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sexual  ills — Practical  moral  efforts  demanded — Moral  principles 
necessarily  progressive — Marriage  laws  an  example  of  moral 
evolution — Human  welfare  the  practical  standard  of  morality. 

IY. — Sexual  problems  must  be  studied  scientifically — Effect  of  this 
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— Sexual  curiosity  and  scientific  investigation. 

V. — The  infinite  virtue  of  knowledge — Need  of  moral  pioneers — 
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I. — At  the  outset  of  any  discussion  of  .the  problems  of  sex 
on  a  scientific  basis,  two  propositions  must  be  stated  and 
agreed  upon.  The  first  is  that  a  science  of  sex  is  possible, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  the  human  race.  The  second 
is  that,  granted  such  a  science  to  be  a  possible  thing,  it 
is  also  desirable.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
both  propositions  are  perhaps  equally  difficult  to  commend 
to  the  bulk  even  of  educated  people.  There  is  a  strong 
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and  widespread  habit  of  regarding  love — which  is  sex  in 
its  higher  aspects — as  a  thing  not  to  be  reasoned  about,  as 
a  marvel  too  spiritual  and  too  elusive  to  be  included  in  the 
range  of  science.  Accompanying  this  habit  there  is  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  open  discussion  of  sex  in  its 
practical  human  aspects.  Both  these  obstacles  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  science  of  sex  will  probably,  nay  certainly,  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  progress  of  education  and  culture ;  in  the 
meantime  they  stand  upon  the  very  threshold  of  such  an 
investigation  as  the  present.  Until  it  is  shown  that  even 
the  most  spiritual  qualities  of  love  are  amenable  to  scien¬ 
tific  treatment,  a  complete  science  of  sex  need  never  be 
thought  of.  Until,  moreover,  the  scientific  study  of  sex 
problems  is  shown  to  be  of  value  to  moral  health,  it  should 
never  be  undertaken. 

The  first  proposition  will  be  proved  in  detail  in  the 
chapters  that  follow.  It  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be 
fully  dealt  with  at  short  range.  It  involves  a  careful 
analysis  of  love  itself,  of  its  origin,  its  development,  of  its 
manifold  characters  in  both  men  and  the  lower  animals. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  a  science  of 
sex  is  possible  until  such  a  science  is  constructed.  The 
doubter  will  only  be  convinced  when  the  man  of  science  has 
shown  that  every  feature  of  love,  every  one  of  its  vagaries 
and  mysteries,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  this  introductory  chapter  is  to  offer 
a  few  general  arguments  on  the  subject.  These  will  show 
that  it  is  possible  at  least  to  include  the  laws  of  love  in  the 
laws  of  science,  that  the  passion  which  the  poet  sings  is  in 
all  probability  as  much  a  matter  for  science  as  the  rythmic 
beats  of  the  organ  wherefrom  the  emotion  of  love  is  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  spring. 

The  majority  of  people  are  accustomed  to  divide  love 
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into  two  distinct  compartments,  the  sensual  and  the 
spiritual.  The  former  they  regard  as  the  love  of  brutes, 
human  and  otherwise.  The  latter  they  regard  as  the  pecu¬ 
liar  possession  of  higher  humanity,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  aristocracy  of  creation.  Sometimes  they  even  pic¬ 
ture  the  two  forms  of  love  struggling  for  mastery  in  one 
and  the  same  individual.  On  the  one  hand  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  clamour  for  satisfaction;  on  the  other  there  is  the 
clear  call  to  a  pure  and  chivalrous  affection  wherein  passion 
has  no  place.  Many  a  story  has  been  built  upon  this 
heart-struggle;  many  a  terrible  tale  has  been  told  of  the 
doom  that  follows  on  the  baser  choice ;  many  a  glorious 
vision  has  been  pictured  of  the  reward  that  awaits  the 
victor.  But  we  shall  not  have  proceeded  far  in  a  scientific 
analysis  of  the  sex-passion  before  we  realise  that  it  cannot 
be  split  up  into  two  opposing  halves.  Indeed,  such  a  con¬ 
ception  of  love  is  too  simple  to  be  anything  but  false.  It 
owes  its  long  and  vigorous  life  mainly  to  its  association 
with  a  wide-spread  religious  idea. 

Man,  according  to  this  idea,  is  a  double  being.  He 
possesses  a  soul  and  a  body,  the  one  spiritual  and  immortal, 
the  other  material  and  evanescent.  This  is  the  view  that 
religion  has  taught  for  centuries ;  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
almost  every  doctrine  taught  by  the  churches.  And  it  has 
lent  the  popular  theory  of  spiritual  and  physical  love  all 
the  plausibility  that  fallacies  so  often  possess.  It  has 
made  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  treat  the 
higher  love  as  a  faculty  of  the  soul  and  passion  as  a  faculty 
of  the  body.  To  the  sincere  believer,  the  words,  “  I  love 
you  with  all  my  soul,”  are  not  merely  an  extravagant  meta¬ 
phor.  They  are  an  actual  truth;  he  means  that  he  loves 
with  his  immortal  half,  the  essential  and  permanent  part 
of  his  being.  Thus  he  pictures  his  love  as  eternal,  while 
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tlie  passions  of  liis  material  being  are  delusive  tilings  of 
tlie  moment. 

The  connection  between  religion  and  love  lias  alwrays 
been  a  close  one,  and  liere  they  are  indeed  at  one.  So  long 
as  men  believe  tliat  tliey  are  a  combination  of  spiritual  soul 
and  material  body,  so  long  will  they  accept  the  theory  that 
love  is  similarly  a  double  thing,  one  half  pure  and  ever¬ 
lasting,  the  other  bestial  and  evanescent.  Hence  the  imme¬ 
diate  importance,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  showing 
that  this  religious  conception  of  man’s  nature  has  not  a 
single  fact  to  support  it. 

This  may  appear  to  be  an  absurdly  sweeping  statement, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  quite  true.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  bring  forward  a  single  clear  fact  to  prove  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  human  soul  as  pictured  in  orthodox 
theology.  Even  the  Theosophists,  that  old-new  group  of 
students  of  spiritual  “  phenomena,”  are  discredited  by  all 
save  themselves.  They  represent  the  latest  effort  to  bring 
the  “  soul  ”  within  human  ken ;  tlieir  failure  is  as  pathetic 
as  their  child-like  faith  in  their  ultimate  success.  The 
reason  of  their  failure  and  that  of  the  theologians  who 
have  also  an  interest  in  the  soul,  is  not  far  to  seek.  For 
it  is  plain  that  the  soul  must  be  either  material  or  im¬ 
material.  If  the  latter,  it  can  by  no  means  be  discovered 
by  those  senses  which  we  use  to  apprehend  facts — it  is  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  our  powers  of  observation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  material,  then  it  cannot  be  immortal,  the 
essential  feature  of  matter  being  constant  change.  Either 
alternative  denies  us  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  immortal 
soul. 

The  theologians  of  to-day  seem  to  have  more  than  an 
inkling  of  the  dilemma  in  which  their  ideas  of  the  “  soul  ” 
involve  them.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  even  they  wrould 
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abandon  flie  theory  of  the  soul  altogether  were  they  able, 
to  get  along  at  all  without  it.  They  are  afflicted  with  the 
notion  that  man  has  something  higher  in  him  than  any¬ 
thing  known  in  nature,  something  different  altogether 
from  even  the  highest  attribute  of  the  most  developed 
animal.  And  so  long  as  that  something  is  accepted  as 
really  and  truly  the  peculiar  mark  of  humanity,  the  theo¬ 
logian  feels  quite  justified  in  saying  that  it  indicates  the 
possession  of  a  spiritual  nature  which  may  fitly  be  called 
the  soul. 

It  may  be  granted  that  he  is  so  justified  according  to  his 
lights.  But  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  facts  from 
which  he  reasons  are  wrong.  Man  does  not  possess  any¬ 
thing  “  different  altogether  ”  from  the  brute  creation.  It 
is  now  a  commonplace  of  science  that  the  human  race  has 
descended  from  a  species  of  animal  ancestors ;  and  it  will 
soon  be  a  commonplace  also  that,  in  his  descent,  man  has 
merely  developed  the  qualities  of  his  animal  forbears,  not 
added  anything  to  them  from  the  outside.  Man  is  different 
from  the  brutes  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  gone  one  step 
further  in  development  than  they  have.  That  step  was  a 
vastly  important  one,  involving  a  train  of  far-reaching 
consequences.  But  it  wTas  nevertheless  a  purely  natural 
one.  Every  characteristic  of  the  human  organism  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  similar  characteristic  in  some  member  of 
the  brute  creation.  Every  emotion,  every  intellectual 
faculty  of  man,  has  its  counterpart  in  a  less  developed 

form  in  the  lower  animals. 

• 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  in  biology  to 
trace  the  process  of  change  from  animal  to  man  step  by 
step,  to  join  link  to  link  in  the  long  chain  of  natural 
development.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
in  the  history  of  thought  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  bio- 
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logical  idea,  to  watcli  liow  it  lias  won  its  way  from  tlie 
position  of  a  rank  lieresy  to  that  of  an  accepted  principle. 
When  “The  Origin  of  Species”  was  published,  science  had 
a  hard  fight  to  establish  the  possibility  of  one  species 
developing  out  of  another  by  purely  natural  ways  and 
means.  Wdien  at  last  the  force  of  fact  had  obliged  the 
theologian  to  admit  the  essential  truth  of  Darwin’s  theory, 
he  yielded  the  point  ungraciously  and  retreated  behind  the 
objection  that  after  all  there  was  a  gulf  between  the  human 
species  and  the  animal  world  that  only  a  Creator  could 
bridge.  TV  hen  our  knowledge  of  men  and  animals  in¬ 
creased,  it  became  plain  that  Nature  had  bridged  the  gulf 
without  any  creative  aid.  In  the  dim  far-off  ages  that 
preceded  the  birth  of  man,  Nature  was  fashioning  an  animal 
which  from  generation  to  generation  grew  nearer  the  crea¬ 
ture  who  was  destined  to  awake  to  the  proud  consciousness 
of  the  mastery  of  the  world. 

To  this  idea  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  whole  man, 
mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical,  the  theologian  lias 
been  loath  to  give  his  assent.  He  has  pointed  to  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  man  as  sure  proof  of  his  divinity.  13ut 
modern  science  has  proved  almost  to  the  point  of  certainty 
that  the  mental  powers  and  moral  faculties  of  man  are  not 
different  in  kind  from  those  of  animals.  They  are  different 
only  in  degree,  and  development  on  purely  natuial  lines 
is  quite  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  difference.  It  is  not 
permissible  to  exclude  even  the  human  conscience,  the 
voice  of  which  has  been  so  often  accepted  as  the  message 
of  God  to  the  soul.  In  the  animal  we  find  the  rudiments 
of  that  conscience;  the  highest  animals,  and  paiticulaily 
those  that  man  has  domesticated,  often  show  a  very  highly 
developed  moral  sense.  It  is  quite  a  simple  matter  to 
follow  the  growth  of  conscience  from  the  animal  stage  to 
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that  of  man — just  as  easy  as  in  the  case  of  his  physical 
features. 

II. — This  theological  discussion  lias  a  very  direct  hearing 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  Tor  if  the  theologian  be  right, 
such  a  thing  as  a  complete  science  of  sex  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  So  long  as  love  is  in  any  way  regarded  as  a  faculty 
of  man’s  “  soul,”  of  his  mysterious  spiritual  nature,  so  long 
will  it  elude  the  grasp  of  science.  The  attributes  of  the 
soul  cannot  be  included  in  the  scientific  list  of  natural 
phenomena,  since  the  soul  itself  is  a  supernatuial  gift. 
All  that  theology  will  allow  us  is  a  science  of  the  merely 
'physical  aspect  of  sex.  So  long,  says  the  theologian,  as 
you  confine  yourself  to  the  animal  side  of  man,  so  long 
may  you  use  the  methods  of  science.  13ut  as  soon  as  you 
take  him  as  a  wdiole,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  divine  nature, 
scientific  investigation  becomes  not  only  a  sacrilege  but 
an  absurdity.  Therefore  it  is  only  by  accepting  man  as 
an  entirely  natural  organism  that  we  can  really  construct 
a  science  of  human  sex.  Evolution  gives  us  the  right  to 
accept  him  as  such,  to  treat  even  his  loftiest  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  natural  phenomena,  to  bring  them  within  the 
web  of  cause  and  effect. 

Thus  the  supernatural  soul  vanishes,  and  we  are  left 
with  a  being  that  loves  as  naturally  as  it  eats  and  drinks. 
And  this  applies  to  love  in  its  highest  forms  as  well  as 
in  its  lowest  passional  aspects.  Love  is  a  particular  foim 
of  emotion,  whether  it  be  the  love  of  a  Sir  Galahad  01  the 
lust  of  a  Tarquin.  In  either  case  it  comes  within  the 
range  of  science,  which  includes  all  things.  The  scientific 
man  is  therefore  entitled  to  investigate  all  the  phenomena 
of  sex,  and  deal  with  them  as  he  does  with  all  other  facts 
of  nature.  He  is  entitled  to  study  the  human  being  as  a 
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sexual  organism  in  its  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
aspects,  and  to  discover  the  laws  of  its  sexual  life.  He  is 
entitled,  in  short,  to  reason  about  love. 

These  preliminary  considerations  wTill  give  at  least  a 
working  support  to  our  first  proposition — that  a  science  of 
sex  is  a  possible  thing.  The  second  proposition  that  it 
is  a  desirable  thing — is  almost  equally  important  and  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  equally  careful  proof,  hrom  the  puiely 
scientific  point  of  view,  of  course,  the  proposition  has  no 
meaning.  The  man  of  science  does  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  the  acquirement  and  classification  of  any  kind  of 
knowledge  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  It  is  his  busi¬ 
ness,  as  a  man  of  science,  to  so  acquire  and  classify  all  the 
knowledge  he  can  gain ;  the  good  or  evil  of  it  he  leaves  to 
the  moralist.  But  in  such  a  subject  as  that  of  sex,  the 
moral  aspect  comes  first  and  foremost  into  the  minds  of 
almost  everyone.  So  largely  indeed  does  the  idea  of  sex 
bulk  in  our  moral  life  that  the  expression  “an  immoral 
man”  nearly  always  means  a  sexually  immoral  man,  not 
merely  one  who  lies  or  steals  or  cheats.  In  the  same  way 
“immorality”  is  used  in  the  reports  of  religious  bodies  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  sense  of  sexual  im¬ 
morality.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  science 
of  sex  (especially  one  with  a  practical  aim)  without  tres¬ 
passing  on  the  moral  sphere  and  inviting  criticism  on 

moral  grounds. 

The  duty  of  defending  the  enterprise  as  regards  morality 
becomes  still  more  imperative  when  it  is  remembered  that 
on  such  subjects  moral  feeling  runs  highest.  In  tlio 
present  state  of  society,  breaches  of  the  accepted  laws  of 
sexual  morality  are  visited  with  a  social  ostracism  which 
is  often  more  crushing  than  any  mere  legal  condemnation 
could  be.  When  it  is  proposed  to  open  up  these  laws  to 
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investigation  by  scientific  methods,  to  examine  their  claims 
in  an  impartial  spirit,  to  reject  them  if  need  be,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  society  will  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  sacred  and  enduring  principles  of  morality.  In  the 
minds  of  the  people,  certain  forms  of  sexual  life  have  been 
permanently  branded  bad,  and  certain  others  have  been 
crowned  eternally  good.  The  sexual  question  is  in  this  way 
regarded  as  settled,  and  any  attempt  to  re-open  it  is 
naturally  treated  as  a  deliberate  effort  to  cast  a  slur  upon 

morality. 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  civilised  people  in 
this  country  to-day,  and  it  has  been  maintained  w  itli  a 
stedfastness  and  strength  that  have  all  but  won  them  then- 
point.  The  dearth  of  literature  treating  the  subject 
of  sex  from  an  open  scientific  standpoint  is  elo¬ 
quent  of  the  success  of  the  moral  blockade  enforced  by 
our  legislators  with  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  It  is 
hopeless  to  expect  this  blockade  to  be  willingly  abandoned ; 
prejudices  such  as  these  do  not  die  in  a  day,  or  in  a  genera¬ 
tion.  The  blockade  must  be  boldly  run  again  and  again, 
until  it  ceases  to  have  any  obstructing  influence.  But 
meanwhile  we  may  indicate  two  reasons  why  this  blockade 
is  a  foolish  attempt  to  delay  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
truth  in  one  of  the  most  vital  of  human  affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fear  that  free  investigation  can 
lower  the  value  of  what  is  good  in  moral  law  and  custom 
is  a  strange  and  cowardly  thing.  For  if  a  certain  moral 
law  be  good ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  its  observance  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  human  well-being,  then  in  no  conceivable  way  can 
the  study  of  its  origin  and  effects  tend  to  shake  its 
authority.  To  the  scientific  student  of  morals,  good  means 
the  same  thing  as  right,  and  bad  the  same  thing  as  wrong. 
If  a  certain  custom  is  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  society, 
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science  or  anything  else  lias  nothing  whatever  to  say.  All 
that  further  knowledge  can  do  is  to  show  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  its  good  effect,  and  in  this  way  strengthen  the 
custom  instead  of  weakening  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  keen  study  of  moral  problems 
“  unsettles  ”  a  man’s  views  and  thus  tends  to  disturb  his 
moral  balance.  This  can  apply  only  to  the  brief  space 
when  moral  laws  are  under  judgment — a  time  when  nine 
men  out  of  ten  would  be  content  to  do  as  their  intelligent 
fellows  do  until  a  different  way  had  proved  itself  better. 
Once  the  moral  laws  have  been  passed  under  review,  that 
which  is  really  good  will  be  seen  to  be  good  and  that  which 
is  really  bad  will  be  seen  to  be  bad.  In  short,  if  a  man 
has  a  sound  faith  in  the  value  of  the  moral  laws  he 
cherishes,  he  will  be  sure  that  free  criticism  of  them  can 
only  emphasise  their  value. 

The  main  reason  why  the  laws  of  sexual  morality  should 
be  so  carefully  protected  from  critical  attacks  is  that  the 
majority  of  people  do  not  enjoy  a  strong  faith  in  the  in¬ 
herent  value  of  their  sexual  laws.  They  know  that  these 
laws  are  arbitrary,  enforced  on  society  mainly  by  heredi¬ 
tary  legal  and  religious  influences.  They  feel,  moreover, 
that  people  have  a  natural  tendency  to  break  them,  and 
that  if  their  authority  were  once  seriously  overthrown, 
society  would  have  no  more  of  them.  So  they  try  to  retain 
them  at  all  costs  and  to  protect  them  from  independent 
and  perhaps  unfavourable  criticism.  They  will  strenuously 
assert  that  these  laws  should  be  retained  because  of  their 
good  results  on  social  life.  But  were  these  good  results 
clear  and  undoubted,  the  laws  need  never  be  imposed  on 
rational  beings,  nor  need  they  be  wrapped  in  armour 
against  the  onslaughts  of  the  scientific  critic.  The  ortho¬ 
dox  moralist  of  to-day  is  indeed  a  being  of  little  faith. 
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With,  the  law  and  the  church  to  aid  him,  he  still  is  shy  of 
the  challenge  of  science,  and  takes  refuge  behind  the  stolid 
earthworks  of  convention.  In  his  position,  indeed,  there 
is  not  a  little  cowardice  and  not  a  little  hypocrisy. 

III. — This  obstructive  policy  of  the  moralist  probably 
gains  a  good  deal  of  its  strength  from  the  popular  idea, 
already  referred  to,  that  the  problem  of  sex  is,  theoretically 
at  least,  settled.  People  are  quite  ready  to  suppose  that 
they  can  tell  with  ease  and  certainty  whether  a  given  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes  is  a  moral  or  an  immoral  one.  They  have 
two  laws  that  include  all  cases :  —chastity  before  marriage, 
and  fidelity  during  it.  If  a  situation  involves  or  tends  to 
the  breaking  of  either  of  these  laws,  it  is  immoral ;  if  it 
satisfies  or  encourages  either  of  them,  it  is  moral.  From 
these  laws  there  is  no  appeal ;  they  are  the  hall  mark  of  a 
civilised  society.  With  such  ideas  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearts  and  minds,  it  is  natural  that  people  should  regard 
the  problem  of  sex  as  a  kk  chose  jugee,”  about  which  it  were 
superfluous  and  foolish  to  argue.  Hut  the  foll\  really  lies, 
if  anywhere,  on  their  own  side.  I  or  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  moral  problem  so  complex  as  that  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes  can  be  solved  off  hand  by  a  couple  of  haul 
and  fast  laws.  Sex  touches  upon  every  side  of  human 
life  and  affects  every  form  of  human  activity.  It  is  rooted 
deep  in  man’s  physical  organisation,  and  it  spreads  its 
branches  into  the  highest  regions  of  his  emotions  and 
thoughts.  It  can  no  more  be  confined  within  the  grasp  of 
two  general  laws  than  the  ethics  of  modern  society  can  be 
comprehended  by  the  len  Commandments. 

This  is  fairly  proved  if  we  take  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  question  and  trace  the  working  of  these  two  piimary 
sexual  laws.  Their  unsatisfactory  nature  is  plainly  shown 
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by  the  frequency  and  the  persistence  with  which  they  are 
broken,  even  by  men  and  women  of  superior  character. 
Most  of  the  other  laws  of  morality — such  as  those  of 
honesty  and  respect  for  life  and  property — are  only 
seriously  broken  as  a  rule  by  the  admittedly  criminal 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  our  sexual  moral  code  is 
defied  by  innumerable  people  with  no  criminal  taint  what¬ 
soever.  For  every  time  that  the  command  “Tliou  slialt 
not  steal 55  is  disobeyed,  ten  or  a  hundred  offences  against 
the  moral  laws  of  sex  are  committed. 

The  present  state  of  society  is  more  than  black  enough 
to  cast  a  heavy  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  practical  value  of 
our  accepted  ideals  in  sex  matters.  With  prostitution  rife 
in  every  social  grade,  with  marital  infidelity  continually 
forced  upon  the  public  mind  through  the  open  scandal  of 
the  Divorce  Court,  witli  a  serious  proportion  of  unmarried 
people  of  both  sexes  involved  in  unrecognised  unions!  or 
habituated  to  solitary  indulgence  of  the  sexual  passion — 
with  societv  in  such  a  state  of  moral  chaos,  he  would  indeed 
be  a  purblind  optimist  who  would  say  that  nevertheless 
the  laws  of  sex  are  settled.  Society  has  plainly  shown  that 
the  sexual  regimen  imposed  upon  it  by  law  and  sanctified 
custom  does  not  meet  its  wants  to  anything  but  a  very 
minor  degree.  Its  breaches  of  the  morality  of  sex  may 
well  be  regarded  as  protests  against  that  morality — at 
least  in  the  case  of  people  who  are  healthy  in  mind  and 
heart.  And  in  this  matter  we  have  to  consider  not  merely 
the  open  protests  that  are  occasionally  made,  but  the  vastly 
greater  number  of  secret  offences  against  recognised  custom 
in  sex  affairs.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  instances  come  to  light.  So  great  is  the  pro¬ 
portion  hidden,  that  the  task  of  discovering  them  all  would 
be  as  herculean  as  it  would  be  unpleasant. 
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If  these  arguments  be  accepted — that  the  state  of  society 
as  regards  sex  matters  is  so  bad  that  fresh  efforts  and  study 
are  absolutely  demanded  from  practical  moralists— they 
supply  us  with  the  second  reason  why  the  organised 
obstruction  to  the  free  study  of  sexual  problems  is  a  moral 
folly.  People  have  apparently  got  into  the  habit  of  ie- 
garding  prostitution  as  a  necessary  evil,  conjugal  unhappi¬ 
ness  as  a  burden  to  be  cast  aside  in  heaven  only,  and  the 
various  other  sexual  ills  as  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  flesh.  The  world  might  well  give  up 
all  hope  of  salvation  were  this  so.  The  hope  of  progress 
lies  to  a  great  extent  in  proving  that  it  is  not  so.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  taking  the  whole  problem  in  hand 
and  discussing  it  with  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
mind  that  a  social  problem  of  the  first  magnitude 

deserves. 

At  this  point  it  may  he  well  to  touch  upon  a  fallacy 
which  is  very  popular  with  the  orthodox  moralist.  It  is 
connected  with  that  favourite  expression,  “  the  eternity  oi 
the  moral  law.”  From  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  certain 
universal  moral  laws  were  formulated  sometime  about  t  le 
creation,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  these  laws— so 
fundamental  and  so  far-reaching  are  they— that  t  ley  aie 
to  he  accepted  as  fixed  principles  in  all  cases  and  at  a 
times.  Morality,  in  other  words,  is  a  thing  unchange¬ 
able  ;  while  nations  rise  and  fall,  it  persists  as  of  old.  e 
moral  order  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  sacred  thing. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an  idea  affects  the  attitude  of 
many  people  towards  the  sex  problem.  Sexual  moral  y 
has  a  very  definite  place  in  the  “  moral  order,  and  thus 
the  mind  of  man  has  come  to  regard  certain  kinds  of  sex- 
relationsliip  as  good  for  all  time  and  in  all  circumstances. 
He  judges  their  worth  by  their  agreement  with  the 
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“eternal  moral  order”  lie  keeps  in  liis  mind’s  eye.  So  lie 
conies  to  look  upon  any  attempt  to  re-open  tke  problems 
of  sex  as  an  insult  to  tlie  everlasting  moral  principles 
which  are  the  expression  of  God’s  will.  If  society,  he 
may  say,  does  not  reach  the  ideal  set  up  by  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  so  much  the  worse  for  society;  the  principles  are 
eternally  right,  eternally  sure. 

It  is  not  possible  to  show  the  whole  weakness  of  this 
attitude  without  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  morality 
and  the  moral  order.  That  is,  of  course,  impracticable 
here.  It  must  suffice  to  observe  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  modern  scientific  men,  morality  is  not  a 
thing  of  fixed  principles,  but  a  thing  that  has,  like  man 
himself,  evolved  step  by  step  from  humble  beginnings. 

It  has  changed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  various 
human  societies  and  nations.  At  the  present  day  every 
nation  has  its  special  customs,  its  special  codes  of  morals. 
AY  hat  is  moral  for  a  Hindu  is  hopelessly  immoral  for  a 
Briton ;  what  a  Turk  may  do  with  an  easy  conscience  a 
pious  Spaniard  would  pay  for  with  a  world  of  penance. 
Taking  even  the  professedly  Christian  nations — worshipp¬ 
ing  the  same  God,  the  same  creator  of  the  one  eternal 
moral  order — we  find  such  diverse  views  on  the  moral 
aspect  of  divorce,  prostitution,  illicit  unions,  and  so  on, 
that  the  unchangeable  moral  law  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  con¬ 
flicting  moral  opinions.  So  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that 
this  vaunted  “moral  order”  either  does  not  exist  or  is  a 
very  inefficient  guide.  In  either  case  we  are  justified  in 
abandoning  it  and  in  insisting  that  our  sexual  codes  should 
prove  their  worth  solely  by  their  results  on  social  and 
individual  welfare. 

TV. — Thus  we  reach  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  problem 
of  sex  is  to  be  tackled  at  all,  it  must  be  tackled  in  the 
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same  manner  as  all  other  social  problems  by  the  scientific 
method,  by  the  careful  collection  and  study  of  the  available 
facts  of  the  case,  in  their  relation  to  social  well-being. 
That  may  be  readily  admitted,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
gain  assent  to  the  condition  indicated :  — “  If  the  problem 
of  sex  is  to  be  tackled  at  all.”  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.  We  have  already  touched  upon  one  or  two 
of  the  common  objections  to  the  opening  up  of  the  sex 
question :  its  unsettling  effect,  and  so  on.  But  we  have 
yet  to  consider  the  strongest  and  most  widespread  objec¬ 
tion.  It  is  that  a  free  and  earnest  study  of  sex  has  the 
direct  effect  of  stimulating  the  sexual  emotions  and  so 
increasing  the  tendency  to  rebellious  manifestations  of 
sexual  desire ;  that,  in  short,  immorality  is  a  natural  out¬ 
come  of  pre-occupation  with  sex  problems. 

This  is  an  extremely  popular  view,  and  if  it  be  justified, 
it  condemns  every  attempt  to  bring  the  subject  of  sex  out 
of  the  darkness  of  ignorance.  Only  where  the  whole  pro¬ 
blem  is  hidden  away,  only  when  silence  is  observed  on 
every  aspect  of  the  matter,  can  the  situation  be  considered 
safe.  This  is  the  practical  creed  of  the  majority  of  people 
to-day,  for  they  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  m  this 
ignorance  and  even  encourage  them  to  preserve  it.  This 
is  the  prejudice  which  every  earnest  student  of  sex  has  to 
meet  in  his  endeavour  to  encourage  discussion  on  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  problems.  It  must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible 
before  even  the  first  step  is  taken  towards  a  science  of  sex. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this  popular  objection  to 
the  study  of  sex  is  unjustifiable.  The  first  is :  that  close 
investigation  of  the  mechanism  and  meaning  of  such  an 
emotion  as  that  of  sex  does  not  tend,  in  the  normal  man, 
to  excite  it  beyond  its  normal  intensity,  but  rather  e 
The  second  is:  that  as  it  is  practically  un- 
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possible  for  ail  adult  individual  to  remain  ignorant  on  tlie 
matter,  it  is  better  that  knowledge  should  come  through 
the  clear  channels  of  fact  than  through  the  gutters  of 
indecency,  misconception,  and  exaggeration.  The  third 
is :  that  it  is  the  faith  of  every  man  with  any  intellectual 
courage  worth  the  name,  that  knowledge  is  in  any  case 
vastly  better,  morally,  than  ignorance. 

Before  touching  upon  those  three  reasons,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  an  inconsistency  between  popular  practice 
aiid  popular  theory.  Popular  theory  holds  that  excite¬ 
ments  of  the  sexual  emotion  should  be  reduced  as  far  as 
possible,  but  popular  practice  tolerates  and  encourages  the 
broadcast  circulation  of  literature  which,  in  the  innocent 
guise  of  romantic  fiction,  is  at  least  an  indirect  stimulant 
of  the  sexual  emotions.  In  such  literature  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  is  the  central  and  abiding  feature, 
and  most  of  the  physical  manifestations  of  the  sexual  emo¬ 
tion  are  freely  referred  to  and  deliberately  dwelt  upon. 
The  exciting  influence  of  such  literature  is  all  the  keener 
because  it  pictures  two  2)ersons  i11  a  state  of  strong  sexual 
sympathy.  In  many  cases  the  reader  places  himself  or  her¬ 
self  in  the  place  of  hero  or  heroine,  and  so  renders  the 
effect  more  intense.  Even  if  it  leads  to  nothing  more  than 
day-dreaming,  the  perusal  of  the  love  stories  so  popular 
to-day  cannot  be  said  to  be  sexually  innocent.  For  day¬ 
dreaming  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  very  -real  result  of 
the  working  of  sex-feeling ;  a  man  in  love  is  a  far  greater 
day-dreamer  as  a  rule  than  he  who  is  heart-whole. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  vivid  personal  element  in  such  litera¬ 
ture  that  gives  it  its  force  as  a  stimulant  of  sexual  emotion. 
Similarly,  it  is  the  imjiersoncil  nature  of  the  scientific 
study  of  the  sex  emotion  that  makes  it  ineffective  as  a 
sexual  stimulant.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
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studying  two  people  under  tlie  influence  of  sex  passion  and 
studying  tliat  passion  as  a  phenomenon.  In  tlie  one  case, 
acute  personal  sympathy  is  aroused ;  one  is  inside  the  affair, 
so  to  speak.  In  the  other  case,  one  is  outside  it,  and  feels 
merely  the  kind  of  interest  a  doctor  feels  in  the  condition 
of  his  patient. 

The  scientific  spirit  is,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure 
superior  to  sympathy,  at  least  of  the  immediate  personal 
kind.  Its  concern  is  for  truth,  and  in  the  effort  to  sift  the 
false  from  the  true,  the  imaginary  from  the  real,  it  rises 
superior  to  personal  feelings.  So  that  even  in  the  study 
of  the  most  purely  sexual  facts  of  sex,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  forget  that  one  is  a  sexual  being.  In  short,  the  head  is 
kept  so  busy  that  the  heart  is  forgotten.  In  popular  fiction 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  There  everything  is  done  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  heart,  while  the  head  may  slumber  in  undisturbed 
peace.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  scientific 
investigation  of  sex  questions  is  a  far  less  effective  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  sexual  emotions  than  is  afforded  by  the  erotic 
literature  that  is  constantly  read  by  nine  out  of  every  ten 
people. 

There  is,  further,  a  curious  psychological  fact  that  lends 
support  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  that  the  close  study  of 
an  emotion  such  as  that  of  sex  tends  to  diminish,  not  to 
increase,  its  strength.  When  one  seriously  begins  to  look 
into  the  workings  of  the  sexual  emotion,  one  naturally  goes 
to  the  nearest  source  of  information — oneself.  The  student 
begins  to  analyse  his  own  feelings,  to  dissect  his  own 
heart,  as  it  were.  Every  emotion  that  he  feels  is  mentally 
recorded,  along  with  its  causes  and  effects.  The  mind 
watches  the  movements  of  the  feelings  and  passions  with 
the  same  feeling  of  aloofness  as  the  biologist  watches  the 
movements  of  bacilli  under  the  microscope. 
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The  result  of  this  constant  superintendence  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  is  that  they  lose  their  spontaneity.  Delicate  and 
subtle  feelings  shrink  from  such  a  cross-examination  before 
the  bar  of  intellect ;  even  the  stronger  and  bolder  feelings 
lose  much  of  their  warmth  before  the  chill  test  of  reason. 
Thus  the  man  who  closely  studies  the  workings  of  sex  m 
himself  pays  the  price  of  his  knowledge  in  the  lowering  of 
the  natural  vigour  of  his  sexual  emotions.  It  is  easy  to 
verify  the  truth  of  this  by  experiment  on  oneself,  if  one 
has  plenty  of  time  and  scientific  enthusiasm.  It  is  easier 
still  to  verify  it  in  the  case  of  other  people.  The  man  who 
loves  most  intently  and  whole-heartedly  is  usually  the  man 
who  thinks  least  about  the  meaning  and  mechanism  of  the 
passion  that  absorbs  him.  His  critical  faculty  is  for  the 
time  being  swamped  by  his  feelings ;  if  he  begins  to  reason 
about  his  feelings,  it  usually  means  that  they  are  weaken¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  frequently  noted,  too,  that  a  trace  of  cyni¬ 
cism  goes  with  a  too  critical  knowledge  of  the  tender 
passion.  Such  cynicism  is  not  as  a  rule  found  in  women, 
who  feel  love  infinitely  more  than  they  think  about  it. 
In  fact,  if  we  want  to  free  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of 
an  imperative  sex  passion,  one  of  the  best  aids  is  to  bring 
that  very  passion  beneath  the  cold  steel  of  the  logic  o 

science. 

Our  second  reason  why  tlie  popular  objection  to  the 
scientific  study  of  sex  is  unjustifiable  needs  only  a  short 
discussion.  Curiosity  is  a  very  primitive  and  powerful 
human  characteristic;  indeed,  curiosity  m  sexual  matters 
seems  to  have  been  the  crucial  failing  of  our  first  parents. 
There  are  only  two  channels  by  means  of  which  this 
curiosity  can  be  satisfied :  -the  channel  of  truth  and  the 
channel  of  falsehood.  Scientific  study  opens  the 
first  channel.  Popular  prejudice  closes  that  channel 
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and  leaves  the  other  comparatively  free.  The  result 
is  that  the  mind  is  filled  with  distorted  and  absurd 
notions  and  warped  by  the  indecencies  and  vulgarity  which 
are  so  closely  associated  with  ignorance. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  purity  of  heart  can  co¬ 
exist  with  complete  ignorance,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
cannot  co-exist  with  the  half-knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
man  or  woman  who  trusts  to  chance  sources  or  to  vagrant 
experience  for  information  on  this  most  complex  and  vital 
of  subjects.  Sane  ideas  on  sex  can  only  come  through 
adequate  knowledge,  and  adequate  knowledge  can  only 
come  through  adequate  study  on  a  basis  of  fact.  If  sane 
ideas  of  sex  are  not  vividly  present  in  the  mind,  there  are 
plenty  of  agencies  in  our  present-day  society  that  will  see 
to  it  that  their  place  is  taken  by  notions  which  are  as 
noxious  as  they  are  false. 

V. — There  remains  the  third  consideration: — that  in  any 
matter  whatsoever,  knowledge,  clear,  deep,  and  entire,  is 
vastly  better  for  the  moral  health  than  ignorance,  complete 
or  partial.  This  is  a  proposition  on  a  somewhat  higher 
level,  of  a  somewhat  more  general  nature,  than  the  two 
we  have  just  been  discussing.  But  it  more  or  less  follows 
from  them,  for  both  are  examples  of  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  over  ignorance.  AYhat  we  have  to  do  now  is 
to  reach  the  conviction  that  although  the  scientific  study  of 
sex  should  alter,  even  revolutionise,  our  practical  sex 
customs,  it  is  our  duty  as  rational  beings  to  pursue  that 
study  in  the  face  of  such  vital  consequences. 

Huxley’s  phrase,  “  consequences  are  the  beacons  of  wise 
men  and  the  scarecrows  of  fools,”  is  a  curt  way  of  express¬ 
ing  this  faith  of  scientific  men  in  the  supreme  value  of 
truth.  The  best  way  to  reach  this  faith  is  to  study  the 
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working  of  the  leaven  of  truth  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
There  we  see  that  each  upward  step  in  civilisation  has  keen 
a  step  nearer  a  truer  idea  of  life,  that  each  new  truth 
gained  has  been  the  open  sesame  to  new  treasures  of  human 
happiness.  We  are  wiser  than  our  savage  ancestors,  and 
our  existence  is  correspondingly  more  intense,  more  mani¬ 
fold,  more  full  of  possibilities.  Knowledge,  in  short,  has 
been  the  mainspring  of  progress.  We  are  therefore  almost 
bound  to  believe  that  the  hope  of  future  progress  lies  in 
the  hope  of  further  knowledge.  So  when  knowledge  comes 
to  us,  our  faith  in  the  good  influence  of  knowledge  in  the 
past  should  lead  us  to  rely  upon  the  same  guide  here  and 

now. 

The  one  thing  that  is  lacking  to  make  this  faith  a 
working  faith,  is  courage— courage  to  apply  our  theoretical 
convictions  to  the  vast  and  intricate  problems  of  society. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  mental  and 
moral  form  of  enterprise  which  is  in  its  way  as  valuable 
as  the  physical  form.  We  have  need  of  the  bold  spirits 
who  cast  oh  their  old  moorings  and  adventure  into  the 
unknown  seas  of  thought.  They  are  pioneers  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  lands  of  knowledge  and  they  bring  back 
therefrom  many  new  fruits  of  wisdom.  Truly  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  of  little  use  if  we  have  not  the  courage  of  the  con¬ 
victions  it  gives  us ;  it  is  like  a  sun  without  a  world  to  shine 

on. 

And  that  courage,  if  it  is  to  have  the  whole-hearted 
admiration  of  men,  must  not  waver  before  even  the  most 
fortified  customs  of  society.  It  must  defy  the  sanctity  of 
law  in  obedience  to  the  most  sacred  law  of  truth;  it  must 
call  upon  every  hoary  tradition  to  plead  at  the  bar  of 
reason  for  its  life.  No  prejudice  must  be  allowed  to  hold 
it  back  from  its  appointed  goal,  which  is  the  attainment  of 
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practical  wisdom,  the  embodiment  of  truth  in  real  life.  In 
the  affairs  of  sex  we  have  need  of  as  much  of  such  courage 
as  we  can  possibly  get.  There  is  a  world  of  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  progress,  but  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  where  truth  leads,  mankind  must  sometime 
follow. 

These  preliminary  remarks  may  serve  to  make  out  at 
least  a  working  case  for  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
a  science  of  sex.  The  object  of  the  chapters  that  follow 
is  to  outline  the  science,  to  lay  down  its  main  principles, 
and  to  deduce  its  broad  practical  lessons. 

Anyone  who  has  given  even  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
subject  of  sex  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  will  be 
aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  within  the  limited 
space  of  a  single  volume.  A  complete,  detailed  science  of 
sex  would  be  encyclopsedic  in  range,  for  it  would  include 
a  minute  study  of  man  from  every  point  of  view— physio¬ 
logical,  psychological,  ethnographical,  moral,  social,  and 
religious.  The  time  is  not  ripe  yet  for  such  a  work.  The 
scientific  study  of  man  is  still  in  its  infancy;  and  the 
sexual  side  of  his  nature  has  been  studied  perhaps  least  of 
all.  It  has  been  plentifully  written  about  by  moralists 
and  romancists,  and  in  its  medical  aspects  has  been  a  lecog- 
nised  study.  But  as  a  human  problem  it  has  not  received 
the  intelligent  and  all-round  investigation  it  deserves. 
The  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  scattered  about 
in  the  literature  of  medicine,  psychology,  biography,  and 
morals,  and  the  student  has  to  seek  out  many  disconnected 
sources  for  his  information.  What  is  wanted  is  to  bring 
all  these  different  facts  and  theories  together,  to  sift  the 
false  from  the  true,  and  to  fuse  the  true  into  a  coherent 

system. 
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The  following  chapters  are  an  endeavour  to  do  this  as 
regards  the  main  points  in  our  knowledge  of  sex.  Since 
the  sex  problem  presents  itself  to  most  of  us  as  a  practical 
moral  question,  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  indicate  the 
general  laws  upon  which  that  question  may  be  practically 
solved.  Where  so  many  physical,  moral,  and  economic 
factors  are  involved,  it  would  be  absurd  to  dogmatise,  to 
say  that  the  sex  problem  can  be  solved  only  in  a  certain 
way.  I  hat  is  the  folly  of  theological  and  popular 
morality,  and  it  should  not  be  imitated  bv  science.  All 

1/ 

that  can  be  safely  done  is  to  lay  down  a  basis  of  fact  broad 
enough  to  enable  one  to  look  at  the  problem  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  of  mind  and  heart. 

It  is  further  possible  to  lay  down  the  first  principles  on 
which  a  moral  solution  may  be  reached,  and  to  indicate 
how  far  these  principles  may  or  may  not  be  followed  in 
the  present  lialf-civilised  state  of  society.  The  sex  problem 
is  not  an  academic  one,  like  some  puzzle  in  metaphysics 
which  the  man  in  the  street  is  not  in  the  least  concerned 
about.  Everyone  of  us  must  solve  it  in  some  fashion  or 
another,  and  a  vast  deal  of  our  moral  worth  depends  upon 
how  we  solve  it.  The  majority  of  people  are  in  this  case 
content  to  follow  their  neighbours — a  safe  proceeding  only 
when  their  neighbours  are  immaculate  patterns  of  morality. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  attack  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  reason,  to  know  why  a  certain 
mode  of  sexual  life  is  moral  and  another  immoral.  Mere 
dogmatic  assertion  on  the  matter  is  not  enough. 

The  true  character  of  any  human  faculty  can  only  be 
understood  when  its  origin  and  history  are  known.  As 
regards  the  present  subject,  this  means  that  we  must  study 
sex  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view.  Man  having 
evolved  wholly  from  animal  progenitors,  we  must  go  to 
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these  for  the  beginnings  of  sex.  Therefore  the  science  of 
sex  naturally  opens  with  a  description  of  the  evolution  of 
sex.  By  tracing  it  from  its  earliest  forms  upwards,  we  reach 
man  himself,  in  whom  sex  has  found  its  most  complete  and 
complex  realisation.  Thence  we  pass  to  a  comprehensive 
study  of  man  as  a  sexual  organism,  noting  the  part  that 
sex  plays  in  his  physical  and  mental  being.  So  far  the 
moral  element  in  the  problem  is  omitted;  it  is  only  when 
we  come  to  study  the  relations  of  man  to  man  and  man  to 
woman  that  the  moral  question  comes  into  view.  It  is  so 
important  that  it  has  to  be  treated  in  detail  each  foim 
of  sex  life  coming  in  turn  under  review.  When  the  review 
is  completed,  the  general  lessons  which  it  teaches  as  to  the 
future  of  the  sex  life  will  be  considered. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  obvious  that  many  sources 
of  information  must  remain  unacknowledged,  but  wherever 
a  fact  or  theory  is  closely  identified  with  a  particular  in¬ 
vestigator,  the  fact  is  noted  in  the  body  of  the  text.  The 
bibliography  at  the  close  of  the  volume  includes  those 
works  which  have  been  principally  laid  undei  conti  lbu- 
tion.  A  special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  various 
works  of  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis,  a  writer  who  is  worthily  pre¬ 
eminent  for  originality  and  clearness  of  thought.  He  has 
done  more  than  almost  anyone  to  encourage  sane  ideas  on 
this  most  intricate  and  difficult  of  problems. 
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I* — The  nature  of  sex — Male  and  female  elements  in  reproduction — 
Sexual  and  reproductive  phenomena  correlated— The  method  of 
study. 
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I* — The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is,  as  already 
stated,  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  sex.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  necessary  to  begin  by  defining 
what  sex  is,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  goal  at 
wdiicli  we  are  aiming.  But  the  difficulty  of  this  process 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  really  understand  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  sex  until  wTe  have  traced  its  history;  we 
cannot,  indeed,  define  it  fully  until  its  evolution  is  known 
to  us.  AVe  are  thus  driven  to  make  the  natural  beginning 
of  our  study  the  actual  end,  to  postpone  any  attempt  to 
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describe  the  inner  nature  of  sex  until  we  have  reviewed  its 
main  features  as  they  are  revealed  by  natural  history. 
When  this  review  is  completed,  we  shall  find  the  mystery 
of  sex  made  clear,  even  in  its  most  intricate  foim  as  ve 
find  it  in  human  beings. 

Our  aim  will  therefore  be  in  the  first  place  to  follow  the 
history  of  sex  from  the  outside,  as  it  were ;  this  process  of 
study  giving  us  later  what  we  are  really  seeking  a 
glimpse  into  the  heart  of  the  phenomena  of  sex. 

The  word  sex  suggests  to  most  people  the  division  of  a 
species  of  animals  into  two  classes,  called  male  and  female 
respectively.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  division  is 
that,  for  a  new  member  of  the  species  to  be  created,  it  is 
necessary  for  two  members,  one  from  each  group,  to  come 
into  intimate  physical  union.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
sex  presents  itself  to  the  average  mind,  which  seldom 
makes  any  attempt  to  discover  the  origin  or  meaning  of 
this  division.  It  appears  as  something  so  entirely  funda¬ 
mental  that  it  does  not  call  for  any  particular  explana¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  no  explanation  can 
be  given.  "We  may  therefore  accept  it  as  the  end  to 
which  our  study  of  the  evolution  of  sex  must  tend,  the 
phenomenon  we  must  explain  before  we  can  be  said  to  have 
cleared  the  ground  for  the  study  of  sex.  Wherever  we 
start  in  our  course  of  investigation,  we  must  conclude  with 
an  explanation  of  this  main  sexual  phenomenon  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  individual  by  the  physical  union  of  two  indi¬ 
viduals  of  opposite  sexes. 

This  phenomenon,  it  must  be  noticed,  is  simply  a  physical 
one  of  reproduction,  the  two  membeis  co-opeiating  to  lcpio 
duce  a  member  of  their  own  species.  The  evolution  of  sex 
therefore  resolves  itself,  for  our  present  purpose,  into  the 
evolution  of  reproduction.  It  is  obvious  that  e\eiy  species 
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of  living  tiling,  if  it  is  to  continue,  must  have  some  means 
of  reproducing  itself;  the  individual  organisms  inevitably 
die,  but  before  doing  so  they  give  birth  to  new  organisms 
like  themselves,  tlms  keeping  the  stream  of  life  constantly 
flowing.  This  is  the  law  from  the  lowliest  forms  of  life  to 
the  very  highest,  and  by  studying  the  various  ways  which 
organisms  adopt  to  satisfy  this  law — in  other  words,  their 
methods  of  reproduction — we  arrive  at  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  evolution  of  reproduction  through  its  various 

phases. 

Starting  from  the  lowliest  and  simplest  forms,  we  shall 
rise  step  by  step  until  we  reach  those  forms  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  highest  organisms.  We  shall  see  later 
that  this  is  the  best  method  of  leading  up  to  those  loftier 
aspects  of  sex  life  upon  which  moral  problems  mainly 

hang. 

JI _ The  earliest  and  simplest  methods  of  reproduction 

are  of  course  those  exhibited  by  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  organisms.  The  most  elementary  form  of  life 
we  know  is  that  of  a  more  or  less  formless  mass  of  proto¬ 
plasm,  the  fundamental  life-matter.  The  composition  of 
this  matter  is  not  too  clearly  known;  protoplasm  itself 
is  really  only  a  discovery  of  yesterday.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  its  properties.  It  possesses  the  characteristic 
power  of  living  matter— that  of  adding  to  its  substance 
by  taking  up  material  from  its  surroundings  and  assimi¬ 
lating  it  into  its  own  mass.  A  crystal  grows  by  simply 
building  up  atoms  one  on  the  top  of  another  like  brick 
upon  brick.  Protoplasm,  on  the  other  hand,  grows  by  a 
far  more  intricate  process,  transforming  the  matter  it  feeds 
upon  and  absorbing  it  into  its  very  substance.  Its  exist¬ 
ence  depends  upon  keeping  up  this  feeding  process ;  hence 
we  may  say  that  protoplasm  is  constantly  hungry. 
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But  it  is  not  in  tlie  nature  of  tilings  tliat  the  feeding 
process  should  go  on  indefinitely.  AVe  know  that,  m 
higher  organisms,  feeding  always  involves  a  counter  pro¬ 
cess,  by  which  the  waste  material  of  the  organism  is  ex¬ 
creted.  Living  matter,  in  fact,  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
change.  It  is  constantly  building  dead  material  into  its  sub¬ 
stances,  and  that  substance  is  as  constantly  breaking  down 
into  dead  material  again.  We  may  therefore  compare 
living  matter  to  a  going  business  concern,  with  income  m 
the  form  of  food  and  expenditure  in  the  form  of  waste 
material.  When  income  is  greater  than  expenditure,  the 
living  organism  gains  capital  and  grows ;  when  expendi¬ 
ture  exceeds  income,  the  organism  loses  capital  and  decays. 
This  is  life  in  its  simplest  terms.  Our  mass  of  protoplasm 
is  merely  the  theatre  of  these  two  opposing  process  ;  its 
substance  is  being  continually  renewed  and  it  is  as  con¬ 
tinually  wasting  away.  This  perpetual  struggle  is  the 
kev-note,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  the  allied  pheno- 

t/ 

mena  of  reproduction  and  sex. 

Returning  to  our  starting  point — the  tiny  protoplasmic 

body _ we  have  now  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  double  action 

of  growth  and  decay.  It  is  most  natural,  where  food 
material  is  abundant  and  other  things  are  favourable,  that 
income  will  for  a  time  exceed  expenditure.  The  mass  of 
protoplasm  will  grow,  and  by  a  mechanical  law  which  need 
not  be  touched  upon  here,  this  increase  of  bulk  tends  to 
make  the  mass  become  spherical.  We  find  countless  tiny 
organisms  which  are  apparently  nothing  but  spheres  o 

protoplasm. 

These  spheres,  living  on  water,  take  m  food  all  over  then- 
surface,  and  they  go  on  growing  until  a  certain  critical 
stage  is  reached.  This  is  when  the  sphere  has  grown  so 
large  that  it  is  just  able  to  take  in  enough  food  and  no 
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more  to  keep  itself  alive.  Its  mass,  unfortunately  for  it, 
increases  faster  than  its  surface,  so  tliat  wlien  it  lias  doubled 
its  surface,  it  lias  more  than  doubled  the  mass  tliat  lecjuiies 
feeding.  It  is  like  a  business  enterprise  tliat  lias  grown  too 
huge  for  the  income  it  can  command.  Something  must  be 
done  to  save  the  situation,  for  the  sphere  cannot  go  on 
growing  as  before.  'What  is  done  is  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  sphere  divides  itself  into 
two,  thus  halving  its  mass  but  more  than  doubling  the 
surface  through  which  food  may  be,  absoibed.  Thus  we 
get  two  new  spheres,  each  capable  of  starting  life  for  itself. 
Each  of  these  proceeds  to,  grow  and  continues  growing 
until  it  in  turn  reaches  the  critical  stage.  Then  it  simply 
repeats  the  splitting  process  which  gave  it  birth,  and  the 
new  spheres  thus  produced  go  through  the  same  ciicle  of 
changes  in  their  turn. 

It  is  necessary  to  describe  this  process  in  detail,  foi  it  is 
the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  reproduction;  and  in 
nature,  as  in  morals,  it  is  often  the  first  step  which  is  most 
vitally  important.  The  next  step  is  an  almost  equally 
important  one  for  our  purpose,  for  it  gives  us  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  dawn  of  sex.  In  many  lowly  organisms, 
which  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  simple,  spheres  of 
protoplasm,  it  is  noted  that  the  splitting  which  is  called 
“  reproduction  by  fission  ” — does  not  go  on  indefinitely. 
After  a  sphere  has  split  again  and  again,  it  apparently 
becomes  exhausted  with  the  process  and  is  unable  to 
repeat  it.  Then  it  does  a  curious  and  interesting  thing. 
Meeting  another  sphere  which  has  arrived  at  a  similar 
condition,  it  unites  with  it,  the  two  mingling  their  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  most  intimate  manner. 

The  new  sphere  thus  formed  starts  off  on  its  life-course 
with  full  vigour,  and  it  is  shortly  seen  to  begin  the  process 
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of  splitting  up  which,  each  of  its  parents  followed.  Here 
we  may  use  our  business  simile  again,  for  the  two  cells  are 
very  much  like  two  played-out  concerns  which  evade  ruin 
by  adding  their  exhausted  capitals  together  and  starting 
afresh  as  a  single  new  concern.  If  the  cells  are  prevented 
from  uniting,  they  die;  if  the  two  business  concerns  do 
not  go  into  partnership,  they  meet  their  analogous  end  in 
the  bankruptcy  court. 

This  form  of  reproduction — which  is  called  “  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  conjugation  ” — might  almost  be  called  sexual  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  two  uniting  cells  are  so  like  each 
other.  The  peculiar  feature  of  sexual  reproduction  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  creation  of  a  new  individual  by  the  intimate 
phvsical  union  of  two  individuals  which  are  diffeient  in 
character,  one  belonging  to  the  male  class  and  the  other 
belonging  to  the  female  class.  Therefore,  without  dis¬ 
cussing  just  now  what  the  words  male  and  female 
really  amount  to,  we  see  clearly  that  we  shall  have  to 
follow  the  evolution  of  reproduction  a  step  or  two  further 
before  we  can  say  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  sexual  stage. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  clearly  seen  that  we  have  already 
gone  a  good  part  of  the  road  towards  that  goal. 

HL_We  get  an  inkling  of  the  next  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  reproduction  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  conjugating  pio- 
cess  just  described,  the  cells  are  not  always  exactly  alike. 
Where  the  matter  of  the  cells  is  simply  protoplasm— the 
fundamental  life-matter— the  cells  are  not  likely  to  differ 
much  in  anything  but  size.  Any  species  which  displays 
these  differences  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  those 
which  are  below,  those  which  are  above,  and  those  which 
are  on  the  level  of  the  average  cell  in  size.  But  as  an 
actual  fact  we  find  that  the  cells  tend  naturally  to  fall  into 
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one  or  other  of  the  first  two  classes  ;  that,  in  other  words, 
a  species  originally  composed  of  cells  of  average  size,  tends 
to  develop  into  a  species  composed  of  two  groups,  one 
smaller  and  the  other  larger  than  the  original  cell. 

This  division  into  two  classes  is  originally  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  m  feeding ;  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  heredity  in  perpetuating  variations,  it  becomes  easy 
to  understand  how  this  dual  division  was  continued  from 
generation  to  generation.  A  cell  which  enjoyed  a  licli 
easy  life  will  tend  to  hand  the  habits  of  that  life  to  itsi 
offspring,  which  will  be  born  into  the  world  with  a  bias  on 
the  side  of  its  parent’s  mode  of  living.  Similarly  for  the 
cell  of  the  other  class.  In  this  way,  a  race  of  cells  all  of 
more  or  less  average  size  will  tend  to  evolve  into  a  race 
where  some  of  the  cells  are  small  and  some  large,  each  class 
having  the  peculiar  properties  that  naturally  follow  from 
the  particular  life  it  leads. 

We  have  intentionally  dwelt  upon  this  matter  at  some 
length,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  sex.  It  is  nothing  else,  indeed,  than  the  dawn 
of  sex  itself.  This  will  become  evident  when  we  pass  from 
these  primitive  cells  up  the  scale  of  being  to  those  higher 
organisms  where  sexual  differences  are  obvious  and  fami¬ 
liar.  We  shall  find  then  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  sexes  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  cells  we  have  been  considering.  The  small, 
hungry  cells  are  characteristically  male,  and  the  laige,  rich 
cells  are  characteristically  female.  For  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience,  we  shall  use  the  terms  “male”  and  “female”  at 
this  early  stage,  though  the  justification  of  their  use  can 

only  come  later. 

Even  here,  nevertheless,  one  may  note  that  these  primi¬ 
tive  cells  possess  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  sexual 
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organisms.  It  is  commonly  said  tliat  in  love  man  finds 
the  completion  of  his.  being,  that  woman  brings  him  what 
he  lacks,  just  as  lie  brings  to  woman  the  qualities  in  which 
she  is  deficient.  In  other  words,  the  two  sexes  are  com¬ 
plementary,  dovetailing  into  each  other’s  nature  like  the 
two  halves  of  a  broken  bar  of  wood.  The  two  groups  of 
simple  cells  which  we  have  called  male  and  female  are 
complementary  in  a  strictly  analogous  way.  The  male  is 
small,  hungry  and  energetic,  being  characterised  by  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  expenditure  to  exceed  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  female  is  large,  overfed,  and  listless,  being 
characterised  by  a  tendency  for  income  to  exceed  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  male  cell  therefore  wants  exactly  what  the 
female  cell  lias  a  surplus  of ;  and  vice  versa.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  male  and  female  beings,  and  as  the  analogy 
is  so  close,  we  may  venture  to  push  it  a  little  further. 

The  attraction  between  a  man  and  a  woman  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  stronger  according  as  they  are  more  strictly 
complementary  in  nature.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
be  most  strongly  drawn  to  each  other  when  each  most  en¬ 
tirely  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  male  and  female  cells  the  same  rule  holds  good.  The 
process  of  conjugation  shows  how  two1  similar  cells  have 
an  attraction  towards  each  other  which  is  sufficient  to 
make  them  unite.  When  male  and  female  cells  are 
formed,  the  attraction  becomes  stronger  and  more  definite. 
Male  cells  never  unite  with  male  cells,  nor  female  with 
female ;  but  male  and  female  cells  are  drawn  to  each  other 
with  a  force  which  becomes  stronger  according  as  the  two 
cells  are  more  entirely  complementary.  Theie  thus  exists 
between  these  simple  cells  an  attraction  which  is  to  all 
appearances  a  sexual  one.  Ihe  attraction  brings  the  two 
cells  together  ;  they  unite  as  the  two  similar  cells  do  in 
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conjugation ;  and  from  tlieir  union  arises  a  new  cell. 

Even  in  some  of  the  simplest  of  living  things,  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  phenomena  which 
mimic  in  a  most  interesting  fashion,  the  wooings  of  higher 
animals.  Balbiani,  quoted  by  Eibot  in  The  Psychology 
of  the  Emotions,”  gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  what 
one  is  almost  obliged  to  call  the  love  antics  of  micro¬ 
organisms.  “It  is  curious,”  he  says,  “to  find,  in  beings 
who  from  their  small  size,  and  the  external  simplicity  of 
their  organisation,  have  been  placed  by  all  zoologists  at  the 
furthest  limit  of  the  animal  world,  actions  denoting  the 
existence  of  phenomena  analogous  to  those  by  which  the 
sex-instinct  manifests  itself  in  a  great  number  of  metazoa. 

Thus,  with  the  paramsecids,  at  the  moment  of  pro¬ 
pagation  ...  a  higher  instinct  seems  to  govern  these 
little  animals ;  they  seek  and  pursue  each  other,  they  go 
from  one  to  another,  feeling  each  other  with  their  cilia, 
cling  to  one  another  for  some  instants  in  the  attitude  of 
sexual  approach,  and  then  let  go  in  order  to  seize  each 
other  again.  These  singular  games,  by  which  these 
animalcules  seem  in  turn  to  provoke  one  another  to  the 
act  of  copulation,  often  last  for  several  days  before  the 
act  becomes  definitive.” 

It  will  therefore  be  fairly  evident  that  at  this  stage  of 
our  study  of  reproduction,  we  have  passed  the  threshold  of 
sex.  But  we  have  several  steps  more  to  go  before  we 
enter  the  realm  of  sex  as  it  is  commonly  known.  In  the 
cases  considered,  the  whole  organism  is  involved  in  the 
act  of  reproduction.  Each  cell  is  an  organism  in  itself, 
and,  in  uniting  with  another  of  the  opposite  class  or  sex, 
it  merges  itself  entirely  into  the  substance  of  the  other, 
the  two1  mingling  intimately  together.  Each  cell,  as  an 
individual,  dies,  in  order  that  a  new  cell  may  live.  In 
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higher  forms  of  life — as  among  familiar  plants  and 
animals — the  whole  organism  is  not  thus  involved  in  repro¬ 
duction.  Only  a  portion  of  its  substance  takes  part  in 
the  process. 

When  several  cells  join  together  to  form  an  organism, 
the  principle  of  division  of  labour  enters  into  the  case. 
Some  of  the  cells  are  told  off  for  the  work  of  protection,  or 
for  grasping  food,  others  for  digesting  the  food  obtained, 
and  others  again  for  the  vital  function  of  reproduction. 
A  sponge,  for  instance,  is  really  a  collection  of  little 
organisms  in  which  this  division  of  labour  is  very  apparent. 
The  outer  cells  of  each  tiny  organism  are  merely  boundary 
cells  and  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  active  life  of  the 
group.  The  inmost  cells  are  the  digestive  ones,  all  of 
them  well-fed  and  active.  Between  the  outside  layer  of 
cells  and  this  collection  of  digestive  cells,  lies  what  may  be 
called  the  reproductive  layer.  It  includes  small,  active 
male  cells,  and  large,  over-fed  female  cells,  the  difference 
in  size  and  general  appearance  of  these  cells  being  quite 
visible  under  the  microscope.  When  a  male  cell  from  this 
layer  meets  a  female  cell  (either  from  the  same  layei  01 
from  a  similar  layer  in  another  organism)  it  unites  with  it 
to  form  a  new  organism.  The  outer  boundary  cells  and  the 
inmost  digestive  cells  take  no  actual  part  in  this  repio- 
ductive  process,  having  other  duties  to  perform. 

Here  the  division  of  labour  is  quite  marked,  and  it 
naturally  becomes  more  definite  higher  in  the  scale  of  life. 
The  more  complex  the  organism,  the  moie  specialised  is 
the  duty  of  each  cell  or  group  of  cells.  Thus  when  we 
pass  from  the  sponges  to  more  highly-evolved  oiganisms, 
we  find  the  reproductive  cells  becoming  more  and  more 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  cells.  In  the  common  fresh¬ 
water  hydra,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  ccelenterates  or 
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stinging  animals,  the  reproductive  cells  always  appear  at 
particular  points  on  the  body.  At  one  point  there  is  a 
protuberance  of  cells,  one  of  which  develops  into  a  female 
reproductive  cell.  At  another  point  there  is  another  pro¬ 
tuberance,  smaller  in  size,  and  composed  of  a  number  of 
tiny  male  cells.  The  remainder  of  the  hydra  is  made  up 
of  body  cells,  which  merely  nourish  the  reproductive  cells. 
Each  of  the  protuberances  really  merits  the  name  of  repro¬ 
ductive  organ ,  since  an  organ  is  nothing  else  than  a  group 
of  cells  developed  for  a  special  purpose. 

IV. — The  appearance  of  definite  reproductive  organs  is 
plainly  one  step  nearer  to  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  highest  of  animals.  So  far,  however,  w© 
have  only  arrived  at  the  hermaphrodite  stage,  that  in 
which  each  organism  possesses  a  double  set  of  reproductive 
organs,  one  male  and  the  other  female.  In  sex,  as  we 
generally  know  it,  each  individual  possesses  only  a  single 
set  of  organs,  and  sex  depends  really  upon  which  set,  male 
or  female,  the  individual  possesses.  We  must  therefore 
trace  the  passage  from  the  stage  where  every  animal  is 
both  male  and  female,  to  the  higher  stage  where  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  definitely  male  or  female. 

The  first  hint  of  how  this  passage  was  accomplished  in 
nature  is  given  by  a  curious  fact  in  the  life  of  the  same 
group  of  animals,  the  ccelenterates.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  male  cells  to  appear  at  a  different  time  from  the 
female  cells.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  caprice  or 
chance,  for  it  corresponds  to  a  deep-seated  rhythm  in  the  life 
of  the  animal.  The  pendulum  of  its  existence  swings  now 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  existence.  When  these  conditions  are  favour¬ 
able,  the  organism  will  be  well-nourished  and  will  natur- 
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ally  produce  large,  amply-fed  female  reproductive  cells. 
In  tlie  lean  seasons,  the  opposing  state  of  tilings  will  occur, 
the  smaller  male  reproductive  cells  being  produced. 

One  step  higher  in  the  ladder  of  evolution  gives  us, 
instead  of  an  organism  which  wavers  in  this  fashion  from 
the  male  condition  to  the  female,  a  more  stable  organism 
which  has  the  male  or  female  character  from  birth  upwards. 
We  have  already  seen  how  simple  organisms  tend  to  fall 
definitely  into  one  class  or  the  other,  and  we  naturally 
expect  complex  organisms  to  follow  the  same  deep-seated 
law.  So  as  we  pass  onwards  in  evolution,  wTe  gradually 
leave  hermaphroditism  behind  us  and  come  upon  the  stage 
where  each  species  is  divided  into  two>  groups,  one  pro¬ 
ducing  male  reproductive  cells  and  the  other  female  repro¬ 
ductive  cells. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  production 
of  male  or  female  cells  is  the  expression  of  a  particular 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  whole  organism.  An  animal  pro¬ 
duces  male  cells  because  it  has  a  tendency  in  the  male 
direction — that  is,  for  its  breaking-down  processes  to 
exceed  its  building-up  processes.  On  the  other  hand, 
female  cells  are  produced  when  the  entire  animal  has  a 
female  tendency,  the  building-up  processes  inclining  to 
exceed  the  breaking-down  processes.  These  different  ten¬ 
dencies  are  found  in  protoplasm  itself,  and  consequently 
in  all  living  things.  They  are  the  expression  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  bias,  and  so  important  are  they  that  special  terms 
have  been  coined  to  express  them.  The  building-up  pio- 
cesses  are  termed  anabolic  and  the  breaking-down  pro¬ 
cesses  hatabolic.  There  is  a  barbaric  sound  about  these 
names  which  is  not  inviting,  but  they  have  already  won 
their  way  into  the  language  of  the  science  of  sex,  and 
seem  likely  to  remain.  They  permit  us  to  sum  up  the 
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present  matter  of  tlie  difference  between  male  and  female 
in  a  very  convenient  fashion.  Male  cells  and  male 
organisms  are  simply  tliose  in  which  katabolic  piocesses 
tend  to  predominate ;  female  cells  and  female  organisms 
are  those  in  which  anabolic  processes  are  stronger.  Sex 
differences  therefore  resolve  themselves  in  the  end  into  a 
difference  in  protoplasmic  life.  Anabolism  gives  us  female 
organisms ;  katabolism  gives  us  male  organisms.  That  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  essential  mystery  of  sex. 


V. — The  only  difference  between  the  stage  we  have  now 
reached  and  the  goal  we  set  out  to  attain  is  an  almost 
mechanical  one.  In  the  coelenterates  which  we  have  been 
considering,  there  was  no  intimate  union  of  male  and 
female  individuals  as  prescribed  in  our  description  of  the 
main  phenomena  of  sex.  Reproductive  cells  weie  meiely 
liberated  and  left  to  take  their  chance  of  meeting  with 
other  reproductive  cells,  with  which  they  might  unite  and 
form  new  individuals.  Here  Nature  is  hap-hazard  a  fault 
of  which  she  is  not  seldom  guilty.  It  is  only  just  to  her 
to  admit,  however,  that  she  improves  considerably  upon 
this  happy-go-lucky  process  as  she  produces  more  developed 
creatures.  There  some  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the  male 
reproductive  cells — called  spermatozoa — into  direct  contact 
with  the  female  reproductive  cells — called  ova.  Instead 
of  the  reproductive  organs  simply  forming  the  spermatozoa 
or  ova,  and  then  setting  them  free,  these  organs  become 
improved  and  adapted  for  expelling  the  cells  m  such  a 
fashion  that  they  have  every  chance  of  immediate  union. 

This  is  a  merely  mechanical  problem,  of  course.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  natural  mechanism  to  do  with  something 
like  precision  what  was  formerly  left  to  chance ;  and  this 
mechanism  is  produced  by  a  gradual  development  of  the 
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reproductive  organs.  Tliey  become  more  definite,  more 
intricate,  more  specialised. 

The  first  step  in  this  development  is  the  formation  of 
what  are  called  reproductive  ducts.  The  reproductive  cells 
are  no  longer  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  they  are 
produced  within  the  organism,  and  there  is  formed  a 
passage  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  surface.  This 
passage  is  called  the  reproductive  duct,  and  it  serves  to 
guide  the  spermatozoa  or  ova  in  a  certain  direction  when 
they  are  expelled.  Even  at  this  stage,  nevertheless,  the 
cells  are  sometimes  cast  adrift  in  the  old  capricious  fashion. 
But  in  other  cases  the  ends  of  the  ducts  are  modified  so  as 
to  make  the  matter  far  less  one  of  chance.  The  end  of 
the  male  duct  develops  into  an  intromittent  organ,  and 
the  end  of  the  female  duct  alters  so  as  to  admit  the  entrance 
of  the  male  organ.  Thus  a  continuous  passage  is  formed, 
and,  in  the  act  of  reproduction,  the  spermatozoa  are  ex¬ 
pelled  down  the  male  duct  and  so  enter  the  female  duct, 
where  they  are  met  by  the  ova.  Union  thus  takes  place 
in  the  body  of  the  female,  and  in  many  cases  the  new 
organism  goes  through  the  early  stages  of  its  caieei  m  the 
same  sheltered  situation,  being  thereafter  expelled  from 
the  mother  organism  in  the  act  of  birth. 

Here  we  recognise  that  intimate  physical  union  of  the 
two  organisms  which  we  accepted  as  the  characteiistic  out¬ 
ward  manifestation  of  sex.  To  this  act  of  union  the  name 
copulation  is  given,  and  in  all  of  the  highei  animals  it  is 
the  essential  preliminary  of  reproduction.  Without  it  the 
species  could  not  continue ;  any  group  of  animals  which 
evaded  it  could  not  reach  a  second  generation.  Therefore 
we  naturally  find  that  all  the  higher  animals  are  impelled 
to  this  act  with  an  almost  irresistible  force.  They  live  for 
it  and  sometimes  die  for  it.  And  the  impulsion  is  not  one 
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which  concerns  the  reproductive  cells  alone.  When  we 
reach  the  stage  of  evolution  at  which  copulation  appears, 
we  are  dealing  with  animals  which  feel  pleasure  and  pain, 
which  are  capable  of  emotions  of  affection  and  dislike.  It 
matters  nothing  that  these  feelings  are  crude  and  often 
unbeautiful ;  the  all-important  point  is  that  they  aid  in 
bringing  the  sexes  together,  surrounding  the  sexual  life 
with  the  crowd  of  emotions  which  break  forth  in  the 
wooings  of  animals.  The  love-songs  of  birds,  the  amorous 
croakings  of  frogs,  the  antics  of  briglitly-plumaged  male 
birds  in  view  of  their  expected  mates — these  and  a  thousand 
similar  phenomena  are  all  the  expression  of  intense  emo¬ 
tion  which  has  only  one  aim  in  nature  to  bring  the  sexes 
together  in  the  act  of  copulation.  And  as  we  are  animals 
by  undoubted  parentage,  all  human  wooings  have  the  same 
ultimate  end,  without  which  the  sex-life  of  even  spiritual 
man  is  incomplete.  This  act  of  intimate  physical  union 
is,  indeed,  the  sexual  phenomenon  far  excellence. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  now  to  claim  that  our  sketch 
of  the  evolution  of  sex  has  brought  us  to  our  desired  goal. 
We  have  already  completed  the  chain  from  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  simple  organism  by  fission  to  that  of  the  highest 
organism  by  the  complicated  process  of  copulation.  The 
sketch  is  in  many  ways  incomplete,  for  there  are  hundreds 
of  aspects  of  the  history  of  sex  which  we  have  altogether 
omitted.  But  our  purpose  was  merely  to  effect  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  sex  in  man,  and  for  that  purpose 
no  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  the  evolution  of  sex 
was  required.  It  was  enough  to  start  with  the  primitive 
mass  of  protoplasm,  to  trace  its  development  through  its 
main  stages,  each  with  its  peculiar  mode  of  lepioduction, 
and  so  reach  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  sex  in 
the  highest  of  organisms. 
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Eacli  stage,  it  may  be  observed,  lias  been  taken  by 
pnrelv  natural  means.  Nature  alone  having  accomplished 
the  evolution  from  protoplasm  to  man,  there  is  no  more 
mystery  in  the  reproduction  of  man  than  in  the  simple 
fission  of  a  cell  of  protoplasm.  We  may  therefore  enter 
into  the  detailed  description  of  sex  in  man  without  any 
fear  that  there  is  a  mystery  in  its  meaning  and  methods 
which  will  baffle  our  every  attempt  at  explanation.  Any 
suspicion  of  mystery  which  remains  will  vanish  when  it 
is  shown  how  science  has  already  compassed  the  whole 
realm  of  human  love.  Love,  in  short,  has  many  mar'v els, 
some  of  them  yet  unexplained ;  but  to  the  scientific  eye 

it  has  no  insoluble  mysteries. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned  almost  entirely  with 
the  organic  side  of  sex — that  of  reproduction.  In  passing 
to  the  consideration  of  sex  in  man,  it  is  therefore  most 
natural  that  we  should  first  discuss  the  organic  aspects  of 
his  sex  life.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter.  Thereafter  we  shall  pass  to  those  higher  aspects 
where  the  moral  problem  demands  attention. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SEX. 


I.  — The  mechanism  of  reproduction  in  man — Production  of  sex  cells 

and  their  union — The  male  sexual '  organs — Divided  into  three 
classes  :  those  for  production,  storing,  and  expulsion — Nature  of 
spermatozoa — Sexual  organs  in  the  female. 

II.  — The  reproductive  act — Its  nature  and  mechanism — Nature’s 

prodigality  in  production  of  spermatozoa — The  survival  of  the 
Fittest. 

III.  — The  development  of  the  embryo — The  functions  of  the  womb — 

The  placenta — Maternal  sacrifice — The  crisis  of  birth. 

IV.  — Puberty — External  evidences  in  both  sexes — Menstruation — Its 

nature  and  effects — Theories  regarding  it — Menstruation  and 
“  rut  ” — Menstruation  as  disappointed  impregnation — Sexual 
intercourse  during  menstrual  period  prohibited — Religious  super¬ 
stition. 

V.  — The  monthly  sexual  rhythm  in  woman — Has  it  a  parallel  in 

man  ? — Sex  in  relation  to  the  whole  organism. 

I. — Although  the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  physiology,  it  is  so  often  ignored  or 
slurred  over  in  popular  works  on  that  science  that  it 
becomes  advisable  to  treat  it  here  with  some  fulness.  It 
is  not  easy  to  admire  the  excessive  delicacy  which  leads 
scientific  writers  to  neglect  this  important  aspect  of  the 
organic  life  of  man,  for  not  only  does  the  ignorance  thus 
engendered  keep  open  the  avenues  of  morbid  curiosity 
which  everybody  desires  to  close,  but  it  leads  to  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  part  that  sex — organically  considered 
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— plays  in  tlie  physical  life  of  human  beings.  To  give  it 
a  distinct  place  by  itself,  to  cloak  it  with  the  reservations 
of  an  over-sensitive  modesty,  to  reveal  it  only  by  half-hints 
and  occult  references,  is  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  concerns,  not  the  whole  man,  but  only  a 
very  peculiar  and  particular  part  of  his  nature. 

The  most  efficient  antidote  to  this  erroneous  idea  is  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  part  that  sex  really  plays  in 
nature  and  in  the  human  organism.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  phenomena  of  sexual  reproduction  arose  out  of 
the  conditions  of  protoplasmic  life.  We  have  traced  the 
evolution  of  reproduction  from  the  simple  division  of  the 
simple  cell  up  to  the  union  of  male  and  female  cells  in  the 
highest  animals.  The  fact  that  we  can  trace  the  evolution 
of  sex  in  this  way  implies  that  the  manifestations  of  sex 
are  merely  one  aspect  of  the  innermost  energy  of  a  living 
being.  Therefore  it  is  unscientific,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
to  tear  the  physiology  of  sex  out  of  its  context  in  the  total 
organic  life  of  man. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
psychology  of  sex,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  that 
follows.  Meanwhile,  the  object  of  the  present  discussion 
is,  by  describing  the  actual  mechanism  of  reproduction  in 
man,  to  bring  his  physical  sex  processes  into  their  proper 
relation  with  his  total  organic  existence. 

\To  properly  explain  the  reproductive  act  in  man,  we 
ave  to  make  two  processes  clear — (1)  the  production  of 
male  and  female  sex-cells  in  the  corresponding  individuals, 
and  (2)  the  means  by  which  the  union  of  these  cells  is 
brought  about  in  the  act  of  copulation.  These  two  pro¬ 
cesses  are  the  main  functions  of  the  sexual  organs,  save  in 
the  female,  where  they  perform  the  additional  functions 
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incidental  to  the  foetal  growth  and  the  birth  of  the  new 
individual. 

In  man,  the  organs  which  produce  the  sex-cells,  or 
spermatozoa,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  two  testicles,  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  bag-like  scrotum,  immediately  below  the 
penis.  Each  testicle  is  composed  of  a  convoluted  mass  of 
very  thin  and  delicate  tubes,  and  it  is  within  these  tubes 
that  the  spermatozoa  are  formed.  Outside  the  testicle, 
these  tubes  are  gathered  into  a  single  tube,  itself  much 
convoluted,  to  which  the  name  epididymis  is  given.  The 
epididymis  then  leads  into  a  thick-walled  tube,  the  vas 
deferens ,  which  passes  upwards  till  it  reaches  a  seminal 
vesicle,  which  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  bladder.  There 
are  two  seminal  vesicles,  each  connected  with  a  testicle. 
They  perform  the  function  of  storing  the  spermatozoa, 
which,  when  matured  in  the  testicle,  pass  through  the  epi¬ 
didymis,  up  the  vas  deferens,  and  remain  in  the  seminal 
vesicles  until  they  are  expelled  in  the  act  of  copulation. 

The  vesicles  themselves  are  narrow  pouches,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  formed  of  bundles  of  twisted  saccu¬ 
lated  tubes.  A  narrow  tube,  called  the  ejaculatory  canal, 
leads  from  each  vesicle  to  a  larger  canal  whose  function  it 
is  to  form  a  passage  for  the  urine  when  it  is  expelled  from 
the  bladder.  This  canal  passes  through  the  penis,  which, 
with  the  testicles,  constitutes  the  external  male  organ. 
The  penis  consists  of  a  spongy  mass  of  tissue  which,  when, 
the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  sexual  excitement, 
receives  a  copious  flow  of  blood,  increases  considerably  m 
size,  and  attains  a  rigidity  which  enables  it  to  play  its  part 
as  an  intromittent  organ  during  copulation. 

In  this  list  of  organs,  three  classes  may  be  noticed. 
There  are  first  the  organs  of  production  of  sex  cells — the 
testicles;  second,  the  organs  which  form  reservoirs  for  the 
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sex  cells — the  seminal  vesicles ;  and,  third,  the  organs 
which  afford  an  outward  passage  for  the  cells — the  ejacula¬ 
tory  duct  and  urinary  canal.  In  addition  to  these  it  may 
he  well  to  note  the  function  of  the  prostate  gland,  a  chest- 
nut-sliaped  body  which  surrounds  the  urinary  canal  at 
the  point  where  it  leaves  the  bladder.  It  produces  a  thin 
viscous  fluid,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  indicated  later. 

The  production  of  the  spermatozoa  is  in  detail  a  rather 
complicated  process,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  testicles,  like 
every  other  organ  of  the  body,  are  supplied  with  blood. 
It  is  from  the  nutriment  thus  supplied  that  the  sex-cells 
are  elaborated,  a  fact  which  leads  Dr.  Gamier  to  call  them 
“  la  quintessence  du  sang.”  Individually  the  male  sex- 
cells  are  so  minute  that  they  are  visible  only  under  a 
strong  microscope.  They  are  not  unlike  tadpoles  in  shape, 
having  an  oval  head  and  a  long  thin  tail.  They  are 
capable  of  the  most  rapid  movement,  propelling  them¬ 
selves  by  energetic  tail  movements  through  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  immersed.  In  their  minute  size  and  their 
activity,  we  see  that  these  spermatozoa  possess  the  charac¬ 
teristic  properties  of  male  cells  all  through  the  scale  of 
nature. 

The  central  sexual  organ  in  the  human  female  is  that 
known  as  the  uterus  or  womb.  It  is  the  theatre  of  all 
those  wonderful  changes  that  take  place  between  the  con¬ 
ception  and  birth  of  offspring.  In  itself  it  may  be 
described  as  a  hollow  muscle,  something  like  a  flattened 
pear  in  shape,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  It 
is  situated  behind  the  bladder,  with  its  broad  end  upper¬ 
most.  The  lower  end  narrows  down  to  what  is  called  the 
neck  of  the  womb  and  opens  into  the  vagina,  a  passage 
which  leads  directly  downwards  to  an  external  fissure 
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called  tlie  vulva.  This  fissure  is  bounded  by  two  labia  or 
lips,  the  only  externally  visible  parts  of  the  generative 
organs.  Immediately  within  and  above  the  vulva  is 
situated  the  clitoris,  a  highly  sensitive  organ  like  a  diminu¬ 
tive  penis,  though  in  this  case  the  urinary  canal  is  situated 
just  behind  it,  and  does  not  pass  through  it  as  in  the  penis. 

The  organs  for  the  production  of  the  sex  cells  in  the 
female  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  womb,  to  which 
they  are  bound  by  ligaments.  Each  has  the  shape  of  an 
almond ;  and  these  ovaries  have  no  other  function  than  the 
formation  of  the  ovules,  the  generative  female  cells. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  of  these  ovules  are  formed  in  each 
ovary,  and  are  each  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  being 
flius  ever  so  much  larger  than  the  spermatozoa  or  male 
cells.  Close  beside  each  ovary  is  the  end  of  a  Fallopian 
tube,  which  leads  into  the  upper  part  of  the  womb.  The; 
end  of  each  tube  opens  into  a  kind  of  wide  fringed  bell 
which,  when  it  clasps  the  ovary  in  the  nervous  excitation 
of  copulation,  allows  a  liberated  ovule  to  pass  through  the 
tube  into  the  womb. 

II. — This  rough  description  of  the  essential  reproductive 
organs  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  general  mechanism 
of  the  reproductive  act.  It  is  indeed  a  purely  mechanical 
act,  consisting  in  the  introduction  of  spermatozoa  into  the 
vagina,  so  that  they  may  find  their  way  up  through  the 
womb  and  effect  a  union  between  one  of  their  number  and 
a  liberated  ovule.  The  penis,  in  its  erectile  state,  is  an 
extremely  sensitive  organ,  and  when  introduced  into  the 
vagina  gradually  reaches  a  state  of  high  excitation.  The 
thin  fluid  liberated  by  the  prostate  gland  is  increased 
in  volume  by  this  same  excitation,  and  this  fluid,  mingling 
with  the  spermatozoa,  forms  the  semen  or  male  reproduc¬ 
tive  fluid,  which  is  of  a  viscous  nature  and  whitish  in 
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colour.  When  the  excitation  of  the  penis  is  at  its  height, 
the  ejaculatory  canal  enlarges  and  contracts  alternately, 
thus  drawing  the  spermatozoa  from  the  seminal  vesicles 
and  expelling  them,  in  the  form  of  semen,  through  the 
penis  into  the  vagina. 

This  is  the  crisis  of  the  reproductive  act  as  far  as  the 
male  is  concerned ;  the  crisis  on  the  part  of  the  female 
consists  in  the  liberation  of  an  ovule.  During  the  excita¬ 
tion  of  the  female  organs — in  which  the  sensitive  clitoris 
plays  the  principal  part — the  mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
always  covers  the  ovary.  The  spermatozoa  are  able, 
partly  by  their  own  wonderful  power  of  movement,  partly 
by  aid  of  liair-like  cilia  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  to  pass 
into  the  womb  and  upwards  through  it  into  the  Fallopian 
tube  itself.  In  some  part  of  this  the  union  of  the  sex  cells 
takes  place,  one  of  the  spermatozoa  uniting  with  an  ovule 
in  its  descent  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Thus  the  first  stage 
in  the  reproductive  act  is  completed. 

It  may  seem  a  matter  for  surprise  that  so  many  sperma¬ 
tozoa — hundreds  of  these  microscopic  germs  being  expelled 
in  a  single  coition — should  take  part  in  an  act  where  only 
a  single  one,  or  at  most  two  or  three,  can  take  part  in  the 
actual  reproductive  act.  Only  one  spermatozoon  can  unite 
with  each  liberated  ovule ;  all  the  others  must  pass  away 
useless.  This  is  a  distinct  waste  of  valuable  life-material, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  quite  in  keeping  with  Nature’s 
prodigal  methods  of  securing  the  perpetuation  of  species. 
If  only  one  spermatozoon  wTere  expelled  in  each  copulative 
act,  there  would  be  many  chances  against  its  reaching  the 
ovule.  When  the  spermatozoa  are  in  large  number,  the 
odds  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  one  or  more  of  them  accom¬ 
plishing  the  passage  up  through  the  womb  to  the  Fallopian 
tube. 
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There  must  indeed  be  a  kind  of  competitive  struggle 
between  these  minute  organisms.  The  most  active  and 
vigorous  of  them  will  naturally  achieve  the  desired  end 
first,  thus  excluding  the  others  less  fit.  And  as  vigour  and 
activity  imply  general  fitness  for  existence,  the  first  in  the 
race  will  also  be  the  most  able  for  the  work  of  reproduction, 
the  worthiest,  that  is,  to  carry  on  the  species.  Nature  s 
prodigality,  therefore,  has  some  good  results,  though  it 
would  appear  to*  be  carried  far  beyond  all  useful  bounds. 
The  death  of  thousands  of  spermatozoa  is  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  that  one  may  live,  even  though  that  life  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  purposes  of  Nature.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  reproductive  organs  of  man,  highly  developed  as 
they  are,  appear  to  be  imperfectly  adapted  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  An  ordinary  machine  in  which  such  waste  occurred 
would  be  condemned  at  once;  but  Nature  has  such  vast 
stores  of  vital  energv  to  draw  upon  that  she  can  afford  to 
be  even  repeatedly  extravagant.  Such  extra's  agance,  how  - 
ever,  throws  a  very  unsympathetic  light  on  the  once- 
popular  notion  of  Nature’s  perfection  in  adapting  means 
to  ends,  for  prodigal  waste  is  by  no  means  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  such  a  simple  and  direct  operation  as 
the  bringing  of  reproductive  cells  into  intimate  contact. 
In  different  forms  of  life  there  are  many  marvellous  ways 
of  accomplishing  this  end,  but  none  of  them  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  economical.  Nature,  indeed,  is  the  prototype  of 
spendthrifts. 

The  act  of  copulation  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  crisis 
of  the  reproductive  life.  It  is  really  so  in  the  case  of  the 
male  sex  only ;  for  the  female  it  is  the  beginning  and  not 
the  end.  On  the  female  there  rests  what  Edward  Carpenter 
calls  “  the  speechless  burden  of  sex”— the  duty  of  guarding 
and  nourishing  the  new  living  thing  from  its  conception 
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onwards  through  the  months  of  slow  growth  in  the  womb, 
until  it  is  born  into  self-existence  in  the  outer  world. 
Thus,  while  the  sex-life  of  a  man  culminates,  physiologi¬ 
cally  speaking,  in  the  act  of  sexual  union,  that  of  a  woman 
does  not  reach  its  summit  until  long  after,  in  the  birth  of 
the  being  to  which  that  act  has  given  rise. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  manifold  duties  which  it 
plainly  involves,  makes  the  sex-life  of  woman  far  more 
complex  and  full  than  that  of  her  partners.  It  has  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  the  most  important  kind ;  on 
these  something  will  be  said  later.  Meanwhile,  the  actual 
process  upon  which  so  much  depends  must  be  sketched 
in  outline. 

III. — We  left  the  reproductive  process  at  the  stage 
where  a  spermatozoon  has  reached  the  ovule  and  united 
with  it  in  the  manner  which  characterises  the  essential  act 
of  reproduction  in  all  sexual  beings.  This  fertilised  ovule 
is  the  starting-point  of  a  new  organism ;  it  is  a  human 
being  in  embryo.  Although  comparatively  simple  in 
itself,  it  is  able  to  develop,  under  suitable  conditions,  into 
the  complex  organism  of  the  human  child.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  afforded  by  the  womb  in  which  it  begins  its  life’s 
career. 

During  its  earliest  stages  of  growth — which  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  well-known  process  of  cell-division  first  into 
two,  then  into  four,  and  so  on — the  embryo  uses  up  the 
food  material  which  goes  to  form  the  human  egg  much  as 
in  the  eggs  of  birds.  But  a  different  mode  of  nourishment 
is  soon  adopted.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  womb,  near 
its  topmost  part,  there  forms  a  mass  of  blood  vessels,  called 
the  placenta.  From  it  there  passes  to  the  embryo  a  tube 
called  the  umbilical  cord-  It  contains  two  arteries  bringing 
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fresh  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  embryo,  and  the  vein 
carrying  away  the  blood  which  has  passed  through,  and 
been  used  by,  the  growing  embryo.  The  whole  life  of  the 
embryo,  from  the  time  the  umbilical  connection  is  formed, 
till  the  event  of  birth,  is  sustained  by  the  blood  supplied 
in  this  fashion  from  the  heart  of  the  mother . 

This  intimate  relation  is  the  basis  of  maternity,  the 
ultimate  source  of  that  bond  between  mother  and  offspiing 
which  so  often  persists  through  life  and  survives  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  more  passionate  affections.  It  results  in  the 
embryo  being  wholly  dependent  upon  the  health  of  the 
mother  for  its  own  well-being.  It  responds  to  every  change 
in  her  bodily  system ;  for  the  time  that  the  connection  lasts 
their  lives  are  as  one.  Not  only  has  the  mother  to  main¬ 
tain  her  own  existence,  but  she  has  constantly  to  grv  e  of 
her  own  vital  strength  that  the  embryo  may  live  and  glow. 
Thus  even  at  this  early  and  obscure  stage  we  discover  the 
characteristic  maternal  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  until  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  week  after  con¬ 
ception  that  the  embryo  shows  any  very  distinct  external 
structure.  Then  it  hangs  by  the  umbilical  cord,  suspended 
in  the  midst  of  fluid  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  womb  and 
protects  the  embryo  from  any  shocks  which  might  affect  it 
from  the  outside.  At  this  stage  the  new  organism  seems 
to  be  mostly  head.  Two  little  protuberances  indicate 
where  the  arms  will  develop ;  two  other  protuberances  at 
the  end  of  the  tiny  body  indicate  the  legs.  Towards  the 
end  of  two  months,  these  rudimentary  limbs  have  further 
developed,  the  whole  embryo  lias  become  larger,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  The  development  proceeds  slowly  until  at  the  end 
of  six  months  all  the  distinctive  human  features  of  the 
embryo  have  made  their  appearance. 
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During  this  time  the  womb  has  been  enlarging  as  the 
embryo  grew,  and  this  enlargement  produces  the  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  abdominal  regions  which  is  the  main  external 
evidence  of  pregnancy.  It  is  possible  for  the  embryo  to 
be  born  at  this  stage  and  live,  though  its  fate  is  then 
doubtful.  Three  months  more  are  required  for  it  to  reach 
its  normal  fitness  for  birth. 

The  embrvo,  now  become  a  “  foetus,”  lies  in  the  womb 
with  its  head  downwards,  its  arms  crossed,  the  legs  bent, 
and  the  whole  body  curled  up  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
least  possible  space.  The  crisis  of  birth  is  effected  by 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  womb,  which  recur  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  and  occasion  the 
pains  of  labour  which  are  the  prelude  to  child-birth. 
Then,  too,  the  walls  of  the  vagina  relax  considerably,  SO' 
that  when  the  uterine  contractions,  gradually  dilating  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  force  the  foetus  outwards,  the  vagina 
expands  sufficiently  to  allow  it  an  easy  passage  to  the  outer 
world.  The  umbilical  connection  persists  for  a  little  while 
after  birth,  but  the  placenta  itself  is  soon  expelled.  The 
umbilical  cord  is  cut,  and  the  child,  its  old  source  of  life 
being  no  longer  available,  draws  its  first  breath  and  begins 
its  existence  as  an  independent  being. 

Its  independence,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  absolute. 
It  is  almost  as  unfit  to  fend  for  itself  as  when  imprisoned 
in  the  womb  of  its  mother.  Its  existence  depends,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  on  its  being  supplied  with  suitable  nourishment. 
This  is  furnished  by  the  glands  on  the  breast  of  the  mother. 
During  the  period  of  pregnancy,  when  the  embryo  has 
been  developing,  these  glands  have  been  preparing  for  the 
part  they  have  to  play  when  the  embryo  is  born.  The  last 
months  of  pregnancy  see  an  increase  in  size,  and  when 
birth  has  taken  place,  the  glands  begin  their  important 
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function  of  secreting  milk,  the  staple  food  of  tlie  child 
during  the  first  weeks  of  its  life.  It  is  just  as  if  the  vital 
energy  which  once  flowed  in  the  form  of  blood  through 
the  umbilical  cord  were  diverted  to  the  production  of  life- 
giving  milk.  The  glands  become  full  of  the  fluid,  so  full 
as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  pressure  which  is  relieved  by  the 
child  sucking  the  milk  through  the  nipple  of  the  gland. 

IT. — Soon  after  the  child  thus  begins  its  individual  life, 
all  its  organs,  with  one  exception,  are  able  to  perform 
their  particular  functions.  The  sexual  organs  constitute 
the  exception.  In  the  case  of  the  male  child,  the  first 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  its  life  are  past  before  its  sexual 
organs  attain  that  degree  of  development  which  would 
make  them  capable  of  the  reproductive  act.  The  age  at 
which  they  attain  it  is  called  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  the 
attainment  is  accompanied  by  several  very  interesting 
phenomena.  The  testicles  become  enlarged  and  begin  to 
perform  their  function  of  producing  spermatozoa.  With 
this  the  sexual  desires  of  the  organism  are  roused  and  the 
sex-life  begins. 

This  important  change  is  not-  without  its  external  evi¬ 
dences.  Hair  appears  on  the  sexual  regions,  under  the 
arm-pits,  and  later  on  the  chin.  The  larynx  grows  in 
size  and  the  pitch  of  the  voice  changes  from  an  alto  to  a 
tenor  or  even  a  deeper  note.  These  are  the  tokens  of  the 
attainment  of  sexual  maturity,  when  the  boy  becomes,  in 
the  eye  of  nature,  a  man.  From  this  period  onward,  a  new 
problem  enters  into  his  life ;  and  it  never  leaves  him  until 
old  age  brings  with  it  the  death  of  sexual  activity. 

Puberty  comes  to  the  female  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age. 
There  is  no  change  of  voice  comparable  with  that  in  the 
male,  and  the  growth  of  hair  is  confined  to  the  arm-pits  and 
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tlie  sexual  regions.  But  tlie  full  development  of  the  sexual 
organs  is  not  evidenced,  as  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  male,  meiely 
by  tlie  awakening  of  sexual  desires  and  a  few  external 
signs.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  phenomenon  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  description,  one  which  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  sex-life  of  every  female.  To  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  has  been  the  source  of  a  marvellous  amount 
of  misconception,  superstition,  and  dispute,  is  given  the 
name  menstruation. 

As  its  name  implies,  menstruation  is  a  phenomenon  of 
monthly  occurrence.  It  mainly  affects  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  which  lines  the  womb,  although  its  influence  is  felt 
all  through  the  body  and  touches  even  the  emotions  and 
intellect.  Once  every  lunar  month,  this  membiane 
becomes  congested  and  then  begins  to  disintegrate.  The 
debris  so  formed,  mingled  with  the  blood  which  escapes 
from  the  ruptured  membrane,  passes  through  the  neck  of 
the  womb  and  thence  outwards  through  the  vagina.  This 
constitutes  the  “  menstrual  flow,”  a  process  which  occupies 
from  three  to  six  days  as  a  rule,  and  results  in  the  whole 
lining  of  the  womb  being  removed.  Thereafter  a  lapid 
process  of  healing  sets  in;  the  mucous  membrane  is  formed 
again  and  persists  until  the  next  menstrual  peiiod,  when 
it  suffers  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 

This  monthly  event  is  accompanied  by  several  interesting 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  individual.  At 
the  approach  of  the  period,  the  pulse-rate  rises  slightly, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  general  activity  to  increase. 
This  increase  reaches  a  climax,  and  the  menstrual  flow 
begins.  Then  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  the  appetite 
decreases,  the  digestion  becomes  disturbed;  theie  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  flushing  of  the  face,  with  a  loss  of  clearness  of 
complexion  sometimes  accompanied  by  dark  rings  under 
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tlie  eyes.  Often  the  breath  and  shin  are  of  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour.  The  voice  loses  its  clearness ;  there  is  a 
predisposition  to  malaise ,  headache,  and  unusually  heavy 
sleep.  The  genital  regions  are  congested,  giving  a  feeling 
of  pain  and  tension,  which  is  shared  by  the  breasts  and 
the  thyroid  gland,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

During  the  period,  also,  any  natural  inclination  to 
caprice,  depression  or  fits  of  temper,  is  exaggerated,  the 
whole  system,  indeed,  being  in  a  tense  and  excitable  state. 
All  of  these  symptoms  do  not  invariably  occur,  though 
they  are  all  frequent  accompaniments  of  the  menstrual 
crisis.  In  delicate  or  diseased  women  several  of  them  may 
be  emphasised  to  an  unhealthy  degree,  and  even  in  a  normal 
healthy  case  they  make  the  individual  for  the  time  being 
a  partial  invalid. 

These  features  of  the  phenomenon  of  menstruation  have, 
in  the  main,  been  recognised  for  centuries.  They  are  part 
of  the  accepted  facts  of  physiology,  having  been  verified 
almost  ad  infinitum.  But  although  the  phenomenon  itself 
has  thus  become  almost  a  commonplace,  few  matters  are 
more  disputed  than  its  meaning  and  purpose.  Nearly 
every  book  treating  of  the  subject  gives  it  a  different  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  and  although  authoritative  opinion  is  now 
drifting  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  theory,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  anything  like  dogmatic  in  coming  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Some  things  are,  however,  fairly  certain.  The  menstrual 
period  is  generally  associated  with  a  heightening  of  the 
sexual  desires  which,  when  observed  in  animals,  goes  by 
the  name  of  “heat”  or  “  rut.”  It  is  also  accompanied,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  process  of  “  ovulation,”  in  which  the  ovum, 
ripened  to  a  state  fit  for  fertilisation,  is  liberated  from  the 
ovary.  The  three  processes  are  roughly  parallel,  and  this 
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parallelism  indicates  that  the  time  of  menstruation  is  also 
that  best  fitted  for  a  fertile  sexual  union,  the  sexual  desires 
being  then  at  their  height  and  the  female  cells  being  in 
the  best  condition  for  impregnation  by  the  spermatozoa. 

These  considerations  have  led  a  number  of  authorities 
to  look  upon  menstruation  as  the  result  of  disappointed 
impregnation.  From  this  point  of  view  the  growth  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  womb,  which  goes  on  until  the 
beginning  of  the  menstrual  period,  is  regarded  as  a  direct 
preparation  for  receiving  an  ovule  should  it  be  fertilised 
through  coition.  At  the  same  period  of  preparation,  the 
sexual  desires  are  strongest  and  ovulation  has  produced  an 
ovule  ready  for  fertilisation.  When  coition  does  not  take 
place,  all  these  preparations  are  useless,  and  the  natural 
reaction  from  this  state  of  extreme  readiness  is  expressed 
in  a  rapid  relapse  and  a  disintegration  of  the  tissue  which 
has  been  denied  the  end  for  which  it  was  formed. 

Havelock  Ellis  and  the  authors  of  “  The  Evolution 
of  Sex  ”  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the  most  reasonable 
view  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
such  a  view  is  merely  their  opinion,  not  their  conviction. 
More  information,  more  investigation,  is  wanted  before  a 
reliable  conclusion  can  be  obtained.  At  present  we  can 
only  note  the  growing  tendency  to  regard  menstruation 
and  “  rut  ”  as  fundamentally  identical  in  character.  The 
sanguinary  flow  is  only  found  in  the  genus  homo  and  some 
of  the  higher  animals,  such  as  the  apes.  In  the  lower 
animals  it  is  absent,  but  in  their  case  menstruation  is 
represented,  according  to  this  view,  by  the  periodic  rise 
of  sexual  emotion  in  the  female,  during  which  period  alone 
the  animal  will  admit  the  male. 

Here  an  obvious  objection  may  be  made.  The  rutting 
time  being  the  only  period  during  which  the  animal  per- 
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mits  coition,  one  would  expect  the  menstrual  period  to  be 
similarly  fit  for  coition,  in  tlie  case  of  menstruating 
animals,  man  included.  But  in  even  tlie  lowest  tribes  of 
mankind,  sexual  intercourse  during  menstruation  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  often  with  the  utmost  strictness.  It  is  understood, 
indeed,  that  sexual  desire  is  absent  during  the  time  of  the 
menstrual  flow,  being  only  present  in  a  heightened  degree 
immediately  before  and  after  the  period. 

This  fact  would  appear  to  be  an  insuperable  argument 
against  any  theory  that  rut  and  menstruation  are 'really 
one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  and 
the  same  phenomenon  could  produce  such  contradictory 
results  in  species  not  so  very  far  removed  from  each  other 
in  the  scale  of  evolution.  And  the  difficulty  remains  until 
it  is  discovered  how  the  extreme  prejudice  amongst  human 
beings  to  intercourse  during  menstruation  has  really 
arisen. 

That  prejudice  has  all  along  been  closely  associated  with 
religious  superstitions  and  the  dogmas  of  ignorant  mytho¬ 
logy.  To  the  mind  of  primitive  man,  the  phenomena  of 
menstruation  were  eminently  calculated  to  arouse  that 
wondering  fear  which  is  the  mainspring  of  early  religious 
notions.  From  the  earliest  times  a  menstruating  woman 
has  been  “  taboo,”  unclean.  Every  savage  nation  has  a 
superstition  associated  with  her.  rThe  ancient  Hindoos  and 
Jews  regarded  her  in  much  the  same  light  as  a  leper. 
Some  of  these  early  superstitions  survive  to-day  even 
among  civilised  peoples — a  fact  which  eloquently  shows 
how  deep-seated  these  misconceptions  are.  In  modern 
Greece  a  menstruating  woman  is  not  allowed  to  kiss  the 
images  in  the  churches  or  join  in  the  communion  service. 
In  our  own  country  it  is  devoutly  believed  by  many  other¬ 
wise  fairly  intelligent  people  that  the  touch  of  a  woman 
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in  the  same  condition  is  contaminating,  to  the  extent  of 
spoiling  hams  and  turning  milk  sour. 

For  the  details-  of  this  interesting  aspect  of  religions 
folly,  the  reader  may  consult  the  second  volume  of 
Havelock  Ellis’s  “  Psychology  of  Sex.”  The  sole  reason 
for  touching  upon  it  here  is  to  emphasise  a  theory  which 
has  important  bearings  on  the  moral  problems  we  shall 
have  to  consider  later,  as  well  as  upon  the  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  menstruation  itself  in  the  sex-life. 
This  theory  is  to  the  effect  that  the  prejudice  against  sexual 
intercourse  during  menstruation  is  a  religious,  not  a 
natural  prejudice.  Dr.  Ellis  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
in  this  case  the  organised  weight  of  superstition  has 
actually  reversed  the  natural  inclinations  of  women  during 
the  menstrual  crisis.  We  have  only  to  remember  the 
immense  power  which  superstition  has  over  the  primitive, 
and  even  the  civilised,  intelligence  to  see  that  this  cause 
is  quite  equal  to  producing  the  effect  assigned  to  it. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  aided  by  the  physiological  relapse 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  menstruation,  a  relapse 
which  tends  for  the  moment  to  lower  the  sexual  ardour  as 
it  lowers  the  whole  vital  tone  and  activity.  The  theory  is 
at  least  an  extremely  plausible  one,  and  its  truth  is  all  the 
more  likely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sex  is  the  subject  upon 
which  superstitious  prejudice  of  various  sorts  has  had  the 
greatest  effect.  Peligion  and  the  sex-life  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  through  the  ages ;  and  in  the  immediate  to-day  as 
well  as  in  the  remote  yesterday  we  find  the  mass  of  men 
following,  m  their  sexual  relations,  not  so  much  then 
natural  instincts,  or  their  cultivated  reason,  as  the  dictates 
of  a  religious  faith  that  has  been  consolidated  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  misconception,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 

Y. — Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  exact  physio- 
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logical  meaning  of  menstruation,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  marks  the  highest  period  in  a  monthly  rhythm  in  the 
sex-life  of  every  woman.  It  is  the  highest  point  in  a  wave 
which  rises  and  falls  each  month,  now  touching  the  summit 
of  sexual  activity  at  the  menstrual  period  and  now  receding 
until  it  touches  the  point  of  lowest  sexual  vigour,  midway 
between  two  periods.  Therefore  we  may  say,  with  a  stretch 
of  language,  that  the  inconstancy  of  woman  has  a  real 
physiological  basis  and  lies  outside  the  region  of  her  con¬ 
trol.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
free  from  any  such  imposed  rhythm  in  his  physical  being ; 
he  is  subject  to  no  such  physiological  law  which  disturbs 
the  even  intensity  of  liis  erotic  desires.  Menstruation,  in 
short,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  phenomena  which  mark  off 
the  sexes  from  one  another  with  an  insuperable  barrier. 

There  is  every  indication,  in  the  light  of  recent  experi¬ 
ments,  that  this  popular  and  wholly  natural  opinion  is  a 
mistaken  one.  There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  a 
menstrual  crisis  in  the  male,  but  he  nevertheless  appears 
to  be  subject  to  a  sexual  rhythm,  a  periodic  rise  and  fall 
in  sexual  activity,  which,  like  menstruation,  is  completed 
within  the  space  of  a  lunar  month. 

Most  of  the  available  information  on  this  interesting 
subject  will  be  found  summarised  in  the  volume  on  I  he 
Psvchology  of  Sex  ”  already  mentioned ;  as  it  is  yet  one 
of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  science  of  sex,  it  need  not 
be  dealt  with  here  in  detail.  Put  there  are  one  or  two 
considerations  which  might  lead  us  to  expect  some  kind 
of  parallelism  in  this  matter  between  man  and  woman. 
Not  only  are  the  two  sexes  linked  together  by  their  origin 
in  a  common  cell  far  back  in  the  early  stages  of  evolution, 
but  the  male  and  female  sexual  organs  of  even  the  highest 
animals  show  a  general  similarity  in  design  and  purpose 
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which  suggests  that  any  notable  function  on  the  part  of 
one  will  be  reproduced  in  some  form  by  the  other. 

This  similarity  extends  even  to  details.  The  clitoris, 
it  has  been  remarked,  is  very  like  a  rudimentary  penis  ,  the 
testicles  correspond  to  the  ovaries,  the  epididymis  to  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  seminal  vesicles  to  the  womb. 
Hence  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  male 
organs  show  something  approaching  the  monthly  rhythm 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  corresponding  female 
organs.  The  investigations  bearing  on  this  question  have 
as  yet  been  exceedingly  meagre,  though  they  all  seem  to 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Where  the  geneial  piin- 
ciples  of  human  evolution  point  so  clearly  to  the  same 
result,  there  is  a  sound  hope  that  continued  investigation 
will  confirm  the  theory  that  man,  like  woman,  is  affected 
by  a  monthly  rise  and  fall  in  sexual  vigour. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  the  rise  and  fall  in  man 
cannot  be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  woman,  else  it  would 
almost  surely  have  been  recognised  long  ago.  Compared 
with  his  counterpart,  the  male  leads  a  uniform  sexual  life 
—at  least  as  far  as  his  individual  physical  organisation 
is  concerned.  The  female  is,  as  Havelock  Ellis  puts  it, 
always  on  a  curve,  now  rising  to  the  menstrual  maximum, 
now  sinking  away  from  it.  This  deeply-rooted  difference 
between  the  sexes  affects  not  only  tlieir  physical  sexual 
existence,  but  also  that  higher  life  of  sexual  emotion  and 
thought  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 

There  remains  to  us  the  question  of  what  part  the  repro¬ 
ductive  life  of  man  plays  with  regard  to  the  totality  of  Ins 
physical  existence.  We  may  at  once  recognise  that 
although  the  sexual  organs  themselves  are  very  highly 
specialised  for  a  particular  purpose,  they  are  so  linked 
with  the  other  organs  of  the  human  frame  that  no  change 
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in  tliem  is1  without  its  effect  on  the  whole  system.  The 
spermatozoa  and  the  ovules  are  formed  from  the  blood, 
which  is  indeed  the  basis  of  the  life  of  the  whole  organism. 
Thus  each  act  of  reproduction  involves  a  sacrifice  of  life- 
material,  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  whole  body  takes  part, 
since  it  ultimately  means  a  sacrifice  of  blood. 

In  the  act  itself,  too,  the  whole  nervous  system  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  intense  excitation;  respiration  and  circula¬ 
tion  are  profoundly  affected.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  activity  of  the  genital  organs  from  the  general 
life  of  the  body.  If  that  life  is  unhealthy,  the  genital 
activity  must  suffer  ;  and  any  morbid  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  genital  organs  must  react  in  some  fashion  on  the 
bodily  life. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  woman.  We 
have  already  noted  the  influence  of  menstruation  on  her 
general  condition ;  and  it  is  evident  that  pregnancy,  which 
makes  peculiarly  heavy  demands  upon  her  system,  must 
have  correspondingly  important  effects  on  her  physical 
existence.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  emphasising 
these  obvious  facts  were  it  not  for  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  divorce  sex  from  its  connection  with  the  bodily  life  of 
mankind,  a  tendency  which  proceeds  even  to  the  extent  of 
supposing  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  physiological  indif¬ 
ference  whether  sexual  activity  is  repressed  or  exercised. 
Everything  in  the  popular  attitude  towards  sex  is  apt  to 
encourage  this  tendency ;  everything  in  the  physiology  of 
sex  militates  against  it.  In  the  higher  regions  of  the  sex 
life  we  shall  find  the  same  tendency  powerfully,  even  more 
powerfully,  at  work ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  business  of 
the  psychology  of  sex  to  combat  it  likewise.  Not  even 
love  in  its  highest  and  most  spiritual  forms  is  a  thing 
apart  from  the  root  and  pith  of  the  human  frame. 
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To  separate  the  two  is  to  suggest  that  they  are  apart  in 
actual  nature,  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  physical 
manifestations  of  sex  and  those  where  feeling  and  senti¬ 
ment  play  the  principal  part.  In  a  word,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  emphasises  the  popular  idea  of  the  vital  distinction 
between  lust  and  love,  between  the  passion  of  the  animal 
and  the  spiritualised  affection  of  a  rational  being. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  popular  idea  is  justified.  There 
is  unquestionably  a  great  difference  between  brute  lust  and 
refined  love;  the  one  has  for  its  aim  the  gratification  of 
passing  physical  desire,  while  the  other  is  guided  by  a 
lofty  and  unselfish  ideal.  But  this  difference,  like  that 
between  man  and  the  animal,  is  a  difference  of  degree,  not 
of  kind.  It  is  as  erroneous  to  think  that  lust  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  no  emotion,  as  it  is  to  imagine  that  love,  even 
in  its  highest  forms,  is  not  alloyed  with  some  traces  of 
physical  passion.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  present 
chapter  to  show  that  the  attraction  between  the  sexes  is 
never  without  an  element  of  emotion,  that  it  is  never  a 
matter  in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  alone  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  evolution  of  man  himself  from 
the  animal,  we  have  to  recognise  an  ascending  scale  from 
the  base  to  the  noble.  At  the  foot  of  the  scale  there  is  the 
blind  unreasoning  passion  of  the  uncultured  man,  who 
displays  only  those  emotions  which  the  human  race  shares 
with  its  brute  forbears.  Higher  up,  the  emotional  element 
becomes  more  refined ;  there  is  a  dawning  sense  of  ©esthetic 
taste,  of  altruistic  consideration  for  the  object  of  affection. 
As  we  ascend  the  scale,  this  refinement  increases  until  we 
reach  that  purified  passion  of  which  the  poets  sing.  But 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  base  of  the  scale  is 
founded  in  the  animal  world,  where  lust,  as  it  is  called,  is 
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a  supreme  law  and  only  tlie  simplest  and  most  primitive 
emotions  accompany  the  consummation  of  the  sexual  life. 
The  poet’s  love  has  grown  from  that  foundation,  and  to 
separate  that  love  from  the  lust  from  which  it  sprang  is  to 
deny  a  direct  line  of  natural  descent. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  must  he  regarded  as  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  previous  one.  From  the  organic  basis 
of  the  reproductive  act,  with  its  emotional  accompani¬ 
ments,  it  will  seek  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
these  accompaniments  in  number  and  strength,  and  their 
gradual  union  with  those  intellectual  elements  which  most 
of  all  distinguish  us  from  the  creatures  of  the  lower  world. 
It  is  this  union  of  body,  heart,  and  head  which  marks  the 
supreme  love,  the  complete  realisation  of  human  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  highest  happiness.  This,  and  not  the 
shadowy,  emasculated  vision  of  the  mystic,  wherein  the 
things  of  the  body  have  no  place,  is  the  true  ideal  of  human 
affection. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  one’s  finger  on  the  point  in  the  scale 
of  evolution  at  which  emotion  first  accompanies  the  union 
of  sex  cells  in  the  act  of  reproduction.  Not  even  the  first 
beginnings  of  a  nervous  system,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  before  feeling  can  exist,  can  be  taken  as  marking 
this  important  milestone  in  sexual  development.  For  in 
the  case  of  the  micro-organisms  already  described  (p.  32) 
there  are  no  traces  of  a  nervous  system,  while  there  is  every 
indication  of  some  rudimentary  kind  of  feeling.  Their 
curious  mimicry  of  the  wooings  of  higher  animals  would  be 
meaningless  were  they  not  able  to  feel  attractions  and 
repulsions',  those  primitive  feelings  from  which  love  and 
hate  are  born. 

Where  there  is  a  well-developed  nervous  system,  there 
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is  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  The  creatures  of  the  animal 
world  are  driven  to  the  procreative  act  by  a  power  which 
can  be  nothing  else  than  true  sexual  emotion.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  love  songs  of  birds  and  the  antics 
of  brightly-plumaged  male  members  of  the  same  class 
during  the  breeding  season ;  such  facts  show  that  birds 
respond  to  the  aesthetic  emotions,  these  emotions  being 
closely  linked  with  the  sexual  life.  Every  class  of  well- 
developed  animal  supplies  similar  instances  of  emotional 
display  in  connection  with  the  sexual  act;  and  each  brings 
to  the  same  act  an  intensity  of  passional  ardour  which 
shows  emotion  at  its  height.  It  would  be  useless  to  mul¬ 
tiply  cases  in  point;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  indicate 
that  in  the  animal  world  from  which  we  have  descended, 
there  is  a  strong  emotional  element  in  that  crisis  of  the 
sexual  life  which  is  so  often  regarded  as  a  purely  physical 
action  in  all  creatures  save  man  only.  Sexual  emotion  is 
part  of  our  natural  inheritance,  and  a  most  valuable  part. 
For  it  contains  those  germs  of  aesthetic,  social,  and  self- 
sacrificing  emotions,  which  have  reached  such  heights  of 
development  in  human  history  and  formed  such  important 
elements  in  civilisation.  TV  hen  we  pass  the  threshold  of 
humanity,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  find  a  group  of 
powerful  and  complex  emotions  associated  with  the  organic 
sexual  need.  The  analysis  of  that  group  remains  as  our 
immediate  task. 

II —There  is  a  common  theory  that  the  peculiarly  sexual 
emotions  depend  entirely  upon  the  existence  and  action  of 
the  reproductive  organs.  These  organs,  indeed,  are  often 
spoken  of  as  the  only  source  of  sexual  desire.  Krafft- 
Ebing,  in  his  important  work  entitled  “  Psychopathia 
Sexualis  ”  says  that  the  sexual  life  begins  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  sexual  organs.  It  seems  quite  natural  that 
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this  should  be  the  case,  that  there  should  be  no  sexual 
emotion  until  the  particular  organs  which  give  it  its 
natural  expression  are  mature.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
the  attainment  of  puberty  is  the  sign  for  an  access  of  the 
strong  emotions  of  sex,  that  this  crisis  divides  the  life  of 
the  individual  into  two  parts,  one  in  which  he  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  non-sexual  being  and  the  other  m 
which  one  of  his  chief  characteristics  is  his  sexuality. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  sexual  emotion  could 
not  possibly  exist  without  the  full  development  of  the 
genital  organs;  but  the  impossibility  is  only  apparent. 
There  are  indubitable  facts  which  prove  that  the  emotion 
of  sex  may  exist  even  when  the  reproductive  organs  are 
incapable  of  duly  performing  their  natural  function,  as 
when  they  are  undeveloped,  mutilated,  or  when  old  age 
has  brought  their  period  of  vigour  to  an  end. 

Most  of  the  recorded  cases  of  sexual  desire  preceding  the 
development  of  the  genital  organs  belong  to  medical 
reports,  being  cases  in  which  mental  or  bodily  disease  is 
present.  Idiots  and  imbeciles  are  apt  to  betray  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  desire  long  before  their  genital  development 
is  complete.  Even  in  the  case  of  fairly  normal  beings,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  system  responds  to 
the  stimulus  of  sexual  desire  years  before  the  age  of 
puberty.  At  any  rate,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  sexual  emo¬ 
tion  may  be  felt  previous  to  the  date  of  sexual  maturity. 
This  means  that  the  emotion  in  question  is  to  some  extent 
independent  of  genital  development,  that  although  t  le 
attainment  of  genital  maturity,  with  its  accompanying 
formation  and  storage  of  reproductive  material,  marks  le 
real  beginning  of  the  sex  life,  some  tremors  of  its  power¬ 
ful  emotions  may  have  been  felt  already  by  the  undeveloped 
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Tlie  facts  are  still  more  clear  as  regards  tlie  mutilation 
of  tlie  reproductive  organs.  It  might  he  thought  that,  as 
the  testicles  are  the  organs  which  produce  the  generative 
material,  their  removal  would  entail  the  disappearance  of 
genital  desire.  This  is  not,  however,  the  actual  case.  Cas¬ 
tration,  as  such  an  operation  is  called,  often  puts  an  end 
only  to  the  capacity  for  fertile  copulation ;  the  power  of 
accomplishing  coitus,  with  its  attendant  emotions, 
remains.  Similarly  m  the  case  of  woman,  the  sexual  emo¬ 
tions  may  persist  even  when  the  ovaries,  the  essential  re¬ 
productive  organs,  have  been  entirely  removed.  ihe 
decline  which  accompanies  old  age  lias  a  like  effect.  A 
man  who1  is  too  old  for  actual  reproduction  may  yet  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  sexual  attraction;  while  a  woman  who  has 
passed  the  critical  period  of  her  life  when  menstruation 
ceases  (the  menopause)  may  also  experience  at  least  an 
echo  of  the  sex-passion  of  her  earlier  years. 

If,  moreover,  the  existence  of  sexual  emotion  depended 
entirely  upon  the  vigour  of  the  genital  organs,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  exhaustion  of  these  organs  should  entail  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  emotion.  But,  after  the  genital  organs  have, 
through  repeated  coition,  reached  a  stage  at  which  they 
no  longer  respond  to  the  normal  sexual  stimulus,  the  bodily 
system  as  a  whole  is  still  responsive  to  the  manifestations 
of  sexual  emotion.  Love  does  not  die  when  the  sexual 
organs  have  for  a  time  reached  the  extremity  of  their 
activity  and  demand  no  more ;  caresses  still  appeal  to  the 
sensibilities,  and  the  desire  for  intimate  companionship  con¬ 
tinues  almost  undiminislied.  Thus  the  emotional  side  of 
the  sex-life  may  survive  the  exhaustion  of  the  purely 
physical  sex  functions,  which  rise  and  fall  in  vigour  with 
the  particular  condition  of  the  sexual  oigans. 

All  this  evidence  goes  to  show  that  we  cannot  look  upon 
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tlie  sexual  organs  themselves  as  the  sole  seat  of  the  sexual 
emotions.  It  would  indeed  he  a  matter  for  surprise  if  such 
complex  emotions  could  be  referred  entirely  to  a  single  set 
of  organs.  We  have  only  to  analyse  these  emotions  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  affect  the  whole  system,  bodily  and  mental, 
that  all  the  senses — sight,  smell,  touch,  and  hearing — play 
their  part  in  heightening  the  emotional  intensity,  and  that 
sexual  love  thrills  man  through  his  entire  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  being.  This  view  of  the  matter  places  the 
organs  of  reproduction  on  an  independent  and  somewhat 
secondary  plane;  their  function  is  almost  solely  that  of 
giving  physical  expression  to  an  attraction  which  involves 
body,  heart,  and  soul  in  its  influence. 

the  part  which  the  various  senses  play  with  regard 
to  the  sexual  instinct  is  easily  recognised.  The  most 
primitive  and  important  of  them  all,  that  of  touch,  reveals 
its  effect  in  so  many  obvious  wTays  that  it  is  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  at  any  length.  Every  caress  given 
and  taken  is  a  testimony  to  its  influence,  as  it  is  an  index 
to  the  ardour  of  the  emotion  which  prompts  it.  The  seat 
of  the  caress  is  usually  some  part  where  the  nervous  sus¬ 
ceptibility  is  highly  developed,  as  in  the  hands  and  lips. 

It  must  be  recognised,  moreover,  that  the  sexual  organs 
themselves  are,  as  regards  their  more  external  parts,  tactile 
organs.  They  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  same  kind  of 
external  stimulus  as  lies  in  a  hand-pressure  or  a  kiss,  a 
stimulus  which  may  affect  the  whole  nervous  system  and  . 
lead  to  an  access  of  sexual  emotion.  Sentimentalists  do 
not  usually  consider  the  language  of  touch  to  be  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  love,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  has  the  right  of 
priority  to  be  so  considered.  Long  before  eyes,  ears,  or 
nose  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  womb  of  evolution, 
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tlie  sense  of  toucli  liad  played  its  part  in  accomplishing 
the  reproductive  ends  of  nature.  The  love-antics  of  the 
protozoa  already  described  (p.  32)  are  carried  on  simply 
by  a  primitive  sense  of  touch,  a  sense  which  through  the 
ages  of  natural  development  becomes  so  acute  and  refined 
as  to  be  capable  of  expressing  the  most  delicate  shades 
of  emotion.  In  human  beings  this  development  has 
reached  its  climax.  The  mere  touch  of  a  sympathetic 
person  is  sometimes  enough  to  rouse  the  sexual  emotions ; 
and  when  it  is  accompanied  by  all  those  refinements  of 
caress  to  which  human  love  has  educated  itself,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  the  sex-life. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  influence  of  touch 
is  to  a  certain  extent  an  electric  one.  Nerves  transmit 
their  messages  from  organ  to  brain  and  from  brain  to  organ 
by  means  of  electrical  currents,  and  it  is  hardly  a  stretch  of 
language  to  look  upon  the  human  body  as  an  electrical 
system.  The  thrill  which,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  popular 
fiction,  so  often  accompanies  a  touch  from  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex,  is  strictly  comparable  to  an  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  through  the  nerves  affected.  In  the  sexual  act 
itself,  where  nervous  excitation  reaches  its  most  intense 
point,  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
mutual  electrical  discharge — a  phenomenon  which  would 
account  for  the  physical  quietude  which  follows  that  act, 
inasmuch  as  it  relieves  the  tension  of  the  nervous  system. 

This  electrical  element  in  the  sense  of  touch  will  also  aid 
us  in  understanding  the  powerful  influence  which  some 
individuals  possess  over  others.  These  individuals  are 
usually  of  a  highly  emotional  temperament,  as  if  their 
nerves  were  the  seat  of  more  electrical  energy  than  they 
could  easily  find  an  outlet  for.  Their  touch  means  more 
than  the  touch  of  an  ordinary  person ;  it  has  either  a  much 
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stronger  subduing  or  exciting  effect.  Sucb  persons  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  possessing  magnetic  personalities', 
and  the  term  is  not  altogether  inappropriate.  It  seems, 
at  any  rate,  that  their  peculiar  power  is  due  to  the  high- 
strung  condition  of  their  nervous  systems,  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which  electrical  influences  must  play  some  part.  Such 
exceptional  nervous  power  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
correspondingly  exceptional  capacity  for  emotional  excite¬ 
ment. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  worth 
noting  that  such  magnetic  or  electrical  influence  of  one 
person  on  another  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  actual 
contact.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  electrical  action  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  which  the  success  of  wireless  telegraphy  practically 
testifies.  An  electrical  machine  in  one  corner  of  a  room  is 
able  to  affect  the  condition  of  another  machine  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner,  the  waves  of  electrical  energy  passing  through 
the  ether  of  the  space  between.  So  it  is  with  human 
beings,  themselves  electrical  machines.  That  subtle  sense 
of  the  presence  of  a  second  person,  when  sight,  smell,  touch, 
or  hearing  give  no  clue,  is  due  to  this  silent  and  penetrating 
electrical  influence.  And  every  one  of  us  seems  to  possess 
a  particular  quality  in  this  way,  just  as  we  have  a,  par¬ 
ticular  quality  of  touch,  of  speech.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
presence  of  every  person  does  not  affect  us  in  the  same 
way ;  with  some,  the  subtle  influence  harmonises  with 
our  own,  with  others,  it  affects  us  with  a  vague  sense  of  dis¬ 
cord.  This  mutual  influence  is  often  the  secret  of  those 
unreasoning  likes  and  dislikes  that  people,  especially  of 
opposite  sexes,  have  for  each  other  even  at  their  first 
meeting.  It  is  partly  responsible,  too,  for  that  strange 
sympathy  between  certain  people  which  enables  them  to 
read  each  other’s  thoughts  and  anticipate  each  other’s 
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wishes  without  a  word  being  spoken  or  a  gesture  being 
made.  Possibly,  also,  no  complete  love  can  exist  without 
a  basis  in  this  subtle  sympathy.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
mere  presence  of  the  other  a  source  of  pleasure  and  of  a 
feeling  of  rest  and  satisfaction,  wdiile  absence  brings  with 
it  a  vague  sense  of  want.  It  is  this  which  forms  the  hidden 
foundation  of  that  mutual  understanding  without  which 
affection  is  a  mere  name.  For  the  most  part  we  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  action  and  can  only  judge  of  its  reality  in¬ 
directly  from  its  effects.  Human  experience  lias  clearly 
shown  the  existence  of  these  effects ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  we  have  here  a  branch  of  physiological  psycho¬ 
logy  which  would  well  repay  more  careful  study  and  cul¬ 
tivation. 

IY. — To  return  to  the  part  which  the  five  senses  play  in 
the  sex-life,  we  come  again  to  the  level  where  facts  are 
more  numerous  and  definite.  The  sense  of  touch  has  been 
shown  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  stimulating  sexual 
emotion ;  the  sense  of  sight  is,  though  a  later  development 
in  evolution,  entitled  to  almost  as  high  a  place.  For  it  is 
the  source  of  those  aesthetic  feelings  which  play  their  part 
in  the  sexual  life  even  of  animals.  The  gaily-coloured 
plumage  of  the  male  bird  of  paradise,  of  the  peacock,  and 
of  many  other  birds,  appeals  through  the  sense  of  sight  to 
the  erotic  feelings  of  the  female,  thus  forming  an  important 
element  in  their  lowly  courtships.  In  the  case  of  man,  this 
primitive  mode  of  feeling  has  become  developed  into  an 
aesthetic  sense,  which  in  civilised  countries  reaches  a  stage 
of  complexity  and  refinement  which  gives  it  an  immense 
power  over  the  feelings.  Beauty,  both  in  the  male  and  the 
female,  is  an  element  in  sexual  attraction  which  has  a 
first  place  in  the  opinion  of  very  many  people.  Poetry 
and  romance  testify  in  a  most  unmistakeable  way  to  the 
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important  influence  wliicli  lovely  form  and  colour  have 
over  the  sexual  susceptibilities  ;  and  human  experience  con¬ 
firms  their  testimony  at  every  point.  But  since  form  and 
colour  can  appeal  to  the  feelings  only  through  the 'sense  of 
sight,  we  must  recognise  that  sense  as  the  medium  of  this 
powerful  sexual  stimulus,  “Love  at  first  sight”  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  sentimental  romance,  and  it  could 
never  occur,  except  perhaps  through  the  subtle  electrical 
sympathy  already  discussed,  were  the  eyes  not  one  of  the 
open  gateways  to  the  heart. 

Beauty,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  sexual  stimulus 
through  the  sense  of  sight.  The  power  of  association  is  so- 
strong  that  the  appearance  of  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex, 
though  not  affecting  our  sense  of  beauty  in  any  particular 
way,  calls  up  memories  of  the  erotic  experiences  of  the  past. 
It  may  also  awaken  that  instinct  which  slumbers  in  the 
body  until  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  if  it  do  not  awaken  it, 
it  may  give  it  definite  direction  and  purpose.  The  femi¬ 
nine  sex,  being  coquettes  from  time  immemorial,  have  not 
been  slow  to  develop  this  form  of  sexual  association  into 
a  very  art  of  suggestion.  Not  only  do  they  seek  to  influ¬ 
ence  men  by  their  direct  beauty,  but  they,  when  modesty 
or  the  conventionalities  of  society  do  not  restrain  them, 
add  to  its  power  by  glimpses  and  gestures  which  are  merely 
half-hints  of  what  they  dare  not  display  or  express.  On 
the  music-hall  stage,  especially  on  the  Continent,  this  art 
of  suggestion  has  been  developed  to  an  exceptional  finesse 
and  has  reached  the  climax  of  cleverness  and  audacity. 
Its  power  over  the  sexual  emotions,  subtle  though  it  may 
be,  can  hardly  be  denied,  for  the  puritans  of  both  sexes  are 
unanimous  in  its  disfavour.  We  must  therefore  regard  it 
as  an  additional  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  sense  of  sight 
as  a  medium  of  the  sexual  emotions. 
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What  lias  been  said  of  tlie  sense  of  sight  may  well  be 
repeated  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  love-songs  of  birds 
have  much  the  same  influence  as  brilliant  plumage ;  and  in 
man  the  hearing,  appealed  to  b}r  music  and  speech,  is  a 
powerful  ally  of  the  sense  of  sight.  Here,  also,  beauty 
plays  its  part  in  the  sexual  life ;  for  a  voice  which  is,  either 
in  speech  or  song,  exquisite  in  tone  and  inflexion  makes 
a  more  powerful  appeal  to  the  emotions  than  one  which 
lacks  these  {esthetic  qualities. 

Beauty  of  language  is  not,  moreover,  without  consider¬ 
able  power,  though  in  this  case  the  power  lies  mainly  in 
the  sexual  associations  of  the  thoughts  expressed.  These 
associations  may  become  so  fixed  and  powerful  that  the 
language  which  gives  the  key  to  them  sinks  into  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance.  The  language  of  love  is  often,  indeed, 
sufficiently  idiotic,  as  the  usual  conversation  of  ardent 
lovers  abundantly  testifies.  Nevertheless,  whether  the 
voice  and  language  be  beautiful  or  not,  their  effect  on  the 
sexual  emotions,  by  means  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  un¬ 
deniably  great. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  touch,  sight,  and 
hearing  were  the  only  senses  that  had  anything  to  do  w ith 
the  stimulating  of  sexual  emotions.  Those  of  smell  and 
taste  do  not  seem  to  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  emotions  in  question.  There  is,  in  fact,  some  doubt 
whether  the  sense  of  taste  has  any  relation  at  all  to  the 
sex-life.  The  study  of  animals  does  not  give  us  any  hint 
of  its  influence,  and  in  the  case  of  man  there  are  only  some 
doubtful  instances  in  which  morbid  individuals  have  shown 
themselves  sexually  affected  by  that  sense.  It  seems  safe 
to  conclude  that  it  has  no  apparent  influence  at  all ;  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Its  role  is 
not  so  great  in  man  as  in  the  case  of  many  animals.  With 
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tlieni  the  odour  of  the  female,  omitted  most  strongly  during 
the  period  of  rut,  is  at  once  a  guide  and  a  sexual  incite¬ 
ment  to  the  male.  Man’s  sense  of  smell  is  not  nearly  so 
acute  as  that  of  many  animals,  and  its  influence  in  relation 
to  sex  is  correspondingly  less. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  dead,  as  many  facts  clearly  prove. 
The  use  of  perfumes  by  women  lias  an  undoubted  influence 
on  the  sexual  emotions,  however  innocent  the  wearers  may 
be  of  any  such  intention.  “  The  sweet  perfume  of  a 
dressing-room,”  said  the  frank  Rousseau,  “  is  not  so  feeble 
a  snare  as  one  might  think,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  one 
ought  to  congratulate  or  pity  the  wise  man  whose  heart 
does  not  throb  at  the  odour  of  the  flowers  on  his  mistress’s 
bosom.”  Mantegazza  relates  a  case  in  which  a  lady  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  feel  so  much  pleasure  in  smelling  a  flower  that 
it  appears  to  me  I  commit  a  sin  ”  ;  and  Fere,  quoting  this 
instance  in  his  “  Pathology  of  Emotions,”  notes  that 
“  whatever  may  be  the  odour  which  provokes  a  sensation  of 
agreeable  kind,  the  mimetic  movements  of  the  nose  and  the 
upper  lip  especially  recall  those  which  accompany  genetic 
excitation.” 

Pits  of  sneezing  have  been  known  to  accompany  the 
physiological  activity  of  the  genital  organs,  a  fact  which 
clearly  indicates  a  close  connection  between  the  olfactory 
nerves  and  these  organs.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  connection  is  the  oft-quoted  story  of  the  Due 
d’ Anjou  and  the  beautiful  Marie  de  Cleves.  At  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  both  were  present,  and  the 
princess,  having  danced  for  a  long  time  and  become  ^eiy 
warm,  passed  into  a  cloak  room  to  remove  her  chemise. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Due  entered  and  by  mistake  wiped 
his  face  with  the  garment.  Its  odour  so  intoxicated  him 
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that  lie  vowed  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  discovered 
and  won  the  wearer. 

A  . — Tims  we  see  that  we  need  not  go  past  the  primitive 
senses  of  man  to  find  a  basis  for  the  emotional  life  of  sex. 
Touch,  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  are  the  strings  from 
which  nature  produces  the  harmonies  of  love,  harmonies 
in  which  tenderness  and  passion  are  the  main  elements. 
We  know,  also,  that  from  the  life  of  sense  alone  there  has 
risen,  through  natural  evolution,  the  life  of  the  mind  and 
the  higher  emotions,  the  life  in  which  the  ideal  is  supreme. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  this  higher  life  should  be 
linked  to  the  world  of  sex,  even  as  is  the  sensual  life  from 
which  it  has  grown.  The  study  of  the  senses  shows  that 
we  love  with  our  whole  body,  love,  as  it  were,  with  blood 
and  bone  and  nerve.  But  one  step  more  in  the  study  of 
love  will  show  as  clearly  that  we  love  with  our  minds  as 
well,  that  our  highest  thoughts  and  aspirations  are  all  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  net  of  sexual  attraction. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  higher  life 
of  man  which  has  not  some  bearing  upon  or  connection  with 
the  sex-life.  In  Herbert  Spencer’s  admirable  analysis  of 
u  the  passion  which  unites  the  sexes,"  the  philosopher  runs 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  human  nature.  Beginning 
at  the  purely  physical  elements — those  afforded  by  the 
activity  of  the  genital  organs — he  adds  to  them  the  highly 
complex  impressions  produced  by  personal  beauty,  and  to 
these  the  sentiments  of  affection,  admiration,  respect,  or 
reverence,  the  love  of  approbation,  the  allied  emotions  of 
self-esteem,  the  pleasure  of  possession,  and  the  sense  of  ex¬ 
tended  liberty  of  action.  To  these  also  is  added  the 
exaltation  of  the  sympathies,  every  pleasure  being  doubled 
by  the  other’s  participation  in  it. 
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In  fact,  under  tlie  influence  of  sexual  love  tlie  wliole 
being  is  exalted,  its  capacities  are  enlarged,  and  its  sensi¬ 
bilities,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  brought  to  a  pitch  of 

fineness  otherwise  unknown.  Thus  it  is  that  when  love 

* 

comes  to  a  man,  it  thrills  him  through  every  fibre  of  his 
being,  and  rouses  all  the  potentialities  of  his  nature  to 
activity.  Head,  heart,  and  body  bend  their  energies  on 
the  one  end  of  love,  the  consummation  of  the  sex-life,  the 
ultimate  union  and  community  of  interests  of  the  two  sexes. 
Therefore  it  is  in  love  that  man  realises  not  only  his 
physical  existence  but  his  mental  and  moral  existence  too ; 
his  soul  is  mated  as  well  as  his  body.  In  this  fact  we  get 
an  indication  of  the  supreme  power  of  sex  in  human  life, 
and  of  the  reason  why  one  is  justified  in  calling  the  sex- 
problem,  in  the  words  of  Havelock  Ellis,  utlie  central 
problem  of  life.” 

So  far,  our  analvsis  of  sexual  love  is  fairly  complete,  in 
outline.  One  interesting  question  which  remains  is  that 
of  the  source  of  the  irresistibility  of  love.  There  is  no 
need  to  argue  that  irresistibility,  for  the  whole  of  history 
plainly  shows  that  the  one  thing  in  man  that  cannot  be 
crushed,  by  religion  or  by  law,  is  the  love  of  man  and 
woman.  Irresistibility  is  indeed  its  distinguishing 
quality ;  and  our  analysis  of  the  passion  should  gU  e  us  the 
origin  of  that  quality.  Spencer  finds  it  in  the  complexity 
of  love :  “  this  passion  fuses  into  one  immense  aggregate 
most  of  the  elementary  excitations  of  which  we  are 
capable  ;  and  .  .  .  hence  results  its  irresistible  power.” 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  mere  complexity  of 
the  emotion  is  the  jeal  source  of  its  strength,  even  though 
its  various  elements  converge  towards  the  one  end.  Unless 
it  had  a  very  deep  organic  basis,  we  should  not  expect  it 
to  gain  a  very  great  influence  over  the  system. 
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The  sex-passion  lias  that  deep  organic  basis  in  a  very 

marked  degree ;  it  readies  down  into  tlie  inmost  fibres  of 

our  being  and  gives  rise  to  a  physical  impulsion  which  may 

sometimes  prove  superior  to  tlie  craving  for  food  and  the 

instinct  of  self-preservation.  Therefore  it  seems  clear  that 

we  must  look  to  the  physical  side  of  love  for  the  foundation 

« 

of  its  power,  of  that  quality  of  passion  which  it  possesses 
above  all  other  emotions,  A  strong  physical  impulsion 
is  in  fact  necessary  to  the  part  which  love  plays  in  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  species.  It  is  plain  that  those  members 
of  the  human  family  in  whom  love  was  lacking  in  organic 
passion,  would  have  few  or  no  offspring  and  would  thus  fail 
to  perpetuate  their  particular  mode  of  feeling.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  whose  love  was  marked  with  a  strong  passional 
element  would  be  the  very  ones  who  would  bring  the  next 
generation  into  existence.  This  generation  would  naturally 
tend  to  possess  the  qualities  of  its  parents;  and  in  this 
fashion  the  organic  basis  of  love  would  be  maintained. 
Were  it  not  deep-seated,  and  the  source  of  intense  physical 
impulsion,  the  development  of  man  s  higher  nature  might 
weaken  it  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  physical  consummation 
of  the  sex-life.  But  such  a  state  of  affairs,  leading  as  it 
does  to  sterility,  would  mean  the  extinction  of  the  race. 
That  is  why  the  real  higher  development  of  love  does  not 
involve  the  crushing  out  of  all  physical  elements,  but  the 
fusing  of  these  with  the  finer  emotional  and  intellectual 
elements  which  distinguish  man  from  the  animal.  That 
is  why,  also,  the  ideal  of  platonic  love  is  one  for  which  only 
the  confirmed  ascetic  can  have  any  consistent  admiiation. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  only  partly 
right  in  attributing  to  the  complexity  of  love  its  irresistible 
power.  But  that  complexity  is  plainly  the  cause  of 
another  distinguishing  quality  of  sex-emotion,  its  di\ex- 
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sity.  No  two  people  love  in  exactly  the  same  way;  if  w© 
were  to  analyse  tlie  passion  which  love  evolves  in  each,  we 
would  not  find  exactly  the  same  ingredients,  nor  would 
the  ingredients  common  to  both  be  found  to  be  in  equal 
proportions.  This  is  merely  the  same  as  saying  that  no 
two  men  are  the  same.  For  the  influence  of  love  on  a  man 
is  to  exalt  his  faculties,  to  string  his  nature  up  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  intensity,  to  evoke  powers  which  otherwise  would 
have  remained  dormant. 

In  love,  therefore,  we  see  a  man’s  personality  emphasised, 
perhaps  exaggerated ;  and  we  therefore  expect  his  emotion 
to  be  in  some  fashion  a  reflection  of  his  particular  character. 
Thus,  if  he  is  sensuous,  the  physical  and  lower  qualities  of 
the  sexual  emotion  will  predominate,  and  the  loftier  and 
more  sensitive  qualities  will  be  almost  absent.  If  lie  is 
egotistical,  the  pride  of  possession,  the  love  of  approbation 
and  the  other  egotistical  elements  of  love  will  characterise 
his  feelings.  If  lie  is  mystical  and  prone  to  the  pursuit  of 
shadowy  ideals,  lie  will  tend  to  an  ethereal  platonic  love. 
Thus  it  is  that  love,  though  we  analyse  it  in  general  into 
so  many  ingredients,  never  is  twice  the  same  in  particular 
cases.  Although  it  is  the  oldest  of  passions,  it  is  always 
new,  for  everyone  gives  it  a  fresh  individual  expression, 
corresponding  with  the  nature  of  his  personality. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  a  number  of  types 
of  love,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  classify  men  generally  into 
sensuous,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  so  on.  These  divi¬ 
sions  are  made  according  as  one  certain  group  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  love  is  more  powerful  than  the  others.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  attempt  such  a  classification 
here ;  but  the  possibility  of  such  a  classification  leads  us 
naturally  to  discover  whether  the  characteristics  of  love 
are  the  same  or  different  in  the  two  sexes.  TV  e  have  seen, 
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in  our  chapter  on  “  The  Evolution  of  Sex,”  that  funda¬ 
mentally  the  two  sexes  possess  very  clear  distinguishing 
features,  and  we  therefore  expect  these  features  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  some  form  or  another  all  through  the  scale  of 
development.  In  other  words,  we  expect  the  organisms  of 
men  and  women  to  show  some  evidence  of  other  sexual  dif¬ 
ferences  than  are  involved  in  the  mere  possession  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sex  organs.  Some  of  these  differences  have  been  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  chapter  on  ‘k  The  Physiology  of  Sex.”  We 
have  now  to  develop  this  interesting  matter  a  stage  or  two 
further. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


MAN  AND  WOMAN. 


I.  — Current  ignorance  of  physical  and  other  differences  between  the 

sexes — Some  obvious  physical  differences — Large  size  of  males — 
Its  meaning. 

II.  — The  large  pelvis  of  woman — Its  relation  to  the  function  of 

maternity — Nature’s  dilemma — Why  genius  is  rare — Pelvis  the 
seat  of  sexual  emotions — These  emotions  more  predominant  in 
woman  than  in  man — Woman’s  greater  “affectability” — Influ¬ 
ence  of  education  on  woman’s  emotions — Emotional  life  of  men 
and  women  compared. 

III.  — The  suppression  of  sexual  emotion  by  will  power — Its  result 

in  women — 'The  sexual  purist — De-sexualised  women — The 

“  third  sex.” 

IV.  — Intellectual  superiority  of  man — Its  organic  cause — Women  in 

philosophy,  literature,  art,  music,  and  the  drama — Their  in¬ 
feriority  analysed — Intellect  not  sole  or  even  highest  standard — 
Moral  equality  of  the  sexes. 

V.  — 'Woman’s  past  and  future — Her  personal  and  economic  eman¬ 

cipation — Woman’s  industries  compared  with  man’s — Feminine 
weaknesses  and  limitations — Women  in  trade  unions — Their 
failure. 

I. — There  are  many  problems  in  the  science  of  sex  to 
which  only  tentative  solutions  can  be  given.  Pacts  are 
wanting,  and  men  are  still  unaccustomed  to  handling  the 
subject  in  a  scientific  spirit.  This  is  the  case  most  con¬ 
spicuously  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  chapter — 
the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  sexes  from  each 
other. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  this  should  be  so,  inasmuch  as 
man  has  been  studying  himself  and  his  counterpart  ever 
since  his  intellectual  curiosity  gained  an  appreciable 
strength.  One  would  have  thought  that  love  itself,  which 
throws  men  and  women  into  such  a  close  and  sympathetic 
intimacy,  would  have  furnished  the  insight  which  the 
patient  study  of  sexual  differences  seems  reluctant  to  afford. 
But  it  is  no  mere  sentimental  fallacy  to  say  that  “  love  is 
blind,”  for  although  men  and  women  have  loved  for  count¬ 
less  generations,  their  knowledge  of  each  other’s  inner 
nature  is  still  rather  confused  and  contradictory.  It  is  as 
if  there  were  a  barrier  between  the  sexes,  through  which 
comprehension  could  not  pierce,  just  as  there  is  a  barrier 
between  a  man  and  his  inner  self.  Man  does  not  under¬ 
stand  himself  thoroughly  yet ;  perhaps  lie  never  will ;  but 
meanwhile  it  is  impossible  to  expect  him,  with  liis  limited 
insight,  to  understand  his  sexual  counterpart  either. 

Even  in  so  far  as  he  is  theoretically  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  human  nature,  the  problem  of  the  differences 
between  the  sexes  has  been  unduly  complicated  by  a  variety 
of  causes.  Social  and  religious  influences  tend  to  impress 
people  with  a  certain  idea  of  what  a  man  and  what  a 
woman  ought  to  be.  Some  of  these  influences  are  asso- 
dated  with  real  distinguishing  characteristics  of  man  as 
compared  with  woman ;  they  are  therefore  scientifically 
just.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  arise  from  ignor¬ 
ance  or  superstition,  and  are  therefore  mere  prejudices,  not 
rational  conclusions.  For  these  reasons — the  complex 
subtlety  of  the  problem  and  the  confusing  influence  of 
prejudice — no  twro  men  have  the  same  opinion  on  even  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Nevertheless  literature  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  matter  is  abundant,  since  few  philosophers,  poets,  or 
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romancists  liave  omitted  to  record  their  views  and  specula¬ 
tions.  But  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  collate  their 
opinions  into  a  sound  system,  for  they  are  miscellaneous 
to  the  point  of  inextricable  confusion.  The  work  of  men 
of  science  in  this  field  is  not  very  considerable,  and  what 
there  is  of  it  possesses  much  the  same  quality  of  mutual 
contradiction.  The  perusal  of  such  a  book  as  Havelock 
Ellis’s  “Man  and  Woman”  is  more  convincing  as  to  what 
we  do  not  know  than  as  to  what  we  do.  And  that  is  so  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  able  epitome  of  existing  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  from  out  of  the 
confusion  of  conflicting  theories,  certain  well-ascertained 
facts  stand  clearly  enough ;  it  is  mainly  these  which  will 
be  briefly  touched  upon  here. 

There  are  certain  physical  differences  between  man  and 
woman,  apart  from  the  primary  sexual  organs,  which  are 
obvious  and  familiar  to  everyone.  The  typical  male  figure 
is  taller,  more  muscular,  more  rugged  in  outline  than  the 
female,  which  has  a  softness  and  repose  peculiar  to  our 
idea  of  the  feminine.  A  woman’s  figure,  moreover,  is 
usually  wider  at  the  hips  than  at  the  shoulders,  while 
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broad  shoulders  and  comparatively  narrow  hips  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  well-developed  male. 

These  differences,  we  shall  see,  are  not  accidental ;  they 
are  the  outward  expression  of  physiological  differences 
between  the  sexes.  Other  differences  of  a  minor  character 
are  the  deeper  voice  common  to  man,  and  the  special  mode 
of  growth  of  the  hair.  In  woman  it  is  mainly  limited  to 
the  head,  where  it  is  luxuriant,  while  in  man  hair  appears 
on  the  face  as  well  as  the  head,  and  there  is  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  body  as  a  whole,  particularly  the  chest  and 
legs,  to  be  more  hairy  than  with  the  opposite  sex. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  passing  on  the  fact  that  the 
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human  male  is  generally  of  larger  proportions  than  the 
female.  In  discussing  the  evolution  of  sex,  large  size  was 
treated  as  a  characteristically  feminine  attribute,  as  an 
outcome  of  the  anabolic  habit  of  life  which  distinguishes 
conservative  females  from  the  spendthrift,  katabolic  males. 
It  seems  a  contradiction  of  this  view  to  find  the  males  of  a 
species  bulkier  than  the  females ;  but  the  contradiction  is 
not  without  its  explanation.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  the  heavy  work  of  searching  for  and  capturing 
food,  of  defending  mate  and  young,  was  thrown  upon  the 
male,  while  to  the  female  were  left  the  duties  of  maternity, 
these  being,  in  the  animal  state,  the  prime  purpose  of  her 
existence.  Heavy  demands  were  therefore  made  upon  the 
strength  of  the  males,  and  those  whose  larger  development 
gave  them  an  advantage  over  their  fellows  survived  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  procreated  their  kind.  Thus  as 
time  went  on  there  was  a  tendency  towards  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  males,  a  tendency  constantly  encouraged  by 
natural  selection. 

No  such  demands  for  active  strength  beino;  made  in  the 
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case  of  the  female,  the  male  sex  alone  would  tend  to 
increase  in  size.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  higher  animals  that  the  demand  is  made  at  all.  It  is 
only  with  them  that  maternity  involves  such  complicated, 
protracted,  and  delicate  processes  that  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  male  to  take  the  female  under  his  protection.  In 
the  lower  animals  the  rule  holds  good  generally  that  the 
female  is  of  larger  bulk  than  the  male.  The  exigencies 
of  a  more  complex  and  intense  life  have  reversed  the  rule 
in  the  case  of  the  higher  products  of  evolution — without, 
however,  altering  the  fundamental  tendency  of  the  female 
to  anabolism  and  of  the  male  to  katabolism.  We  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  typical  male  and  female  figures  to  see 
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that  the  former  is  built  for  an  active,  energetic  life  and  the 
latter  suited  to  the  more  reposeful  life  associated  with  the 
burden  of  maternity. 

II. — There  are  many  interesting  problems  connected 
with  the  relative  length,  girth,  and  weight  of  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  body  in  the  two  sexes,  but  as  yet  investigators 
display  such  a  uniform  lack  of  unanimity  that  few  defi¬ 
nite  or  useful  results  can  be  gathered  from  them.  A  great 
amount  of  minute  study  is  still  required  before  reliable 
conclusions  can  be  reached ;  at  present  we  need  only  con¬ 
sider  the  one  most  obvious  and  important  structural  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sexes,  that  is,  the  broad  hips  of  the  female. 

At  no  time  do  this  difference  and  its  consequences  strike 
the  eye  more  forcibly  than  when  a  woman  dons  a  male 
costume,  as  is  frequently  done  on  the  stage.  Then  the 
inordinate  girth  of  thigh  betrays  the  sex  at  once,  even 
though  every  effort  is  made  to  minimise  the  swelling  curves 
by  concealing  the  waist  line.  In  addition,  the  femurs 
are  more  inclined  towards  each  other,  giving  a  knock- 
kneed  appearance  to  the  legs ;  the  toes,  also,  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  turn  out  than  in  man. 

The  action  of  running  is  another  betraying  characteris¬ 
tic.  The  only  word  which  adequately  expresses  the  action 
is  the  undignified  one  “  waddle” ;  the  hips  swing,  and  the 
legs  from  the  knee  downwards  perform  a  sort  of  revolving 
compass  motion  which  is  distinctly  different  from  the  fore- 
and-aft  action  in  man.  There  are,  of  course,  some  women 
in  whom  these  feminine  traits  are  not  evident  and  con¬ 
spicuous;  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  Some  Rosalinds 
are  quite  successful  in  appearance,  but  their  success  is 
usually  due  to  their  departure  from  the  usual  feminine 
proportions,  aided  by  the  art  which  conceals  nature. 
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This  distinguishing  width  of  thigh  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  hones  of  the  pelvis,  an  increase  which,  it  will 
he  readily  seen,  has  a  direct  relation  to  woman’s  distin¬ 
guishing  function.  Not  only  does  a  broad  pelvis  afford 
room  for  the  free  growth  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  but, 
as  the  child  passes  between  the  centre  bones  of  the  pelvis  at 
birth,  it  is  important  that  the  space  should  be  as  ample  as 
possible. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  interests  of  the  species  that  women 
should  have  a  wide  pelvis ;  as  a  rule,  broad  hips  signify 
capability  for  the  functions  of  maternity.  But  the  pelvis 
has  an  important  part  to  play  which  sets  a  very  definite 
limit  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  widen.  It  forms  the 
bridge  between  the  femurs  and  the  end  of  the  spine,  and 
therefore  lias  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body ;  conse- 
quently  it  cannot  widen  without  imperilling  the  strength 
of  the  bony  system.  So  we  have  to  recognise  that  in 
woman  the  proportions  of  the  pelvis  are  a  balance  between 
the  tendency  to  widen  in  the  interests  of  maternity  and  to 
remain  narrow  in  the  interests  of  mechanical  support. 

Animals  which  go  on  all  fours  are  not  placed  in  this 
dilemma,  since  the  pelvis  with  them  has  to  support  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  When  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  man  stood  erect,  they  set  nature  a  puzzle  which  she 
has  tried  to  solve  by  a  not  altogether  successful  com¬ 
promise. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  there  are  very  precise  limits  to 
the  size  of  the  passage  through  which  the  child  has  to  pass 
at  birth.  Obstetric  physicians  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  not  large  enough,  that  the  child 
meets  its  death  in  the  process  of  forcing  its  head  through 
a  too  narrow  pelvis.  Only  in  exceptional  cases,  therefore, 
can  a  child,  born  successfully,  have  a  head  above  a  certain 
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limit  in  size.  Nature  lias  been  obliged,  in  fact,  to  unin¬ 
tentionally  put  a  check  on  the  survival  of  offspring  with  an 
exceptional  brain  development.  How  often  genius  has 
been  crushed  in  this  way  at  the  very  gateway  of  life  it 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  genius 
must  always  be  a  rarity. 

This  is  not  so  disheartening  a  fact  as  it  might  seem  at 
first  sight,  for  geniuses  are  not  always  an  unmixed 
blessing,  either  to  themselves  or  their  fellows.  Moreover, 
the  close  association  between  genius  and  madness  indicates 
that  a  multiplication  of  genius  would  be  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  lunacy  which  would  fully  outweigh  the 
advantages  which  exceptionally  talented  brains  might 
bring  with  them.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  well  that 
a  mechanical  necessity  has  kept  the  human  race  within 
certain  limits  of  brain  development ;  the  pelvic  dilemma  is 
indeed  a  providential  one  for  the  general  happiness  of  the 
race.  Herein  it  will  not  be  impossible  for  the  pious  to  find 
plain  evidence  of  creative  design. 

The  greater  range  and  importance  of  the  pelvic  region 
in  woman  has  other  results  than  the  almost  mechanical 
one  which  we  have  just  been  discussing.  The  whole  ner¬ 
vous  system  of  woman  is  affected  by  the  difference,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  fundamentally  important  of  any  that 
divides  the  sexes.  The  pelvis  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual 
emotions,  and  its  greater  development  implies  the  corre¬ 
sponding  exaggeration  of  these  emotions.  The  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  more  in  the  direction  of  excitability  than  intensity, 
for  it  is  still  a  very  debateable  question  whether  sexual 
emotion  is  generally  more  intense  in  woman  than  in  man. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  about  the  fact  that  women  are 
sexually  more  sensitive  than  men.  Just  as  the  sexual 
regions  bulk  more  largely  in  their  physical  organisation, 
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so  do  tlie  sexual  emotions  bulk  more  largely  in  tlieir  emo¬ 
tional  life.  And  since  the  sexual  emotions  are  bound  up 
so  closely  with  the  other  feelings,  we  would  expect  to  find 
that  woman  is  as  a  whole  more  emotionally  susceptible 
than  man. 

Observation  bears  this  out  so  well  that  special  terms 
have  been  invented  to  express  the  difference,  or  rather  the 
quality  in  woman  which  makes  the  difference.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  them  is  that  adopted  by  Havelock  Ellis:  — 
u  affectability.”  This  quality  betrays  itself  in  many 
things  that  are  sexually  characteristic.  It  has  been  found 
that  women  respond  to  a  stimulus,  whether  it  be  a  physical 
one  or  the  suggestion  of  a  thought  or  emotion,  more  readily 
than  men.  Thus  women  are  more  susceptible  to  hypnotic 
influence,  more  prone  to  hysteria  (which  is  a  sort  of  emo¬ 
tional  outburst) ;  they  blush  more,  cry  more,  and  their 
faces  are  more  mobile  and  full  of  expression.  All  these 
characteristics  are  the  outcome  of  greater  affectability. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  difference 
between  the  sexes  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  undoubtedly 
important  difference  in  physical  organisation.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  hysteria,  blushing,  and  crying  as  signs  of  affecta¬ 
bility  may  serve  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  women  of  some 
generations  ago,  as  they  are  represented  in  contemporary 
fiction,  were  much  more  inclined  to  these  feminine  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  day  has  gone  past  when  the  capacity  for 
voluntary  fainting  was  cultivated  by  women  as  a  sexual 
attraction  ;  what  was  regarded  as  a  delicate  feminine  charm 
then  is  accounted  a  silly  weakness  now.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  typical  women  in  Dickens’s  novels  with  the 
women  whom  George  Meredith  depicts,  to  realise  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  change.  There  is  nothing  to  make  us  believe 
that  it  was  the  result  of  any  physical  alteration ;  it  seems, 
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indeed,  to  have  been  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  education. 
It  lias  ceased  to  be  the  fashion  for  women  to  cultivate  the 
dependent  attitude,  the  delicate  clinging  attributes  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ancient  simile  of  the  oak  and  the  ivy. 
Vot  only  is  their  mental  education  improving,  but  their 
emotional  life  has  been  freed  from  many  conventional 
bonds  and  allowed  to  develop  in  a  freer  atmosphere  and 
encouraged  by  the  more  open  companionship  of  both  sexes. 
The  rest  has  been  a  matter  of  athletics,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  just  begun  their  influence  on  woman’s  emancipa¬ 
tion. 

But  although  the  affectability  of  women  is  thus  to  a 
great  extent  influenced  by  changes  in  social  customs,  it 
lias  a  deep  organic  basis  which  seems  beyond  the  range  of 
educative  action.  The  ideal  woman  of  the  future  may  be 
considerably  less  affectable  than  the  ideal  woman  of  the 
early  Victorian  era,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
will  be  less  affectable  than  man.  So  long  as  she  is  a 
woman,  so  long  will  her  sexual  regions  play  a  more  pre¬ 
dominant  part  in  her  physiological  being,  and  her  sexual 
emotions  consequently  bulk  more  largely  in  her  emotional 
life.  ^ 

The  result  of  this  nervous  peculiarity  of  women  is  that 
they  live  more  in  a  world  of  emotions  than  does  man.  The 
centre  of  man’s  life  may  be  said  to  be  liis  head,  and  that 
of  a  woman  her  heart.  In  former  times,  when  woman’s 
sphere  of  interest  was  greatly  restricted  by  social  custom, 
she  lived  almost  entirely  in  her  emotions.  Her  one  career 
was  in  matrimony ;  and  to  the  attainment  and  pursuit  of 
that  career  she  brought  all  those  energies  which  nowadays 
are  dissipated  over  a  large  field  of  professional  and  aesthetic 
accomplishments.  Generations  of  a  life  of  that  kind  were 
bound  to  have  their  effect  on  the  character  and  ideals  of  the 
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sex,  and  even  to-day  we  find  many  otherwise  intelligent 
people  believing  that  woman’s  activity  as  a  worker  is  an 
offence  against  her  destiny  as  the  ornament  and  continuer 
of  existence. 

As  women’s  intellectual  interests  widen  and  increase,  we 
may  look  for  a  corresponding  decrease  in  their  devotion  to 
the  emotional  ideals  of  the  past.  Love,  with  its  outcome 
in  the  respectability  and  security  of  marriage,  will  cease 
to  be  their  whole  existence  ;  and  it  will  become,  as  it  is 
with  man,  a  thing  apart.  But  never  to  the  same  degree, 
for  the  greater  affectability  of  women  is  a  radical  quality 
and  tinges  their  motives  and  aims  with  a  deeper  emotional 
sensitiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  find  women  possessed  of  so 
lofty  an  intellectual  ideal  that  it  dominates  their  whole 
life  and  keeps  the  promptings  of  the  heart  in  abeyance ; 
sncli  men  are  not  rare.  Women  are  from  first  to  last  sexual 
beings,  even  in  a  more  important  sense  than  men ;  and 
although  a  number  of  women  seem  to  find  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  a  career  of  solitary  labour,  that  satisfaction  is  seldom 
attained  save  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  feelings  that 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  emotional  gamut  of  women — the 
tender  and  passionate  feelings  associated  with  the  love  of 
mate  and  offspring.  Man  may  do  without  these  and  be 
considered  a  success  in  the  world ;  a  woman  who  lacks 
them  is,  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  nearly  everybody,  an 
incomplete  being,  shorn  of  the  most  precious  heritage  of 
her  sex. 

III. — All  these  considerations  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  women  will  always,  by  virtue  of  their  organic  nature, 
retain  an  intense  and  varied  emotional  capability,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  direction  of  sexual  feelings.  They  will  do  so, 
so  long  as  they  are  women  ;  for  the  mere  thought  of  woman 
implies  the  affectability  that  is  so  deeply  characteristic 
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of  her.  But  there  are  signs  that  some  women  are  capable 
of  educating  themselves  into  a  condition  in  which  thisi 
affectability,  at  least  in  relation  to  sex,  is  absent  or  reduced 
to  a  vanishing  quantity.  Much  can  be  done  by  a  direct 
effort  of  will  in  modifying  feelings',  even  those  that  are 
deeply  rooted.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a  woman  with  a 
particularly  strong  will,  and  with  an  affectability  below 
the  average,  it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  her  gaining 
such  a  control  over  her  emotional  nature  that  she  is  able, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  to  crush  any  particular  feeling  she 
may  find  opposing  her  will.  Thus  if  the  sexual  emotions 
are  comparatively  weak,  and  the  woman  in  question  finds 
that  they  are  opposing  her  in  the  pursuit  of  her  ambition, 
it  is  conceivably  within  her  power  to  repress  these  emotions 
until  they  are  practically  non-existent. 

A  more  frequent  case  is  that  in  which,  thanks  to  our 
puritanical  view  of  sex  matters  in  general,  the  woman  may 
grow  up  with  the  idea  that  sexual  manifestations  are  in 
themselves  degrading.  She  will  be  encouraged  in  this  by 
the  weakness  of  her  own  sexual  impulses,  for  the  witnessing 
of  passion  beyond  her  capacity  to  imitate  or  understand,  is 
almost  bound  to  fill  her  with  surprise  and  induce  a  feeling 
of  repugnance.  Then  every  sexual  impulse  is  restrained 
at  its  beginning,  every  thought  of  love  opposed  as  an  un¬ 
pardonable  weakness.  After  years  of  such  a  process  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  woman  should  be  almost  de- 
sexualised,  that  she  will  have  ceased  to  respond,  save  with 
dislike,  to  those  promptings  which  to  the  ordinary  woman 
are  the  most  natural  and  beautiful  things  in  the  world. 
Only  a  strong  passion,  which  nothing  but  chance  can 
bring,  will  serve  to  shake  the  convictions  which  have 
warped  her  nature.  She  has  become  an  abnormality,  a 
being  sterile  alike  in  body  and  heart. 
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Many  of  the  feminine  purists  who  lead  crusades  against 
immorality  seem  to  belong  to  this  de-sexualised  branch  of 
the  sex.  For  they  are,  to  judge  by  their  actions  and  utter¬ 
ances,  incapable  of  either  appreciating  the  action  of  passion 
in  others  or  of  experiencing  its  impulses  themselves.  They 
pose  before  the  public  in  their  incorruptible  purity,  forget¬ 
ful  that  the  fairest  and  most  powerful  temptation  was 
never  theirs  to  feel.  Therein  lies  the  reason  of  tlieir  un¬ 
sympathetic  treatment  of  those  they  set  out  to  reform  ; 
they  propose  rules  and  laws  which  are  based  upon  the 
Pharisaic  assumption  that  “fallen’5  women  have  neces¬ 
sarily  placed  themselves  outside  the  bounds  of  equable  con¬ 
sideration.  In  their  ideals  they  are  mainly  masculine,  and 
their  ranks  have  many  recruits  from  the  “  new  woman” 
class,  that  peculiarly  modern  group  wdio  complain  bitterly 
of  the  male  sex  while  painfully  imitating  its  ways. 

As  a  subject  of  burlesque  they  would  be  admirable,  were 
it  not  possible,  even  probable,  that  they  will  become  a  real 
feature  of  society  in  a  generation  or  two.  The  growing 
absorption  of  women  in  business  pursuits,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  age  towards  nervous  abnormalities,  com¬ 
bine  to  encourage  the  movement  towards  what  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  new  sex.  The  sex  will  be  a  neuter  sex :  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  be  sterile  and  will  be  characterised  by  an  absence 
of  sexual  feelings  or  capabilities.  Its  general  emotional 
sensibility  will  be  correspondingly  less,  and  it  will  possess 
an  unusual  amount  of  will  power  which  may  well  bo 
utilised  in  work  of  considerable  social  value. 

The  advent  of  this  new  sex  will  therefore  not  be  neces¬ 
sarily  a  misfortune  to  society  at  large,  though  the  creation 
of  a  group  of  essential  purists  can  hardly  be  an  unalloyed 
benefit.  They  will  probably  take  their  place,  like  the 
workers  in  the  bee-hive,  as  the  labourers  in  the  world,  doing 
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their  work  at  tlie  bidding  of  a  luke-warm  ambition,  with¬ 
out  the  passional  distractions  common  to  normal  existence. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  congratulate  them,  for  they  go 
through  life  with  maimed  hearts,  incapable,  it  may  be,  of 
feeling  the  sorrows  of  passion,  but  likewise  unable  to  ex¬ 
perience  its  joys.  To  the  healthy  pagan  mind  they  appear 
like  the  Adam  and  Eve  who  would  have  remained  in  their 
colourless  Eden  because  they  had  no  curiosity  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  good  and  evil. 

IV. — The  greater  affectability  of  woman,  being  the 
primary  quality  of  her  emotional  nature,  is  not  without 
its  effect  on  her  intellectual  characteristics.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  to  look  upon  the  mind  as  quite  superior  to 
the  body  and  its  feelings,  as  an  entity  which  controlled 
and  judged  the  sensations  as  a  despot  governs  his  subjects. 
But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  brain 
is  bound  up  with  the  nervous  system,  which  is  the 
mechanism  of  feeling;  and  its  thoughts  are  therefore 
bound  up  with  the  emotions  to  which  the  body  gives  rise. 
“We  have  been  apt  to  regard  it,”  says  Havelock  Ellis, 
“  as  the  despotic  ruler  of  the  body,  whereas,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  ruler  at  all,  it  is  a  strictly  democratic  ruler.  The  brain 
elements,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  sensori-motor  delegates 
brought  together  for  the  sake  of  executive  convenience.” 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  brain  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered  in  discussing  intellectual  characteristics. 
The  whole  nervous  system  must  be  investigated,  the  brain 
being  merely  its  most  highly  evolved  part.  This  fact  was 
not  observed  by  many  investigators  in  the  past.  They 
made  valiant  attempts  to  prove  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  man  by  measuring  his  brain  in  comparison  with  that  of 
woman;  but  their  efforts  resulted  merely  in  chaos.  Only 
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a  person  with  preconceived  ideas  can  sift  any  result  out  of 
tlieir  muddled  and  contradictory  measurements ;  and  many 
such,  persons  have  done  it.  But  their  theories  are  made  to 
fit  their  prejudices,  and  are  therefore  scientifically  use¬ 
less.  We  are  on  much  safer  ground  when  we  take  the 
whole  nervous  equipment  of  man  and  compare  it  with  that 
of  woman.  Here  we  see  that  the  larger  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  of  woman  is  again  the  primary  difference.  It  can 
he  traced  in  all  the  intellectual  work  of  women,  and  is  the 
secret  of  all  those  mental  differences  manifest  between  the 
sexes. 

From  the  relation  of  the  brain  to  the  general  sensitive 
nervous  system,  it  is  plain  that  every  thought  must  be 
more  or  less  tinged  with  feeling.  Purely  abstract,  unemo¬ 
tional  thought  is  a  thing  which  philosophers  imagine  but 
never  realise.  Therefore  we  may  expect  woman’s  thought 
in  general  to  be  more  deeply  emotional  than  man’s,  and  to 
be  more  concerned  with  emotional  interests.  She  has 
greater  difficulty  in  reaching  beyond  the  circle  of  imme¬ 
diate  feeling,  of  standing  outside  her  sensations  and 
viewing  them  in  an  impersonal  light.  She  is  more 
absorbed  in  her  emotions,  for  they  mean  more  to  her ;  her 
ambitions,  her  fears,  are  more  closely  bound  up  with  them, 
since  their  satisfaction  appears  to  her  of  more  pressing 
importance.  In  short,  her  head  lies  closer  to  her  heart; 
and  she  is  most  at  home  within  the  range  of  her  immediate 
sensations,  of  the  actual  experiences  of  the  moment. 

The  outcome  of  these  peculiarities  is  that  her  thought 
tends  towards  personal,  concrete  things,  which  can  be  easily 
translated  into  terms  of  emotion.  In  her  mode  of  thinking 
she  is  nearer  the  child  and  the  savage,  just  as  her  nervous 
system  is  more  akin  to  theirs.  Both  the  child  and  the 
savage  have  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  crowd  of  sense- 
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impressions  that  invade  tlieir  minds;  they  are  to  some 
extent  unable  to  rise  above  it  and  see,  as  from  a  height, 
how  these  sense  impressions  are  related  to  each  other  and 
how  their  relations  constitute  general  principles  applicable 


to  particular  cases. 

That  is  a  higher  form  of  thought,  demanding  a  power  of 
abstraction,  of  generalisation,  which  the  savage  and  the 
child  have  hardly  at  all,  and  woman  not  so  much  as  man. 

In  its  highest  form,  this  thought  produces  philosophies, 
wherein  abstraction  and  generalisation  are  carried  to  then- 
loftiest  pitch.  It  is  significant,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
explained  as  altogether  a  result  of  woman’s  subjection,  that 
the  great  philosophers  are  all  men.  Constance  Naden  is. 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  woman  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  she  never  attained,  nor  yet  gave  sure  promise  of 
attaining,  the  front  rank.  Moreover,  woman  in  their  philo¬ 
sophical  studies  seem  attracted  to  the  least  abstract  of  the 
thinkers ;  it  is  as  if  the  higher  abstract  thought  did  not 
appeal  to  them  or  touch  their  understanding.  In  science 
the  same  thing  holds  good.  Women  astronomers,  for 
instance,  have  after  a  short  period  of  training,  shown 
themselves  to  be  most  painstaking  and  capable  observers ; 
but  their  contributions  to  theory  have  been  comparatively 
negligible.  They  are  more  at  home  with  the  facts  than  with 
the  principles.  '  In  literature  they  have  done  little  except 
as  writers  of  fiction,  which,  being  mainly  a  study  of  emo¬ 
tions  in  concrete  cases,  is  to  a  great  extent  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  sphere.  But  the  fiction  which  embodies  a  great 
principle  of  life  is  not  theirs ;  if  their  novels  have  a  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  usually  an  emotional,  sometimes  a  hysterical, 
one.'  Their  art  is  generally  sentimental  and  imitative;  m 
music  they  are  great  as  exponents,  not  as  composers. 

This  is  a  significant  case.  Music  is  the  most  emotional 
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of  the  arts,  not  excepting  the  histrionic  art ;  and  it  is  here 
if  anywhere  that  wq  should  expect  woman  to  prove  her 
real  capacity.  But  all  the  masters  of  composition  are  men ; 
and  the  secret  of  the  feminine  failure  lies  in  the  fact  that 
creative  work  requires,  in  its  higher  aspects,  a  power  of 
abstraction,  of  aloofness  from  the  clamour  of  actual  sensa¬ 
tions,  which  women  do  not  possess  in  the  same  degree  as 
men.  They  are  also,  because  of  their  affectability,  more 
susceptible  to  the  impressions  conveyed  by  others,  and 
therefore  more  imitative.  Their  compositions  consequently 
lack  the  originality  and  depth  which  are  the  hall-mark  of 
good  creative  work.  Singing  and  playing,  being  the 
realisation  of  suggested  emotions,  are  much  more  suited 
to  tlieir  temperament  ;  and  their  success  therein  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater. 

But  the  best  illustration  of  all  lies  in  dramatic  art. 
When  we  consider  the  comparative  suddenness  with  which 
women  reached  the  top-most  rung  of  the  ladder  of  dramatic 
fame,  in  the  face  of  social  ostracism  and  with  little  ex¬ 
ternal  encouragement  of  any  kind,  we  understand  that  their 
brilliant  success  was  due  mainly  to  their  inherent  fitness 
to  win  it.  It  is  no  mere  paradox  to  say  that  the  greatest 
actors  are  women,  for  no  great  actor  holds  the  same  place 
in  the  traditions  of  public  admiration  as  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Siddons. 

This  is  a  good  argument  in  reply  to  the  opinion,  freely 
expressed  m  some  quarters,  that  women  only  want  oppoi- 
tunity  and  a  few  generations  of  education  to  reach  the 
intellectual  level  of  men.  Tor  women’s  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  in  music  and  the  drama  both  emotional 
arts,  the  latter  dealing  with  actual  men  and  women  and 
with  the  interplay  of  their  personal  feelings.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these 
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arts  toy  tliG  sex,  particularly  in  tlic  case  of  acting ,  and 
there  is  everything  to  show  that  women  found  their  metier 
therein  and  not  the  metier  women.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
hardly  without  a  real  sexual  significance  that  the  greatest 
actresses  are  women  and  the  greatest  dramatists  men. 

In  the  light  of  the  intellectual  record  of  women  we  seem 
bound  to  conclude  that  the  two  sexes  are  on  a  different 
level,  and  that  it  is  mere  wilful  blindness  to  assert,  as  Mrs. 
Sarah  Grand  does,  that  it  is  just  a  case  of  six  of  the  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  The  human  organism  being 
a  complicated  whole  whose  parts  react  upon  each  othei, 
and  the  sexes  being  distinguished  by  radical  differences,  it 
is  practically  inevitable  that  their  mental  products  should 
differ.  And  if  we  accept  a  certain  standard  by  which  to 
measure  intellectual  work,  we  must  expect  the  work  of  the 
sexes  to  be  unequal  in  relation  to  it :  that  is,  that  man  s 
work  or  woman's  must  be  of  a  higher  class. 

The  standard  hitherto  accepted  is  that  afforded  by  the 
loftiest  mental  products  of  man,  the  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  been  reached  by  a  long  process  of  ab¬ 
straction  and  generalisation.  It  is  found  that  as  man  s 
brain  develops,  so  its  power  of  abstract  and  geneialised 
thought  increases;  the  highest  thought  is  naturally  that 
in  which  this  power  is  most  highly  developed.  Judged 
by  this  purely  intellectual  standard,  woman  is  inferior  to 
man.  She  is  so  by  reason  of  her  greater  affectability, 
which  brings  her  emotional  life  into  greater  prominence 
than  in  man,  making  her  world  one  of  feeling  and  imme¬ 
diate  aims,  and  hindering  her  from  attaining  that  detach¬ 
ment  from  self  and  the  surrounding  world  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  highest  thinking. 

So  long,  indeed,  as  woman  is  woman,  with  her  peculiar 
sexual  capacities,  so  long  will  this  inferiority  exist  and  so 
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long  will  failure  attend  all  attempts  of  man-aspiring 
females  to  compensate  for  it.  Nevertheless,  however  con¬ 
vinced  one  may  be  of  the  reality  of  the  fact,  it  would  be 
narrow-minded  and  irrational  to  make  it  a  counsel  of 
despair  for  womankind.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
standard  here  accepted  is  a  purely  intellectual  one,  and 
that,  moreover,  purely  intellectual  labour  is  only  one  branch 
of  human  activity.  If  we  have  any  mission  on  earth,  it  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  the  development  of  character  than  the 
development  of  mere  mental  capacity.  A  man’s  brain  is 
not  the  man  himself ;  he  is  the  sum  of  his  physical,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  intellectual  capabilities — what,  in  fact,  modern 
science  sometimes  calls  the  u  soul.”  TV  e  may  assume  the 
destiny  of  man,  ideally,  to  be  to  carry  this  “  soul  ”  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  power,  where  its  faculties  will  have  full 
exercise  and  develop  increasing  intensity. 

From  this  broad  point  of  view,  the  inferiority  of  woman 
ceases  to  be  so  conspicuous  and  may  indeed  be  said  to 
almost  vanish.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  soul  of  woman 
is  any  less  noble  or  valuable  for  human  good  than  that  of 
man.  It  certainly  lias  different  qualities,  and  different 
fields  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities;  but  these  differ¬ 
ences  do  not  work  out  to  the  practical  result  that  woman 
is  a  lesser  being  than  man.  Beauty  of  character  is  a 
possession  which  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  sex ; 
and  moreover  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  for  man  to 
look  to  woman  for  examples  of  perfection  in  such  excellent 
virtues  as  purity,  devotion,  generosity,  and  self-sacrifice. 

Therefore  he  would  indeed  be  a  bold  champion  of  male 
superiority  who  would  argue  the  inferiority  of  woman,  fiom 
this  all-round  view,  as  a  natural  fact.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  woman  has  played  a  part  m  the  evolution  of 
mankind  hardly  second,  in  the  importance  of  its  results, 
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to  tlie  part  played  by  her  male  counterpart.  It  is  a  case 
of  natural  division  of  labour,  where  the  association  is  never¬ 
theless  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  honours 
in  a  fair  and  equable  manner.  But  if  we  abandon  the 
purely  intellectual  gauge  and  looh  at  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  we  find  enough  in  the 
achievements  of  women  to  make  it  easy  to  be  chivalrous 
while  still  adhering  to  the  facts  of  history  and  science. 

Y. — It  may  perhaps  be  argued,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  woman’s  subordinate  position  in  home  and  society  has 
prevented  her  employing  her  powers  to  their  proper  degiee, 
and  has  thus  stunted  her  soul-growth  and  forced  her  to  a 
real  inferiority.  But  woman’s  faculties,  being  moie  emo 
tional  than  intellectual,  are  by  nature  fitted  to  find  plenty 
of  scope  within  a  restricted  field.  The  home,  the  small 
social  circle,  is  often  large  enough  for  her.  Men’s  weak¬ 
nesses,  too,  are  women’s  opportunities  ;  and  if  a  woman 
desires  a  wider  influence,  she  can  usually  command  the 
services  of  a  man  who  has  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  thousand  conventions  that  fetter  the 
activities  of  both  men  and  women  generally  hang  more 
heavily  on  the  latter ;  and  there  are  additional  conventions 
which  affect  the  weaker  sex  alone.  All  these  are  bound  to 
handicap  woman  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  mission,  they 
oppose,  at  the  very  start,  every  attempt  on  her  part  at  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  and  action.  Thanks  to  various  social  and 
intellectual  influences,  these  conventions  are  slowly  losing 
their  rigidity,  particularly  in  the  large  centres  of  industry. 
Woman  has  begun  in  real  earnest  a  career  of  independent 
work  which  can  only  end  in  her  freeing  herself  ultimately 
from  the  economic  dependence  on  man  which  has  been  her 
characteristic  hindrance  in  the  past.  Then,  at  least,  she 
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will  liave  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  she  may 
stand,  free  and  untrammelled,  the  acknowledged  equal  of 
her  mate. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  people,  anxious  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  advance  of  women,  and  despairing  of  seeing  it 
accomplished  by  women  qua  women,  hope  that  the  probable 

third  sex  ”  will  succeed  where  the  normal  woman  has 
failed.  They  hope  to  see  these  unsexed  women  develop  an 
intellectual  fertility  which  will  be  a  compensation  for  their 
physical  barrenness.  Perhaps  they  may ;  but  even  then 
their  thought  cannot  be  of  the  masculine  quality,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  themselves  of  the  masculine  gender. 
Virility  is  a  masculine  characteristic  which  is  bound  up 
with  male  sexual  vigour ;  it  is  not  merely  femininity 
deprived  of  its  feminine  weaknesses.  Therefore  the  new 
sex  is  likely  to  be  a  thing  apart  from  both  male  and  female 
— a  sexual  pariah,  in  fact,  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  either  of  the  normal  sexes.  Its  attainments 
cannot  serve  to  bolster  up  the  reputation  of  woman,  for  it 
has  ceased  to  be  woman.  And  it  would  be  paying  a  very 
questionable  compliment  to  woman  to  demand  the  sacrifice 
of  her  womanhood  in  order  that  she  might  perchance 
attain  to  the  mental  heights  that  are  barren  of  many  of 
the  comforts  and  consolations  enjoyed  by  those  who  are 
content  with  less  ambitious  altitudes. 

One  of  the  most  practical  illustrations  of  sexual  differ¬ 
ences  between  men  and  women  is  afforded  by  a  historical 
survey  of  the  industries  of  the  latter.  In  primitive  times, 
women  generally  confined  their  energies  to  the  more  passive 
labours  of  agriculture,  and  the  various  duties  of  the  house, 
while  the  men  hunted  and  made  war.  This  passivity  of 
woman’s  labour  is  an  expression  of  her  anabolic  constitu¬ 
tion.  Women  were  the  first  potters  and  architects,  but 
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both,  these  industries  have  been  brought  to  their  artistic 
excellence  by  man,  not  by  woman.  The  decorative  im¬ 
pulse,  with  its  qualities  of  initiative  and  exuberance,  seems 
more  masculine  than  feminine;  and  in  all  times  man’s 
work  has  been  more  original,  more  creative. 

This  difference  seems,  again,  to  be  organic,  for  we  find 
its  effect  to-day  in  the  forms  of  labour  adopted  by  women. 
Their  chief  feature  in  their  industry  is  its  routine  character, 
the  necessity  for  individual  enterprise  and  foresight  being 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  clerks,  typewriters,  seam- 
sti  esses,  housekeepers,  and  at  the  lighter  forms  of  factory 
and  farm  work,  women  have  shown  their  capabilities  so 
clearly  that  they  have  become  a  most  important  factor  in 
social  economic  life.  In  such  forms  of  work,  automatic 

performance  of  set  duties  is  everything,  and  intellectual 
initiative  little  or  nothing. 

But  even  m  these  industries  which  women  themselves  have 
chosen  as  most  fitting,  they  do  not  compare  favourably 
with  men.  They  are  paid  less,  for  employers  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  their  work  is 
lower.  In  a  pamphlet  on  “Labour  Laws  for  Women,” 
published  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
an  attempt  is  made,  to  throw  the  burden  of  this  difference 
in  standard  upon  the  fact  that  women,  having  always  more 
than  half  an  eye  to  marriage,  do  not  take  their  vocation 
seiiously  enough,  nor  work  at  it  with  the  energy  and  per¬ 
sistence  which  the  struggle  for  existence  calls  for  in  a  man. 
This  may  be  a  real  cause,  but  it  is  only  a  secondary  one, 
since  women  do  not  achieve  the  standard  of  men  even  when 
they,  to  all  appearances,  throw  their  heart  and  soul  into 
their  work.  The  primary  difference  is  certainly  organic. 
Woman  is  not  only  physically  weaker  (besides  being  a 
partial  invalid  during  the  menstrual  crisis) ;  she  is  not  so 
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liberally  supplied  with  those  qualities  of  resource,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  enterprise  which  give  the  valuable  character 
to  the  products  of  men’s  minds  and  hands. 

Much  will  probably  be  done  by  labour  legislation  to 
remove  the  injustices  in  the  remuneration  of  women’s  in¬ 
dustries  ;  there  will  be  less  oppression,  less  ill-paid 
drudgery.  But  the  standard  is  never  likely  to  rise  to  that 
of  the  stronger  sex,  since  the  value  of  woman’s  work  is 
always  likely  to  be  inferior  (especially  in  the  higher  and 
more  exacting  industries)  to  that  of  man.  Even  in  spite 
of  these  drawbacks,  women  would  have  improved  their 
economic  position  vastly  if  they  had  adopted  trade  union 
tactics  to  the  same  extent  as  men.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  they  have  failed  to  do;  and  the  fact  is  very  signifi- 
cant.  Erom  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,  we  learn  that 
in  1898  only  116,010  out  of  1,508,406  women  factory 
workers  belong  to  trade  unions.  “  Nor,”  continues  the 
writer,  “  does  their  number  show  any  regular  tendency  to 
increase ;  indeed,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  1  Grand  Lodge 
of  Operative  Bonnet  Makers,’  and  other  high-sounding 
unions  which  in  1832  numbered  their  female  members  by 
tens  of  thousands,  women  unionists  have  been  the  despair 
of  their  secretaries,  owing  to  the  erratic  way  in  which  they 
will  join  by  hundreds  and  thousands  when  some  strike  or 
special  excitement  is  on,  and  drop  all  interest  and  support 
as  soon  as  work  resumes  its  ordinary  level.”  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  practical  and  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  characteristic  affectability  of  women. 

The  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  while  leaving  much 
vague  and  undecided,  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the 
sexes  are  divided  by  important  physical  differences,  mainly 
connected  with  the  peculiar  sexual  organisation  and  func¬ 
tions  of  woman.  These  differences  impress  themselves 
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upon  tlie  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  capabilities 
of  the  sexes ;  the  mechanisms  being  different,  the  products 
thereof  are  inevitably  different. 

The  growing  freedom  of  women  may  tend  to  level  up 
the  gulf  which  divides  them  from  the  male  sex,  but  the 
gulf  will  always  exist  in  some  form  or  another  until  male 
ceases  to  be  male  and  female  female.  Such  a  consumma¬ 
tion  may  enter  into  the  dreams  of  an  ultra-evolutionary 
prophet,  but  never  into  the  hopes  of  a  common-sense  human 
being.  For,  as  a  matter  of  plain  evidence,  a  vast  amount 
of  the  interest  and  fascination  of  life  depends  upon  the 
contrasts  and  inequalities  which  differentiate  the  sexes. 
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The  practical  nature  of  the  sex  question — Sexual  dogmatism — The 
scientific  ideal  of  the  sex  life — The  various  solutions  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  ideal. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  facts 
and  theories  which  form  the  groundwork  of  a  science  of 
sex ;  the  practical  questions,  those  involving  the  moral 
aspects  of  sex,  have  been  met  with  only  incidentally.  But 
the  sex  question  is  for  the  majority  of  us  an  entirely  prac¬ 
tical  affair,  and  every  addition  to  our  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  throws  new  light  upon 
the  value,  for  good  or  evil,  of  certain  actual  modes  of 
realising  the  sexual  life. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  problem  for  any  of  us ;  we 
must  solve  it  one  way  or  another,  according  to  ignorance, 
prejudice,  instinct,  or  cultivated  reason.  Primitive  man, 
whose  knowledge  of  himself  was  exceedingly  limited, 
solved  it  in  a  very  a  - 'priori  fashion  and  on  the  basis  of 
instinct.  Barbarous  peoples  seem  to  have  been  led  by  a 
combination  of  ignorance,  instinct,  and  the  prejudices 
arising  from  customs  enforced  by  law  and  public  opinion. 
It  remains  for  civilised  man  to  discard  all  guides  save  that 
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of  a  rational  understanding  of  liis  own  nature  and  of  tlie 
factors,  physical,  psychological,  and  social,  involved  in  the 
phenomenon  of  sex.  He  has  done  so  in  part  already,  for  he 
is  neither  so  ignorant,  so  hide-hound  by  custom,  nor  so 
much  a  slave  to  instinct  as  were  his  barbaric  forefathers. 
But  no  one  who  is  aware  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  on 
the  sex  question  will  deny  that  even  civilised  man  cannot 
claim  to  be  guided  entirely  by  cultivated  reason  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  this  problem  of  problems.  So  immense, 
indeed,  is  the  mass  of  ignorant  prejudice  on  such  matters 
as  marriage,  celibacy,  sexual  inversion,  and  so  on,  that 
even  the  most  sanguine  spirit  may  well  despair  of  its  being 
removed  within  a  reasonable  number  of  generations. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  rational  thought  is  not 
likely  to  be  altogether  stopped  by  even  so  stolid  an  obstruc¬ 
tion.  Within  the  last  few  decades  there  has  been  a  decay 
of  religious  prejudice  more  rapid  than  anybody  could  have 
reasonably  expected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  ,  and 
although  dogma  is  even  more  powerful  in  matters  of  sex 
than  in  religion,  sexual  dogmatism  also  is  bound  to  yield 
in  time.  And  the  main  weapon  of  conquest  will  be  the 
same  in  both  cases :  —the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge. 
No  amount  of  direct  biblical  criticism  effected  so  much 
for  free  thought  in  religion  as  the  indirect  opposition  of 
new  scientific  theories;  and  in  the  sex  problem  likewise, 
no  amount  of  eloquent  exhortation  or  denunciation  w  ill 
effect  so  much  for  advance  in  thought  and  action  as  the 
realisation  of  a  few  fundamental  and  relevant  facts.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  science  of  sex  to  elucidate  these  facts 
and  to  show  their  practical  bearings  on  conduct  and  moials. 
Therefore,  having  laid  at  least  a  working  foundation  in 
physical  and  psychological  fact,  it  remains  to  examine  the 
various  solutions  of  the  sex  question  in  the  light  of  that 
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knowledge  and  to  indicate  the  solution  or  solutions  which, 
accord  best  with  the  scientific  ideal. 

What  that  ideal  is  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Sex 
is,  in  the  eye  of  science,  a  natural  faculty  which  man  may 
employ  for  the  benefit  or  the  detriment  of  himself  and 
others ;  he  uses  it  in  an  ideal  fashion  when  he  obtains  from 
it  the  greatest  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being, 
while  contributing  as  much  as  possible  of  a  similar  happi¬ 
ness  to  others,  from  the  same  source.  This  is  a  very  broad 
and  apparently  vague  ideal,  but  it  may  be  used  as  a  touch¬ 
stone  for  the  value  of  every  kind  of  sexual  life,  of  every 
attempted  or  proposed  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters,  its  direct  application  to  the 
various  existing  modes  of  sex-life  will  be  shown.  It  is  an 
ideal  which,  once  accepted,  must  be  made  to  transcend  all 
other  ideals,  religious  ones  included.  For  it  alone  opens 
the  door  wide  to  naked  and  inconvenient  truths ;  it  alone 
is  built  frankly  and  fearlessly  on  the  real.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  a  matter  for  surprise  if  everyone  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  sexual  institutions  is  found  wanting  when  measured  by 
its  standard. 

In  opening  the  discussion  with  a  consideration  of  mai- 
riage  in  its  historical  and  present  aspects,  we  are  beginning 
with  that  solution  of  the  sex  problem  which  has  received 
the  sanction  of  public  approval  and  the  blessing  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  legal  authorisation.  For  marriage,  in  its 
various  forms,  is  simply  a  name  for  a  more  or  less  durable 
sexual  association  recognised  by  law  and  custom  as  tit  and 
proper.  It  differs  in  different  countries  and  under  dif¬ 
ferent  religions,  but  it  is  always  the  legitimate  status  quo. 
It  is  therefore  that  solution  of  the  sex  problem  which  one 
might  expect  to  come  nearest  to  a  rational  one  and  satisfy 
to  the  greatest  extent  the  scientific  ideal  herein  formulated. 
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I.  — The  sanctity  of  marriage — Marriage  a  superstition — Marriage 

and  its  miseries — The  evolution  of  marriage. 

II.  — The  definition  of  marriage — Marriage  customs  in  animals — In 

the  apes — Polygamous  apes  and  monogamous  apes — Love  of  off¬ 
spring — Animal  societies  maternal  in  character — Monogamous 
animals  not  superior  to  polygamous. 

III.  — Marriage  in  primitive  human  societies — Primitive  sexual  pro¬ 

miscuity  a  fallacy — How  the  fallacy  arose — Polygamy  in  savage 
man — Its  outcome  in  the  subjection  of  women — Monogamy  in 
man — Its  evolution  from  polygamy — Monogamy  an  imposition — 
Modern  conditions  a  compromise  between  polygamous  instincts 
and  monogamous  customs — Futility  of  suggested  cures  for  sexual 
evils. 

IV.  — Monogamy  the  ideal  union — The  duality  of  man — Monogamy 

and  inheritance — Monogamy  essentially  independent  of  religious 
and  legal  sanctions — Rigidity  of  marriage  laws  due  to  priestly 
influence. 

V.  — The  economic  factor  in  marriage — Dependence  of  women — Is  the 

marriage  bargain  fair? — The  freedom  of  wives — The  influence  of 
children  on  marital  life — Moral  and  immoral  marriages — Why 
marriage  is  a  failure. 

I. — Marriage  is  one  of  tliose  institutions  which  the 
majority  of  people  regard  as  superior  to  the  laws  of  change 
which  affect  the  generality  of  human  affairs.  Whether  or 
not  they  are  prepared  to  accept  it  as  a  ‘Alivine  ”  institu¬ 
tion,  they  look  upon  it  in  its  present  form  as  the  pattern 
towards  which  all  sexual  associations  must  tend  if  they 
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are  to  become  permanent  and  worthy  additions  to  our 
social  customs.  They  therefore  accept  it  as  an  institution 
for  which  justification  is  quite  superfluous ;  they  look  upon 
any  attempted  modification  of  it  with  considerable  mis¬ 
giving.  They  are  even  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  it  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  human  happiness  it  is  supposed  to 
ensure.  So  long  as  the  principle  is  maintained,  any  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  of  hardship  or  misery  resulting  from  its  appli¬ 
cation  do  not  count  for  much. 

There  have  been  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  respect  for 
the  marriage  bond  is  about  the  only  real  social  sen¬ 
timent  left  to  a  man.  However  depraved  he  may 
be,  even  in  his  actual  sexual  life,  the  institution 
of  marriage  lias  for  him  a  saving  grace  which  nothing 
else  in  heaven  or  earth  possesses.  The  spectacle  of  a  roue 
ending  a  career  of  debauchery  by  a  marriage  which  is 
supposed  to  blot  out  and  atone  for  the  past,  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  one.  And  it  is  well-known  that  society  would 
rather  have  hate  and  indifference  under  marriage  than  the 
noblest  and  most  self-sacrificing  love  without  the  sanction 
of  the  all-important  ceremony. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  marriage  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  superstition,  a  fetich.  It  may  well  be  argued  that  it  is 
good  it  should  be  so,  that  the  wayward  instincts  of  human 
beings  should  be  restrained  by  a  devotion  (e\  en  an  unin¬ 
telligent  devotion)  to  an  institution  which  binds  father  and 
mother  together  in  the  interests  of  offspring.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  undeniable,  by  those  who  read  society  closely, 
that  this  superstitious  adherence  to  a  bind-fast  institution 
in  all  times  and  places  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  unhappiness  in  those  numerous  exceptional 
cases  which  are  bound  to  arise  in  so  'sailed  a  society  as  the 
civilised  world  of  the  present  day.  One  cannot  fit  all 
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human  beings  to  the  same  mould,  or  expect  their  careers  to 
be  equally  successful  under  so  iron-handed  a  regime  as 
the  modern  laws  of  marriage  impose. 

To  enforce  that  regime  at  all  costs  is  to  display  an  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  real  origin  and  meaning  of  marriage.  It  is 
not,  in  its  present  or  any  other  form,  a  god-given  solution 
to  the  sex  problem,  a  fixed  ideal  for  which  the  transient 
realities  of  life  should  be  willingly  foregone.  It  is  itself 
a  reality  which  has  grown  with  human  society  itself,  taking 
its  origin  in  the  social  and  individual  needs  of  primitive 
man  and  changing  its  form  and  its  purpose  as  the  human 
race  passed  from  savagery  to  barbarism  and  thence  to 
civilisation.  Marriage  has,  in  fact,  continued  to  exist  as 
a  valid  institution  because  it  changed  with  the  changing 
conditions  of  human  society,  keeping  in  touch,  though 
often  imperfectly,  with  the  altered  requirements  of  clan, 
tribe,  and  nation.  Human  society  is  still  advancing,  in 
spite  of  all  the  conservative  influences  at  work ;  and  to 
imagine  that  marriage  will  remain  rigid  arid  fixed  during 
this  continual  change  is  as  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  middle  ages  will  continue 
for  ever  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  mankind.  Mar¬ 
riage  has  evolved,  as  all  social  institutions  have  evolved ; 
and  unless  it  is  now  to  undergo  retrogression,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolution  of  the  social  life. 

What  the  direction  of  that  future  evolution  is  likely  to 
be  can  only  be  guessed  from  a  study  of  its  direction  in  the 
past ;  and  it  is  therefore  essential  to  our  study  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  this  solution  of  the  problem  that  we  should 
review,  in  at  least  a  general  way,  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  marriage. 

II. — This  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  might  appear  at 
first  sight.  Marriage  is  never  quite  the  same  thing  in  two 
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different  countries  at  the  present  day ;  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  its1  history,  when  human  societies  were,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  melting-pot,  it  was  undefined  and  chaotic  to 
a  degree.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  marriage  which  will  include  all  the  various  modes 
of  sexual  association  which  are  generally  covered  by  the 
term.  These  modes  have  been  so  numerous  that  we  are 
almost  forced  to  give  a  very  general  definition  such  as  that 
of  M.  Letourneau,  that  marriage  is  an  institution  whose 
object  is  the  regulation  of  sexual  unions. 

If  we  accept  this  definition,  we  must  admit  that  the 
origin  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  human  race, 
but  much  lower  down  the  scale  of  evolution.  Animal 
societies  are  certainly  not  without  their  regulating  customs 
in  sexual  affairs;  and  although  these  are  asserted  to  be 
matters  of  mere  instinct,  they  are  none  the  less  social  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  they  are  superior  in 
quality  to  the  customs  of  man,  who  does  not  always  emu¬ 
late  his  brute  ancestors  with  success.  The  study  of  these 
animal  forms  of  marriage  indicates  the  probable  nature  of 
sexual  association  among  the  earliest  human  societies,  since 
the  first  man  could  not  have  been  very  much  different  in 
needs  and  habits  from  his  ape-like  ancestors. 

We  may  confine  our  attention  to  these  near  forerunners 
of  humanity,  passing  over  the  instances  of  sexual  associa¬ 
tion  in  other  species,  ranging  from  the  grossest  form  of 
temporary  union  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  alone,  to  the 
cases  of  life-long  monogamy  presented  by  some  species  of 
birds.  These  instances  are  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
our  immediate  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  sexual 
association  in  primitive  human  societies. 

In  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  prototypes  of  humanity,  we 
do  not  find  any  single  regime  in  force  ;  these  apes  are  some- 
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times  polygamous  and  sometimes  monogamous.  When 
polygamous,  they  usually  form  small  hands  with  a  male  as 
chief.  He  rules  as  long  as  lie  is  vigorous  enough  to  enforce 
the  right  that  is  of  might;  when  age  or  weakness  overtakes 
him,  the  younger  members  of  the  little  community  rebel 
and  overthrow  his  authority.  Although  lie  rules  by 
superior  physical  strength,  his  mates  generally  display  a 
considerable  amount  of  brute  affection  towards  him ;  and 
jealousy  seems  to  disturb  the  community  only  when  the 
lord  and  master  is  envious  of  the  lavish  affection  bestowed 
by  females  on  their  offspring.  In  cases  where  monogamy 
is  the  rule,  the  lasting  affection  displayed  between  husband 
and  wife  is  quite  exemplary,  although  it  does  not  reach  the 
high  pitch  attained  by  the  Illinois  parrot,  to  whom  widow¬ 
hood  means  death. 

Under  both  regimes,  three  things  are  clear  and  im¬ 
portant.  In  the  first  place,  these  unions  are  the  result  of 
such  real  qualities  of  sexual  affection  as  animals  possess ; 
they  are  an  immense  advance  upon  the  promiscuous 
coupling,  followed  by  callous  separation,  which  obtains  in 
some  animal  species  and  is  indeed  assumed  by  the  popular 
mind  to  be  characteristic  of  animal  unions.  These  animals 
exercise  a  personal  preference  in  their  choice  of  mates,  and 
reproduction  involves  for  them  a  considerable  amount  of 
strong  and  durable  feeling. 

In  the  second  place,  the  love  of  offspring  seems  to  be 
limited  in  most  cases  to  the  female.  This  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  process  of  reproduction,  since  the  necessary 
duty  of  the  father  ceases  at  coition,  and  that  of  the  mother 

t/ 

is  prolonged  through  the  periods  of  gestation  and  suckling, 
and  even  beyond  them  to  the  time  when  the  young  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  mature  to  fend  for  itself.  It  follows  from  this  that 
animal  societies  are  maternal  in  character,  the  males 
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playing  the  parts  of  chiefs  and  protectors.  This  is  very 
much  the  .state  of  things  presented  by  primitive  human 
societies,  which  are  only  one  step  removed  from  what  we 
call  the  animal  condition. 

In  the  third  place,  the  facts  do  not  seem  to  support  the 
theory  that  monogamous  animals  are  superior  in  intel¬ 
ligence  to  polygamous  or  even  promiscuous  animals.  We 
are  naturally  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  so,  for  mono¬ 
gamy  is  to  us  the  loftiest  form  of  sexual  association,  the 
token  of  moral  and  intellectual  superiority.  But  mono¬ 
gamous  monkeys  do  not  show  any  marked  superiority  to 
those  habituated  to  polygamy ;  and  a  wide  survey  of  the 
animal  kingdom  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
any  marked  connection  between  monogamy  and  superior 
intelligence.  Ants  and  bees  are  amongst  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  of  animals,  and  their  sexual  customs  are  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  monogamy  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The 
model  parrot  of  Illinois  has  no  particular  reputation  for 
*  wisdom ;  and  in  all  cases,  indeed,  the  sexual  customs 
adopted  by  a  species  seem  to  be  the  outcome  not  so  much 
of  their  particular  grade  of  intelligence,  as  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  habits  enforced  by  the  nature  of  their  environment. 
Animals  are  monogamous,  polygamous,  or  promiscuous 
just  as  suits  their  position  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  superstitious  admiration  for  monogamy  is  therefore 
not  justified  as  regards  the  animal  world — a  fact  which 
is  important  for  our  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  prepares  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  a  similar  fact  asi  regards  human 
beings  themselves. 

III. — Judging  solely  from  the  habits  of  animals  nearest 
in  development  to  man,  we  should  expect  marriage  in  the 
most  primitive  societies  to  be  either  polygamous  or  mono- 
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gamous,  and  to  be  characterised  by  the  lordship  of  the 
male  and  the  limitation  of  parental  affection  to  the  female. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  was  actually  the  case. 
We  have,  of  course,  no  record  of  the  condition  of  man  in 
his  earliest  stages ;  such  primitive  societies  as  we  know 
have  advanced  to  a  certain  extent  and  are  no  better  guides 
than  the  species  nearest  to,  but  below,  the  original  man. 

But,  in  a  general  way,  these  conclusions  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted.  It  is  at  least  thoroughly  clear  that  primitive 
human  societies  were  not,  as  many  people  still  believe, 
based  on  prevailing  promiscuity  in  sexual  relationships. 
In  the  lowest  known  human  societies,  and  in  the  highest 
animal  species,  promiscuous  union  was  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  belief  in 
early  human  promiscuity  arose.  It  is  a  natural  inference 
from  the  present  condition  of  things  in  civilised  societies. 
Observers  note  certain  tendencies,  as  in  prostitution,  to 
promiscuity ;  and  these  tendencies  being  to  them  animal 
and  base,  it  seems  only  common  sense  to  infer  that  the 
original  man  had  these  tendencies  in  full  swing,  unchecked 
by  those  civilising  influences  which  lead  men  from  loose 
relations  to  the  close  bonds  of  marital  affection.  But  this 
reasoning,  though  so>  clear  and  direct,  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  opposed  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  consideration 
of  man’s  nervous  system  alone  might  be  sufficient,  without 
the  facts  already  noted,  to  oppose  it.  Man,  with  his  highly 
developed  emotional  capacity,  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  superficial  exercise  of  his  deepest  and  most  powerful 
feelings.  In  short,  it  is  a  manifest  libel  on  our  original 
ancestors  to  impute  to  them  a  habitual  grossness,  greater 
than  that  of  the  ape  and  quite  beneath  the  affectional 
capabilities  of  his  organisation. 
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This  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  promiscuity  of  primitive 
man  is  further  exposed  when  we  come  to  consider  the  actual 
sexual  customs  of  savage  societies.  There  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  seems  to  be  towards  polygamy,  not  so  much  from  an 
inherent  polygamous  bias  in  man,  as  from  the  necessary 
conditions  of  savage  life.  It  is  obvious  that  polygamy 
cannot  be  general  in  a  community  unless  the  number  of 
women  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  men;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  obvious  that  if,  for  one  or  more  reasons,  the 
women  do  happen  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  men, 
polygamy  is  morally  certain  to  result.  In  primitive  socie¬ 
ties  there  are  no  celibates. 

Now,  the  conditions  of  savage  life  are  certainly  those 
which  would  produce  a  preponderance  of  women,  since  the 
men,  being  the  fighters  and  hunters,  are  exposed  to  far 
greater  risks  of  death  than  the  domesticated  women.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  a  larger  percentage  of  female 
births,  due  to  unascertained  natural  causes.  From  these 
two  causes  we  expect  females  to  be  in  the  majority,  and 
polygamy  therefore  to  be  inevitable.  So,  whether  man 
originally  started  with  polygamous  instincts  or  not,  he  was 
almost  bound  to  acquire  them  during  the  generations  of 
savage  life. 

The  effect  of  this  polygamous  regime  was  to  emphasise 
a  natural  inclination  in  man  to  the  subjection  of  women. 
There  is  no  debating  that  in  these  early  days  might  was 
wholly  right,  and  wThat  the  strong  arm  willed  was  done. 
Woman,  being  by  nature  the  weaker  vessel,  and  being 
useful  to  man  as  a  worker  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  im¬ 
perious  instincts,  became  less  of  a  mate  than  a  possession ; 
and  each  man  sought  to  have  as  many  women  as  his  valour 
'would  enable  him  to  have  and  to  hold.  In  many  savage 
and  barbarous  communities  a  man’s  power  and  prestige  are 
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measured  by  the  number  of  liis  wives ;  in  ancient  literature 
wives  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from  cattle  and 
otlier  goods.  Inevitably,  therefore,  woman  becomes  prac¬ 
tically  a  slave,  with  ample  duties  but  few  rights;  and  the 
fact  of  being  possessed  in  numbers  degrades  her  still  more. 

Under  the  monogamic  system,  the  relationship  between 
man  and  wife  is  more  equal,  and  the  woman  has  more 
opportunity  of  using  those  arts  of  subterfuge  and  diplomacy 
by  which  she  gains  her  sway.  But  when  wives  are  cap¬ 
tured  and  bought,  sometimes  wholesale,  there  is  less  chance 
than  ever  of  the  equality  of  women  becoming  a  reality  or 
even  a  theory.  Only  monogamy,  in  fact,  could  make  that 
possible ;  and  our  next  concern  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
polygamy  into  monogamy. 

This  evolution  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
variety  of  means.  First  and  foremost  is  the  circumstance 
that  with  a  growing  security  of  life,  the  number  of  men 
became  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  women,  and  wives 
were  therefore  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Poor  people  would 
then  have  to  be  content  with  one,  which  was  as  much  as 
they  could  acquire  and  maintain.  Plurality  of  wives  thus 
became  the  privilege  of  the  rich  and  great ;  that  is,  of  the 
few. 

As  time  went  on,  therefore,  the  majority  of  men  would 
become  monogamous  through  necessity ;  and,  the  necessity 
gradually  establishing  a  custom,  monogamy  would  become 
the  general  rule  of  society  and  the  right  and  proper  thing. 
Chiefs  and  others  who  possessed  a  large  number  of  wives 
would  be  envied  and  consequently  hated,  with  the  result 
that  polygamy  would  be  more  than  ever  regarded  as  anti¬ 
social  and  immoral.  The  trend  of  public  opinion  would 
be  in  favour  of  monogamy,  however  imperfectly  that 
system  was  realised  in  practice.  Added  to  this  cause  there 
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is  the  fact  that  the  growing  tendency  to  hand  down 
property  to1  offspring  would  encourage  monogamy,  which 
is  the  only  system  which  secures  the  proper  inheritance, 
whether  descent  be  traced  from  the  father  or  the  mother. 
Further,  we  may  add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  natural  inclination  in  man,  as  his  mind 
develops  and  his  interests  widen,  to  appreciate  the  value 
and  beauty  of  exclusive  companionship  with  one  woman — 
though  it  would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to  attach  morei  than 
a  minor  influence  to  this  psychological  factor,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  human  development. 

Somewhat  after  this  manner,  monogamy  seems  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  a  people  originally  practising  poly¬ 
gamy.  It  seems  to  have  been  truly  an  imposition,  for  the 
facts  show  only  too  clearly  that  man  has  not,  even  in  most 
civilised  societies,  taken  kindly  to  the  exclusive  dual  rela¬ 
tionship. 

This  is  an  important  point,  for  it  indicates  the  present 
meaning  of  such  social  curses  as  prostitution  and  concu¬ 
binage.  They  are  simply  compromises  between  the  poly¬ 
gamous  instincts  of  man  and  the  social  necessity  of  a  mono¬ 
gamous  regime.  No  one  with  a  clear  eye  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  civilised  world,  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
extent  to  which  polygamy  flourished  for  generations  and 
generations  in  the  earlier  history  of  mankind,  will  deny 
that  man  in  general  is  polygamous  by  nature.  A  poly¬ 
gamous  bias  is  part  of  his  inheritance  from  his  savage  and 
barbaric  ancestors  ;  an  inheritance  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  abandon.  His  present  situation  is  the  result  of  the 
struggle  between  his  inclination  to  have  a  number  of  mates, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  now  become  the  force  of 
moral  law,  urging  him  to  cleave  with  both  body  and  soul 
to  one  woman.  In  barbaric  societies,  a  compromise  is 
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openly  made ;  one  woman  in  tlie  liarem  becomes  tlie  only 
legal  wife  and  tlie  remainder  are  concubines ;  or  prostitu¬ 
tion  is  resorted  to  without  concealment  or  particulai  sense 
of  shame.  In  modern  civilised  societies,  a  compromise  is 
also  made  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  Concubinage 
(on  a  limited  scale)  and  prostitution  are  again  the  pallia¬ 
tives,  but  here  they  are  studiously  concealed  and  aie  ne\ei 
acknowledged  as  anything  better  than  necessary  evils. 

Prostitution  and  concubinage  are  admittedly  the  two 
greatest  sexual  evils  of  the  present  day,  and  for  theii  exist¬ 
ence  we  have  to  thank  our  polygamous  ancestors.  "What 
was  bred  in  the  bone  for  so  many  generations  is  bound  to 
come  out  in  the  flesh  of  the  present ;  for  not  even  the  best 
of  us  is  altogether  a  creature  of  reason  and  has  the  will 
power  and  the  moral  conviction  necessary  to  crush  a  strong 
instinct  in  the  interests  of  morality.  Lust  will  out,  to  the 
confusion  of  principle  and  the  detriment  of  the  social 

health. 

Hence  it  is  utopian  folly  to  expect  an  immediate  panacea 
for  our  sexual  ills ;  no  mere  reform  of  the  marriage  laws, 
no  preaching  of  fads,  from  celibacy  to  free  love,  will  avail 
to  reform  society  in  this  or  the  next  generation.  Time 
and  the  leaven  of  evolution  have  brought  us  to  our  present 
state,  with  instinct  and  moral  principle  at  war ;  time  and 
the  leaven  of  evolution  can  alone  carry  us  forward  to  that 
condition  when  instinct  will  have  been  educated  to  the 
level  of  moral  principle.  We  are  creatures  of  the  past  and 
we  cannot  foreswear  our  descent  however  much  we  try, 
at  best  we  can  only  hope  to  develop  our  inheritance  one 
step  nearer  to  the  distant  end  in  view.  If  humanity  moves 
fast,  it  stumbles;  and  moral  progress  is  the  slowest  of  all. 
Therefore  we  must  bear  our  social  ills,  and  particularly 
those  pertaining  to  sex,  with  resignation  yet  awhile,  con- 
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tent  if  even  one  halting  step  is  mad©  by  each  generation  in 
the  right  direction.  To  many  sanguine  minds,  impatient 
of  the  inertia  of  mankind,  this  may  seem  to  be  mere  pes¬ 
simism  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  pessimism  of  fact, 

IY. — So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  monogamy  is  the 
ideal  form  towards  which  all  moral  progress  in  sex  must 
tend.  The  orthodox  reader,  taking  monogamy  to  mean  our 
present  marriage  system,  will  admit  the  assumption  with¬ 
out  discussion ;  but  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  is 
necessary  to  give  it  some  support,  as  well  as  to  free  it  from 
connection  with  any  particular  system  of  legal  marriage. 
Monogamy  simply  means  the  more  or  less  permanent 
sexual  union  of  two  people,  exclusive  of  all  other  partners ; 
that  is  its  essence,  though  it  has  now  a  number  of  legal 
and  religious  associations.  It  may  exist  with  or  without 
the  sanction  of  law  or  church,  which  are  indeed  external 
to  it  and  later  in  origin. 

That  it  is  the  most  beneficial  form  of  sexual  union  is  not 
difficult  to  demonstrate.  The  whole  trend  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion  is  towards  an  exclusive  dual  relationship,  however  far 
we  may  be  from  realising  it  in  actual  practice.  The  world 
seems  to  have  tried  almost  every  other  conceivable  form  of 
union — polyandry,  promiscuity,  communal  marriage,  poly¬ 
gamy,  and  so  on — and  although  by  a  mere  majority  it 
seems  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  polygamy,  yet  the 
minority  which  leads  and  which  will  give  its  character  to 
the  majority  of  to-morrow,  has  concluded  in  favour  of  the 
dual  system. 

And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Man  is  essentially 
a  dual  animal.  We  have  seen,  when  tracing  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  sex,  how  the  two  sexes  were  developed  so  that  each 
forms  the  complement  of  the  other,  balancing  its  deficiences 
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and  its  superfluities  and  forming  with  it  a  complete  and 
rounded  whole.  This  duality  is  thus  a  fundamental  fact ; 
and  it  is  likely,  nay  certain,  to  become  of  greater  and 
greater  importance  as  both  sexes  develop  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  progress  of  civilisation.  For  inasmuch  as 
evolution  proceeds  on  divergent  lines  (the  evolution  of  the 
sexes  included)  the  probability  is  that  man  and  woman  will 
become  less  and  not  more  alike  as  time  goes  on  and  as 
both  develop  their  particular  qualities  to  a  higher  and 
higher  degree.  And  as  the  divergence  increases,  so  will 
the  need  and  desire  for  union,  for  the  fulfilment  of  self  in 
intimacy  with  a  naturally  complementary  being.  This 
union  and  this  fulfilment  are  impossible  if  more  than  two 
individuals  are  concerned,  since  the  third  individual  is 
bound  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  reciprocal  action 
between  two  naturally  dual  personalities. 

Although  this  is  stating  the  case  in  very  general  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  nevertheless  adhering  to  fact ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  both  the  innate  character  of  man  and  the  course  of  his 
evolution  point  to  the  dual  union  as  the  only  one  which 
can  wholly  satisfy  the  wants,  emotional  and  intellectual,  of 
the  human  organism. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  monogamy 
has  already  been  indicated— that  it  alone  secures  a  working 
system  of  inheritance.  Property  being  in  possession  of  the 
father,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  it  to  be  transferred 
to  liis  sons.  Under  monogamy,  the  succession  would  be 
most  simply  determined;  under  polygamy,  the  succession 
would  naturally  fall  to  the  offspring  of  the  favourite  wife 

_ a  condition  of  things  which  is  a  sort  of  half-way  house 

to  the  monogamous  arrangement.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
rough  equality  m  the  numbers  of  the  tv  o  sexes,  and  the 
inability  of  the  ordinary  man  to  support  more  than  one 
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wife,  we  see  that  many  different  causes — physical,  psychi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  economic — converge  to1  make  monogamy 
the  recognised  system  of  marriage  in  the  most  advanced 
societies. 

The  influence  of  religion  and  legal  sanctions  in  en¬ 
couraging  monogamy  has  been  so  far  purposely  neglected. 
Not  because  that  influence  has  not  been  considerable ;  for 
the  power  of  religion  and  of  law  in  enforcing  social  customs 
has  been  great  from  the  day  that  religion  and  law  came 
into  existence.  Their  effect  has  been  ignored  hitherto, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  show  that 
monogamy  could  have  developed  independently  of  religion 
and  law.  The  average  man  appears  to  think  that  mono¬ 
gamy  is  really  a  creation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  that 
if  priests  and  magistrates  were  suddenly  to  vanish  and 
their  teachings  and  enactments  to  become  immediately  for¬ 
gotten  and  annulled,  monogamy  would  give  place  rapidly 
to  promiscuity  and  all  manner  of  licence.  But  monogamy, 
not  having  required  the  aid  of  religion  and  law  in  its  evo¬ 
lution,  does  not  need  it  now  to  keep  it  in  active  existence. 

Certainly  both  law  and  religion  buttress  it  at  the  present 
day,  as  they  with  equal  certainty  did  in  the  past.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  both  cases  it  finds  its  basis,  as  do  law  and  reli¬ 
gion  themselves,  in  the  needs  and  customs  of  mankind. 
Evolution  clearly  indicates  that  these  would  enable  mono¬ 
gamy  to  survive,  without  the  sanctions  of  church  or  state. 
There  would  not  in  all  probability  be  any  serious  lapse,  for 
the  chief  enemy  of  the  legitimate  system  is  the  polygamous 
tendency  inherent  in  man ;  and  to  that  are  opposed,  as  we 
have  seen,  various  powerful  social  influences  which  do  not 
rest  upon  the  enforcements  of  either  the  priest  or  the 
lawyer. 

The  practical  conclusions  from  this  independent  character 
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of  monogamy  will  be  discussed  in  tlie  concluding  chapter; 
meanwhile  we  must  recognise  that  our  monogamous  system 
of  marriage  has  been  so  completely  adopted  by  church  and 
state  that  it  is  permeated  with  religious  notions  and  forced 
into  rigid  moulds  by  legal  enactments.  Most  of  the  latter 
deal  with  such  external  matters  as  conditions  of  inheritance, 
legality  of  ceremonies,  and  so  on ;  the  remainder,  where 
they  touch  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  marriage,  have  been 
modelled  upon  the  principles  of  the  national  religion.  The 
church  has  indeed  regulated  marriage  with  such  a  strong 
hand,  that  the  institution  still  appeals  to  the  majority  of 
people  in  a  religious  light.  The  bulk  of  our  present  mar¬ 
riage  laws,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  divorce  and 
illegitimacy,  bear  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  priestly  in¬ 
fluence;  and  every  advance  that  hasi  been  made  towards 
more  liberal  ideas  on  the  subject  has  been  made  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  whole  body  of  clerical  opinion. 

The  church,  with  its  whilom  handmaid,  the  law,  is 
therefore  a  powerful  restraining  influence  on  the  evolution 
of  sexual  customs.  It  lias  given  its  sanction  to  indissoluble 
unions  as  a  sacrament,  as  the  one  holy  and  true  maiiiage. 
There  it  stops,  and  earnestly  desires  the  world  as  well  to 
stop ;  but  the  world,  which  often  seems  to  move  in  spite  of 
itself,  has  modified  that  indissolubility  in  various  w  a)  s,  to 
which  the  divorce  and  separation  laws  give  witness. 

y. _ There  is  a  still  more  important  factor  at  work  to 

preserve  the  rigid  indissolubility  of  a  marriage  once  con¬ 
tracted.  It  is  a  factor  which  has  been  at  work  all  through 
the  evolution  of  marriage— the  economic  factor.  Where 
women  are  not  accustomed  to  earn  their  own  living,  matri¬ 
mony  affords  them  their  only  career.  With  no  ability  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  they  aie 
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dependent  upon  tlie  other  sex  for  material  support;  and 
they  are  consequently  ready  to  accept  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract  in  its  present  form  as  a  perfectly  fair  and  even  advan¬ 
tageous  bargain.  In  return  for  the  performance  of  wifely 
and  domestic  duties,  they  are  given  home,  money,  social 
security  and  position — all,  in  fact,  that  a  man  has  to  win 
by  years  of  labour. 

Nothing,  it  seems,  could  be  more  reasonable.  The  sacri¬ 
fice,  if  any,  is  on  the  part  of  the  man,  who  is  the  initiator 
of  the  bargain  and  has  his  eyes  open  to  its  conditions. 
But  m  its  result  it  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  woman, 
and  precisely  because  it  gives  her  so  much.  The  more  she 
gets  from  it,  the  more  dependent  she  is  upon  it  and  the 
greater  her  sacrifice  in  the  event  of  the  bargain  being  dis¬ 
solved.  The  simple  dissolution  of  marriage  involves  no 
sensible  material  loss  to  a  man ;  in  the  case  of  a  woman  it 
takes  away  her  life  support,  and,  in  granting  her  freedom, 
deprives  her  of  the  means  of  enjoying  it. 

Thus  we  not  only  frequently  see  a  woman  marrying  for 
sustenance  and  a  home,  but  we  see  her  clinging  to  the 
marriage  bond  as  the  sole  guarantee  of  these,  long  after 
the  bond  has  ceased  to  be  pleasant  or  even  humanly 
tolerable.  If  women  were  on  an  economic  equality  with 
men,  many  of  them  would  at  once  sever  a  connection  which 
has  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  burden  and  misery  to  them. 
But,  as  things  are,  the  spectre  of  helplessness  and  destitu¬ 
tion  mocks  at  their  dreams  of  freedom  and  holds  them  fast 
to  a  bond  which  lias  lost  all  its  happiness,  all  its  moral  and 
beneficent  qualities,  in  their  eyes. 

Acting  in  conjunction  with  this  restraining  influence  of 
economic  dependence,  there  is  the  deeply-rooted  reluctance 
to  destroy  the  completeness  of  the  home,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  everything  that  is  best  and  most  stable  in 
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our  social  life.  Of  tlie  many  unions  wliicli  survive  tlie 
death  of  affection  between  husband  and  wife,  perhaps  as 
large  a  number  do  so  through  the  parents’  consideration  for 
the  children  as  by  reason  of  the  economic  cause  just  con¬ 
sidered.  u  For  the  sake  of  the  children,”  is  the  fast-bind 
of  many  homes  which  would  vanish  did  husband  and  wife 
follow  their  own  inclinations. 

This  is  a  matter  which  will  be  considered  in  detail  later ; 
at  present  it  is  necessary  only  to  notice  it  as  aiding  in 
making  marriage  a  permanent  life-contract.  It  is  the 
source  of  much  of  that  strong  social  bias  in  favour  of  indis¬ 
soluble  monogamy  which  is  so  ably  encouraged  by  religion 
and  the  law  as  to  have  become  a  cardinal  principle  of 
modern  sexual  morality. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  just  as  the  natural  tendency 
of  evolution  is  towards  monogamy,  so  the  weight  of  present 
day  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  permanent  dual  union 
as  the  perfect  realisation  of  sex.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  so,  having  regard  to  the  dual  nature  of  man  as  a 
sexual  being,  and  to  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  family. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  cherish¬ 
ing  this  ideal  and  forcing  it,  by  law,  custom,  and  religious 
dogma,  upon  all  and  sundry.  Where  an  indissoluble 
union  is  the  outcome  of  mutual  desire,  spontaneously  exer¬ 
cised,  there  is  everything  to  be  said  for  it;  where  the 
mutual  desire  does  not  exist,  but  is  replaced  by  external 
motives,  there  is  much,  indeed  everything,  to  be  said 
against  it. 

Marriage  as  it  at  present  exists  is  the  source  of  a  vast 
amount  of  misery,  a  misery  so  familiar  and  so  common¬ 
place  as  to  be  the  perpetual  subject  of  cheap  wit  in  the 
comic  press  and  on  the  stage.  And  most  of  this  misery  can 
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be  readily  traced  to  a  single  canse — the  binding  together 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  never  cared  for  one  another  or 
who  have  ceased  to  do<  so.  This  is  the  source  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  tragedies,  sordid,  bitter,  or  heroic,  of  marriage. 
Social  custom,  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man,  have 
entered  into  a  combination  to  perpetuate  the  failures  of 
marriage,  to  maintain  the  outward  semblance  of  a  union 
which  has  become  in  actual  essence  meaningless,  hateful, 
and  degrading. 

Apart  from  the  individual  misery  so  caused,  and  its  le- 
action  on  the  generation  which  the  indissoluble  bond  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect,  the  enforced  continuance  of  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  union  is  perhaps  the  most  immoral  thing  which  a  cH  i- 
lised  society  ever  countenanced,  far  less  encouraged.  The 
natural  mainspring  of  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  mutual 
desire  ;  and  this  desire,  when  fulfilled,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  well-being  to*  the  individuals  concerned  and  the 
best  possible  promise  of  the  well-being  of  then  offspnng. 
Hence  the  morality  of  a  union  is  dependent  upon  this 
mutual  desire,  and  a  union  dictated  by  any  other  causes  is 
outside  the  moral  pale,  however  custom  may  sanctify  it  or 
religion  and  law  condone  it. 

These  are  the  commonplaces  of  a  sane  and  healthy 
morality ;  yet  when  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  marriage 
unions  in  which  no  reciprocal  attraction  exists,  it  is  plain 
that  these  elementary  canons  of  morality  are  violated  in  a 
fashion  which  shows  that  they  are  practically  a  dead  letter. 
Until,  therefore,  our  marriage  system  is  placed  upon  the 
natural  basis  from  which  it  sprang;  until  it  is  freed  fiom 
the  rigid  bonds  of  social  prejudice  and  moral  superstition ; 
until  it  is  allowed  to  evolve  as  a  natural  accompaniment  to 
the  wants  of  men  and  women,  it  must  be  set  down  as  a 
failure.  It  certainly  contains  the  elements  of  success,  for 
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it  represents,  in  a  mucli  modified  form,  the  monogamous 
regime  towards  which  man  has  so  long  been  tending.  But 
it  fails  because  it  has  no  place  for  its  failures,  because  it 
aims  at  a  mechanical  utopia  which  the  diverse  heart  of 
man  can  never  realise. 
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I.  — Celibacy  a  negation  of  sexuality — The  evolution  of  celibacy — 

Influence  of  religion — Ecclesiastical  celibacy — How  chastity 
became  a  virtue — Celibacy  and  the  marriage  bond — Economic 
factor  in  spread  of  celibacy. 

II.  — Physical  effects  of  celibacy— Celibacy  a  contradiction  of  scien¬ 

tific  ideal — Exercise  of  sexual  organs  essential  to  complete 
health — Organic  results  of  sexual  suppression — The  involuntary 
orgasm  in  relation  to  celibacy. 

HI. — Emotional  effects — Dependence  of  sex  passion  on  its  physical 
expression — Continence  and  nervous  irritation — Futility  of  sug¬ 
gested  cures  for  nervous  results  of  sexual  suppression — The  emo¬ 
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I. — One  way  of  maintaining  a  spotless  moral  record  is  to 
flee  from  temptation ;  one  way  of  solving  the  sexual  pro¬ 
blem  is  to  consistently  evade  it.  Celibacy  is  essentially 
the  negation  of  sexuality,  the  elimination  of  all  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  most  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  activities  in¬ 
volved  in  the  natural  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions 
among  civilised  people.  It  is  thus  on  a  level  with  the 
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religious  method  of  attaining  perfection  in  tliis  world  by 
withdrawing  from  its  affairs,  and  so  escaping  the  source 
of  sinful  temptation.  To  avoid  all  the  ills  that  flow  from 
the  sexual  life,  one  has  only  to  abandon  that  life  and  cease 
to  give  it  a  thought.  The  plan  is  in  both  cases  the  acme 
of  simplicity  and  theoretically  excellent.  In  practice  it 
becomes  complicated  and  is,  from  various  causes  to  be 
hereafter  discussed,  bound  to  prove  an  almost  entire  failure. 

We  need  not  carry  the  religious  parallel  further ;  the 
history  of  monasticism  is  quite  decisive  and  eloquent  on 
the  failure  of  the  “  flee-from-the-world  ”  policy.  Our  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  success  or  non-success  of  celibacy  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  sexual  problem.  To  that  end  it  will  be  well 
to  indicate  how  celibacy  came  to  be  adopted  as  a  solution 
of  that  problem,  and  even  cherished  as  an  ideal  of  the  sex 
life.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  no  light  motive  which  induced 
men  to  suppress,  as  absolutely  as  they  could,  one  of  the 
deepest  and  most  wide-reaching  of  their  instincts. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  there  are  no  celibates  in 
savage  societies.  There  every  man  obeys  the  laws  of  his 
instincts,  and  puberty  implies  sexual  activity  almost  as 
cause  implies  effect.  It  is  only  when  we  reach  a  stage  of 
comparative  civilisation  that  celibacy  becomes  .anything 
like  a  social  phenomenon.  And  in  its  early  stages  it  is 
usually  associated  with  religious  notions  which,  being 
dualistic  in  character,  place  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  the 
body  and  seek  to  subdue  the  body  in  the  interests  of  its 
immortal  counterpart. 

With  the  growth  of  modesty  and  the  development  of 
ascetic  religion,  the  sexual  functions  came  to  be  regarded 
in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  as  indeed  the  main  source  of 
spiritual  defilement.  There  is  little  doubt  that  love  is  the 
greatest  of  worldly  distractions ;  and  since  the  effort  of 
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tlie  priests  is  to  induce  a  pre-occupation  witli  an  otlier- 
world  religion,  they  naturally  sought  to  discourage  the 
claims  of  sex  and  to  wean  men  and  women  from  a  material 
power  so  attractive  and  so  compelling.  The  imposition  of 
celibacy  upon  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Church  wrns  a 
diplomatic  move  whose  real  aim  was  to  secure  their  whole 
devotion  to  their  calling.  The  church  would,  if  it  had 
been  able,  have  imposed  the  same  sacrifice  upon  all  its 
members.  But  the  bulk  of  people  were  not  able  to  rise  to 
heroic  heights  of  self-denial ;  their  imperative  sex  instinct 
was  stronger  than  the  anathemas  of  the  church,  even  when 
its  sway  was  most  despotic. 

So  the  church  compromised  by  making  marriage  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  thus  agreeing,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  put 
its  seal  of  holiness  upon  what  it  was  pleased  to  regard  as 
otherwise  abominable  and  degrading.  Though  granting 
this  to  the  weakness  of  human  flesh  (if  not  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  next  generation)  it  still  held  celibacy  to  be 
the  one  pure  and  noble  condition  of  human  life,  and  any 
violation  of  it,  even  in  thought,  to  be  a  crimson  sin.  Chas¬ 
tity  became  in  itself  a  virtue ;  and  a  premium  was  put  on 
virginity  higher  than  could  ever  have  been  dictated  by 
purely  moral  considerations. 

A  glimpse  of  the  intensity  of  the  adoration  with  which 
chastity  was  regarded  may  be  obtained  by  observing  how 
unquestioningly  it  was  assumed  that  the  Son  of  God  could 
be  born  only  by  a  virgin.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  early  believer  on  this  point  ;  even  now,  it  is 
only  the  most  liberal  of  Christian  theologians  who  are 
content  to  give  the  physiological  difficulties  their  due 
weight.  It  is  still  a  cardinal  point  of  faith  that  the  pure 
woman  is  also  chaste,  that  there  is  peculiar  sanctity  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  virgin  state,  which,  if  once  desecrated,  can  never 
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be  recovered.  The  belief  is  held  even  by  those  who  have 
ceased  to  adhere  to  any  church ;  they  do  not  always  rid 
themselves  of  the  superstitions  of  the  creeds  they  formally 
abandon.  In  most  cases,  the  ideal  of  chastity  is  a  super¬ 
stition,  for  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  made  to  justify  it 
on  rational  grounds.  It  is  the  thing  that  ought  to  be,  as 
the  church  and  society  have  said  for  centuries ;  therefore 
it  continues  to  be  the  type  and  pattern  of  perfection. 

Nevertheless,  this  apparently  hard  and  fast  ideal  has 
undergone  some  modification  since  the  days  when  it  held 
its  strongest  sway  over  the  minds  of  men  and  women. 
The  majority  of  people  do  not  regard  life-long  celibacy  as 
an  ideal  worth  attaining ;  only  the  Roman  Church  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so,  and  that  mainly  because  it  is,  root  and 
trunk,  a  conservative  institution.  Nature  has  re-asserted 
itself  so  far  as  to  render  marriage  more  of  a  duty  to  self 
and  society  than  a  refuge  granted  by  religion  to  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  flesh. 

Thus  the  marriage  bond  is  held  to  sanctify  what  it 
merely  condoned  in  former  times ;  and  there  is  not  even 
a  theoretical  moral  stain  on  those  who  have  forsaken  chas¬ 
tity  for  lawful  wedlock.  But,  outside  the  marriage  bond, 
the  ideal  is  still  as  firmly  upheld  as  ever.  It  is  the  duty, 
both  social  and  religious,  of  the  unmarried  man  or  woman 
to  remain  chaste.  Sexual  intimacy  must  be  to  them  an 
unknown  region,  and  they  enter  it  only  on  pain  of  a  social 
ostracism  which  is,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  at  any  rate,  as 
bitter  as  the  bitterest  religious  hatred. 

It  will  be  strenuously  maintained,  of  course,  that  this 
enforcement  of  celibacy  outside  the  marriage  bond  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  social  considerations  and  is  independent  of  reli¬ 
gious  dogmas.  In  a  sense  it  is ;  and  in  a  sense  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  denying  that  in  all  sexual  unions  the  future  of 
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possible  offspring  should  be  carefully  safeguarded ;  and  to 
this  end  a  legal  contract  between  man  and  woman  seems 
the  most  fitting  thing.  Where  the  legal  contract  has  not 
been  observed,  and  a  child  is  brought  into  the  world  with¬ 
out  any  provision  having  been  made  for  its  support  and 
education,  society  has  a  right  to  protest  in  its  own  name 
and  condemn  the  parties  implicated  as  defaulters. 

But  the  due  providing  for  the  offspring  is  not  society’s 
only  care.  If  it  were,  an  unmarried  couple  have  only  to 
show  themselves  ready  to  perform  the  customary  duties 
of  parents,  and  all  reasonable  demands  would  be  satisfied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  do  so,  the  ostracism  to 
which  they  are  subjected  is  not  relaxed,  and  they  are  still 
regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  respectability.  What 
society  demands,  with  all  the  insistence  of  a  Sliylock,  is 
the  marriage  bond — the  bond  and  nothing  but  the  bond. 
When  the  ceremony  is  performed,  its  indignation  vanishes  ; 
it  feels  that  the  outrage  on  moral  law  and  order  has  been 
atoned. 

Thus  the  insistence  (theoretical  at  least)  of  society  on 
chastity  outside  the  marriage  bond  is  due  far  less  to  its 
interest  in  social  welfare  than  to  its  superstitious  regard 
for  the  institution  of  marriage.  This  regard  is  strong 
enough  to  place  the  stain  of  abomination  on  every  form  of 
sexual  intimacy  save  that  of  legal  marriage.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  canons  of  social  law,  a  man  or  woman  has 
to  choose  between  celibacv  or  matrimonv — with  the  conse- 
quence  that,  in  a  wTorld  like  the  present,  celibacy  is  the 
mode  of  life  which  is  ostensibly  adopted  by  a  large,  and 
indeed  increasing,  proportion  of  people. 

Religious  and  moral  influences  are  not,  how’ever,  the 
only  ones  which  tend  towards  celibacy.  In  all  matters 
connected  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  economic 
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factor  plays  a  certain,  and  often  important,  part.  Early  in 
tlie  history  of  mankind,  it  made  celibacy  obligatory  on  a 
proportion  of  tlie  males,  at  least,  in  the  social  group. 
\\  hen  wives  were  bought,  a  man  needed  to  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  superfluous  wealth  before  he  could  marry.  At 
the  same  stage  of  civilisation,  polygamy  was  frequent,  the 
rich  men  possessing  as  many  wives  as  they  could  afford. 
Thus  the  poor  man  was  doubly  handicapped — by  his  own 
poverty  and  the  greed  of  the  rich — in  his  effort  to  obtain 
a  wife. 

This  involuntary  celibacy  is,  of  course,  quite  distinct 
from  the  voluntary  celibacy  of  civilised  societies ;  but  both 
forms  agree  in  having  developed  with  the  progress  of  civi¬ 
lisation.  The  struggle  for  existence  lias  grown  keener  with 
the  advance  of  society;  and  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  a  man  to  maintain,  not  only  himself,  but  a 
wife  and  family  at  the  standard  of  comfort  demanded  by 
the  present-day  mode  of  living.  During  the  past  century 
the  proportion  of  unmarried  people  in  Europe  has  risen, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  defer  marriage  to  a 
later  age  than  formerly.  Every  advance  in  our  industrial 
and  intellectual  position  means  a  longer  period  of  training 
for  trade  or  profession,  and  a  consequent  postponement  of 
the  time  chosen  for  marriage.  Moreover,  as  education 
becomes  disseminated,  the  intellectual  range  of  both  men 
and  women  becomes  widened ;  they  become  more  fas¬ 
tidious  in  their  choice  of  partners ;  and,  seeing  more  clearly 
the  wiles  of  matrimony,  and  being  less  under  the  sway  of 
instinct,  they  are  not  so  ready  to  leave  the  ills  they  have 
for  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

All  these  tendencies  converge  in  rendering  celibacy  more 
frequent  and  more  prolonged ;  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  women  are  economically  dependent  on 
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men,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  makes  such  great 
demands  on  time,  means,  and  energy. 

A  minor  cause  which  tends  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
fact  that  as  a  general  rule  there  is  an  excess  of  females  over 
males.  Therefore,  unless  society  is  polygamous,  there  must 
always  he  a  certain  number  of  women  unmarried.  The 
effect  of  this  statistical  difference  seems  almost  negligible 
compared  with  the  religious  and  economic  causes  which 
tend  to  the  celibate  state  in  both  sexes. 

While  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  causes  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  celibacy,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  results  of  the  celibate  life.  On  these 
points  no  two  authorities  are  quite  in  agreement,  since 
most  of  them  estimate  the  subject  from  a  particular  moral 
or  religious  point  of  view.  Taking  the  physical  effects  of 
celibacy  as  an  example,  it  is  easy  to  find  opinions  ranging 
from  the  one  extreme  that  the  wilful  suppression  of  the 
sexual  instinct  is  inevitably  unhealthy,  to  the  other 
extreme  that  perfect  continence  has  not  the  slightest  evil 
effect  on  the  bodily  health.  Where  the  truth  exactly  lies, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say,  simply  because  the  subject 
has  not,  either  in  the  case  of  men  or  women,  received  the 
close  and  unbiassed  scientific  study  it  deserves.  All  that 
can  at  present  be  done  is  to  show,  upon  general  principles, 
the  results  which  future  investigation  is  likely  to  confirm. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  enough  that  celibacy  is  a 
direct  and  fundamental  contradiction  to  the  scientific  ideal 
of  life.  To  the  scientific  mind,  the  human  body  is  an 
aggregate  of  organs,  each  of  which  has  its  special  function 
to  perform  and  each  of  which  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  all  the  others.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  the 
body  is  in  health  only  when  each  of  these  organs  is  per- 
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forming  its  function  in  a  normal  manner.  If  anyone  of 
them  is  out  of  condition,  or  is  through  any  cause  denied 
the  performance  of  its  natural  work,  the  harmonious 
balance  and  inter-working  of  the  organs  is  destroyed,  and 
ill-health  results.  Medicine  aims  at  restoring  the  various 
organs  to  their  natural  tone ;  and  hygiene  aims  at  pro¬ 
viding  the  environmental  conditions  which  will  maintain 
that  tone.  Therefore,  if  the  scientific  conception  of  bodily 
life  were  realised,  not  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body  would 
be  prevented  from  fulfilling  the  function  for  which  it  is 
fitted. 

From  this  view  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the 
sexual  organs.  Thanks  to  the  ramifications  of  the  nervous 
system,  these  organs  are  bound  up  with  the  digestive, 
respiratory,  and  circulatory  systems  in  a  fashion  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  separate  it  from  them  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  sexual  activity. 
We  have  already  noted  how  the  development  of  these 
sexual  organs,  at  the  stage  of  puberty,  alters  several  of  the 
bodily  characteristics,  deepening  the  voice,  stimulating 
the  growth  of  hair,  and  leading  to  a  general  awakening  of 
physical  activity.  We  know,  too,  that  the  excessive  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  sexual  organs  leads  to  physical  emaciation  and 
nervous  weakness  of  a  very  marked  kind ;  and  that  the 
continued  misuse  of  the  same  organs  also  produces  distinct 
effects  on  the  system.  And  as  an  anatomical  fact,  the 
nerves  communicating  with  the  sexual  organs  connect,  not 
with  an  isolated  nerve  system,  but  with  the  nerves  of 
general  sensibility ;  and  the  stimulation  of  the  sexual 
organs  is  thus  bound  to  affect  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Further,  we  know  that  the  senses  of  smell,  touch,  sight, 
and  hearing  all  play  a  part  in  intimate  connection  with 
sexual  activity ;  and  that  the  higher  activities  of  the  mind 
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are  also  implicated  in  choice  and  courtship.  Therefore  we 
are  bound  to  consider  the  sexual  organs  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  bodily  system,  and  to  look  upon  their  activity  or 
non-activity  as  a  matter  which  affects,  not  these  organs 
alone,  but  the  body  as  a  whole. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  opinion  held  by  many 
medical  men  that  the  suppression  of  sexual  activity  has 
no  detrimental  effect  on  health  is  a  scientific  heresy.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  opinion  one  can  trace  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religious  and  moral  preconceptions,  which  prejudice 
the  mind  in  favour  of  the  innocence  (hygienically  speaking) 
of  celibacy.  The  sexual  organs  themselves  must  suffer, 
and  with  them  the  nervous  system  and  the  other  organs. 
Exercise  is  essential  to  the  health  of  all  organs  alike;  it 
encourages  their  development  and  promotes  their  regular 
and  proper  functioning.  If  they  are  denied  that  exercise, 
their  development  is  retarded,  and  they  lose,  partially  at 
least,  the  power  of  executing  their  duties  in  the  proper 
fashion. 

When  the  sexual  organs  are  restrained  from  their  due 
activity,  certain  marked  results  follow.  In  the  male,  the 
formation  of  semen  continues  until  the  accumulation  pro¬ 
duces  intermittent  irritation  of  the  organs,  with  erection  of 
the  penis,  and  finally  an  involuntary  discharge  of  semen, 
usually  during  sleep  and  under  the  stimulus  of  an  erotic 
dream.  A  certain  measure  of  relief  is  afforded  by  this  dis¬ 
charge  ;  and  pious  minds  have  indeed  regarded  it  as  a 
dispensation  of  Providence  in  favour  of  sexual  continence, 
while  others  less  piously  inclined  have  accepted  it  as 
Nature’s  kindly  method  of  smoothing  the  path  of  the  celi¬ 
bate.  In  other  quarters  it  is  considered  as  a  pathological 
phenomenon,  as  evidence  of  a  really  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  organs.  Probably  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
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tlie  two  classes  of  opinion.  It  seems  a  stretch  of  language 
to  call  this  spontaneous  emission  pathological,  as  it  is  also 
not  quite  reasonable  to  say  it  is  quite  the  normal  and 
healthy  thing.  When  the  organs  are  normally  exercised 
it  does  not  take  place ;  and  the  quantity  of  semen  dis¬ 
charged  is  in  most  cases  the  surplus  over  the  quantity 
which  the  seminal  vesicles  may  retain  without  irritating 
the  sexual  system  by  pressure. 

This  view  of  the  matter  receives  support  from  the  fact 
that  the  involuntary  discharge  by  no  means  relieves  the 
individual  of  strong  and  even  irrepressible  sexual  desire; 
the  first  normal  stimulus,  the  first  temptation,  raises  it  to 
much  the  same  height  as  it  attained  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  discharge.  Therefore  it  does  not  smooth  the  path 
of  the  celibate  in  any  appreciable  degree.  It  is  really 
Nature’s  protest  against  the  neglect  of  her  demands,  a 
nervous  explosion  which  occurs  in  place  of  the  normal  ex¬ 
penditure  of  nervous  energy.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  symptom 
of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  organs. 

A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  female  sex ;  with 
them,  also,  an  involuntary  orgasm  occurs  in  sleep  after 
a  varying  period  of  sexual  abstinence.  In  their  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  phenomenon  is  complicated  by  the  menstrual 
function,  which  has  itself  been  regarded  as  a  reaction 
against  sexual  inactivity  and  has  been  stated  as  due  to  a 
“  disappointed  impregnation. ”  With  this  difference,  men 
and  women  are  in  the  same  situation. 

The  effect  of  the  emission  on  the  nervous  system  is,  how- 
ever,  somewhat  different.  With  men,  the  main  result  is  a 
temporary  feeling  of  depression  and  perhaps  a  feeling  of 
moral  disgust,  where  the  conscience  is  so  sensitive  on 
sexual  matters  as  to  induce  shame  at  even  an  involuntary 
sexual  manifestation.  The  nervous  effect  is,  in  short, 
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transient ;  and  it  seldom  survives  the  short  waking  period 
which  follows  the  orgasm.  With  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nervous  disturbance  caused  by  the  erotic  dream 
and  the  consequent  orgasm,  persists  sometimes  through  the 
following  day,  and  in  certain  hysterical  women  occasion¬ 
ally  leads  them  to  believe  that  the  events  of  the  dream 
were  a  reality. 

There  are  instances  on  record  of  men  being:  accused  of 
outrage,  on  no  other  basis  than  the  erotic  illusions  of  an 
hysterical  woman.  In  this  we  have  additional  evidence  of 
the  greater  affectability  of  women — a  matter  touched  upon 
in  detail  in  a  former  chapter.  It  leads  us  inevitably  to 
the  conviction  that  the  emotional  influence  of  any  one 
inode  of  sex  life  is  bound  to  be  greater  in  the  case  of 
women  than  in  the  case  of  men ;  that,  in  short,  if  any 
sexual  habit  is  detrimental  to  man,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
more  so  to  woman. 

A  clear  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  effect  of  the 
celibate  life  on  the  bodily  system  as  a  whole.  With  man, 
it  cannot  safely  be  said  to  amount  to  more  than  a  general 
lowering  of  tone,  a  diminution  of  organic  activity,  with 
periodic  crises  of  nervous  irritation.  With  woman,  these 
effects  appear  in  an  exaggerated  form ;  the  lowering  of 
tone  is  increased  to  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  system, 
often  producing  a  distressing  amount  of  weakness ;  and 
the  nervous  irritation  shows  itself  in  an  excitability  which 
borders  frequently  on  the  hysterical.  These  effects,  it  is 
safe  to  assume,  would  be  much  greater  except  for  the  men¬ 
strual  crisis,  which  affords  a  certain  measure  of  nervous 
relief.  As  it  is,  however,  there  is  everything  to  show  that 
the  feminine  sex  suffers  in  greater  degree  than  the  mascu¬ 
line,  from  the  physical  effects  of  sexual  suppression. 

HI. — These  effects  are  reflected,  inevitably,  on  the  emo- 
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tional  and  intellectual  life,  since  the  emotions  and  tlie 
activities  of  the  brain  depend  upon  the  action  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  muscles  and  nerves.  The  sexual  instinct  lias  many 
emotional  elements,  and  its  exercise  and  satisfaction 
involve  perhaps  the  most  intense  emotional  experiences  of 
which  the  human  frame  is  capable.  From  the  scientific 
point  of  view  (which  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  even  at 
the  risk  of  wearisome  reiteration)  these  experiences  are, 
generally  speaking,  beneficial.  The  scientific  ideal  aims 
at  a  complete  emotional  life,  just  as  it  demands  complete 
activity  of  the  physical  functions ;  and  it  therefore  implies 
that  the  emotions,  the  sexual  emotions  included,  should 
have  their  due  exercise.  On  this  ground,  celibacy  stands 
condemned.  It  eliminates  all  the  emotional  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  realisation  of  the  sex  life,  and  induces  an 
emotional  hunger  which  is  closely  akin,  and  indeed  caused 
by,  the  physical  hunger  of  the  unexercised  sexual  organs. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  sexual  emotions  are  not  really  dependent 
on  the  physical  consummation  of  love,  but  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  fully  and  freely  without  as  much  as  a  suggestion  of 
physical  intimacy.  This  argument  may  be  dismissed  on 
the  general  ground  that  the  sexual  organs  are  so  bound  up 
with  the  nervous  system  that  the  emotions  associated  with 
the  sex  life  could  never  reach  depth  or  intensity  inde¬ 
pendent  of  these  organs.  But  a  much  more  satisfactory 
answer  is  afforded  by  an  appeal  to  actual  experience.  Those 
who  have  known  both  states,  who  have  loved  at  a  distance 
and  who  have  later  known  the  fullest  freedom  of  intimacy, 
will  not  be  found  to  exalt  the  former  above  the  latter  as  a 
complete  and  satisfying  emotional  experience.  Love  may 
not  be  dependent  for  its  power  and  fascination  upon  its 
physical  consummation,  but  the  fact  remains  that  that 
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cob  summation  is  tlie  natural  outcome  of  mutual  affection 
and  is  tlie  condition  of  its  reaching  its  full  influence.  Tlie 
absence  of  that  consummation  leads  to  a  state  of  emotional 
unrest  which  in  highly-strung  natures  may  produce  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  system,  and  is  at  any  rate  the 
source  of  continued  dissatisfaction  and  distraction  in  even 
the  most  phlegmatic  individuals. 

It  is  indeed  this  nervous  unrest  which  is  the  chief 
physical  result  of  continence  in  the  individual.  Due  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  accumulation  of  reproductive  material,  it  per¬ 
sists  until  the  accumulation  is  relieved  by  voluntary  or 
involuntary  discharge  or  slowly  re-absorbed  by  the  system. 
While  it  lasts,  it  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  erratic,  strange 
and  even  outrageous  behaviour  of  individuals  towards 
members  of  the  opposite  sex.  Under  its  influence,  the 
usual  control  over  thought  and  action  is  lost;  and  the 
stimulus  of  even  the  slightest  sexual  excitement  or  tempta¬ 
tion  betrays  the  individual  into  speech  and  behaviour  which 
he  regrets  in  calmer  moments. 

But  whether  it  results  in  impetuous  action  or  not,  this 
restlessness  of  mind  and  body  is  a  distraction  which  dis¬ 
turbs  the  capacity  for  work  and  is  frequently  the  source 
of  acute  depression.  The  effort  to  combat  it  by  zealously 
putting  aside  every  thought  of  sex  is  mostly  useless,  foi 
the  simple  reason  that  such  continual  struggling  with  the 
promptings  of  the  sexual  instinct  causes  a  pie-occupation 
with  it  which  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  result  of 
offering  no1  moral  opposition  to  erotic  suggestion. 

In  all  the  wide  range  of  conventional  “moral  advice” 
no  feature  is  more  ludicrous,  or  more  pathetic,  than  the 
plan  recommended  for  overcoming  this  sexual  unrest.  The 
sufferer  is  urged  to  take  plenty  of  heavy  and  even  ex¬ 
hausting  physical  exercise,  and  to  occupy  his  mind  like- 
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wise  with,  some  severe  and  continuous  effort  of  abstract 
thought.  This  would  be  admirable,  did  not  physical  exer¬ 
cise  give  fresh  tone  and  vigour  to  the  system,  the  sexual 
organs  included,  (the  farming  population,  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  tiring  physical  exertion,  are  among  the  most  un¬ 
chaste  of  people),  and  were  it  not  physically  impossible 
for  a  person  in  a  state  of  morbid  nervous  irritation  to  con¬ 
centrate  liis  attention  on  a  serious  mental  effort  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  counsel  to  abstain  from  tobacco,  in- 
toxicants,  and  other  stimulants,  is  much  more  to  the  point; 
for  these  have  certainly  an  exciting  influence  on  the  sexual 
organs.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognised  that  apart 
from  these,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  follow  out  the 
other  directions  of  the  moralist,  the  sexual  excitability  of 
both  men  and  women  is  apt  to  periodically  reach  a  morbid 
pitch  at  which  most  moral  counsels  and  conscientious 
endeavours  at  restraint  are  as  nothing  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  instinct  which  persistently  demands  satisfaction. 


It  must  not  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that  we 
intend  to  infer  that  celibacy  is  impossible  of  realisation. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  it  can  be  realised.  But  it 
is  nowhere  realised  without  a  cost,  a  cost  in  physical  vigour 
and  in  emotional  experience.  The  latter  is  the  more 
serious,  since  the  emotions  most  closely  bound  up  with  the 
sexual  life  are  the  most  ennobling  of  all.  Self-sacrifice  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  basis  of  virtue ;  the  noblest 
instances  of  self-sacrifice  are  those  dictated  by  sexual  affec- 
tion.  Sympathy  is  the  secret  of  altruism ;  nowhere  is 
sympathy  more  real  and  complete  than  in  love.  Courage, 
both  moral  and  physical,  the  love  of  truth  and  honour,  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  admiration  of  moral  worth,  are 
all  inspired  by  love  as  by  nothing  else  in  human  existence. 
Celibacy  denies  itself  that  inspiration  or  restricts*  its  influ- 
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ence,  according  to  tlie  measure  of  its  denial  of  sexual  inti¬ 
macy.  Thus  the  deliberate  adoption  of  a  consistently  celi¬ 
bate  life  implies  the  narrowing  down  of  emotional  and 
moral  experience  to  a  degree  which  is,  from  the  broad 
scientific  standpoint,  unjustified  by  any  of  the  advantages 
piously  supposed  to  accrue  from  it. 

These  remarks  on  the  emotional  starvation  which  is  one 
result  of  celibacy,  apply  more  forcibly  to  women  than  to 
men,  because  of  the  greater  affectability  of  the  former. 
The  immediate  emotional  life  means  more  to  them  ;  and 
when  they  are  denied  the  happiness  of  sexual  intimacy 
and  the  satisfaction  of  their  maternal  instinct,  there  is  a 
deeper  sense  of  a  disappointed  life  than  m  the  case  of  man, 
whose  mental  range  is  wider  and  whose  parental  instinct 
is  by  no  means  so  deeply  rooted.  Here  again  we  find  that 
the  disadvantages  press  more  heavily  on  the  female  sex 
a  circumstance  which  is  repeated  so  often  m  the  sexual  lifei 
that  one  is  obliged  to  conclude  that  Nature,  as  well  as  man, 
is  often  unpardonably  lacking  in  chivalry. 

IV. _ There  remains  the  question  of  the  influence  of 

celibacy  on  the  intellectual  life.  11ns  is  also  a  mattei  upon 
which  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Guyau, 
for  instance,  believes  that  celibacy  lias  a  cramping  effect 
on  intellectual  vigour,  while  Renan  encourages  the  monas¬ 
tic  life,  in  the  belief  that  the  energy  which  might  otherwise 
be  expended  in  sexual  activity  will  thereby  be  transformed 
into  energy  of  thought.  The  latter  point  of  view  is 
generally  more  popular  with  orthodox  moralists,  who  are 
inclined  to  welcome  any  plausible  argument  in  favour  of 
the  sexual  restraint  which  has  to  them  a  distinct  moral 
beauty  and  meaning.  But  they  make  the  mistake  of 
arguing  from  the  wrong  set  of  facts.  Instead  of  taking 
the  normal*  man  and  arguing  from  observation  of  the  intel- 
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lectual  effects  of  celibacy  on  him,  the  supporters'  of  Henan 
take  the  man  of  genius  as  their  starting  point  and  argue 
therefrom  to  the  average  man.  They  defend  their  method  of 
method  of  reasoning  by  its  parallel  with  the  argument  from 
pathology  to  physiology,  where  the  former  (the  study  of 
organs  and  tissues  in  disease)  throws  valuable  light  on  the 
latter  (the  study  of  organs  and  tissues  in  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  health).  In  the  pathological  condition,  things 
are  found  magnified  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  bring  to  light 
the  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  ordinary  healthy  state. 

The  man  of  genius  is  an  abnormal  man ;  wTe  find  normal 
conditions  exaggerated  in  him ;  and  if  celibacy  lias  a 
marked  beneficial  influence  on  his  mental  capacity,  it  seems 
safe  to  argue  that  the  same  mode  of  life  will  have  a  similar, 
though  reduced,  effect  on  the  normal  individual.  Now 
geniuses,  we  know,  are  nearly  always  sterile  ;  at  best  they 
have  very  small  families.  Carlyle  and  Huskin  are  popular 
types  of  genius,  and  they,  like  many  such  great  thinkers, 
are  characterised  by  extreme  mental  fertility  and  complete 
physical  barrenness.  Geniuses,  of  course,  have  had 
children ;  Wagner  had  a  son  and  Shakespeare  was  not 
childless.  But  as  a  general  rule  a  genius  is  looked  upon 
as  a  man  who  attains  to  unusual  intellectual  heights  at 
the  expense  of  physical  health,  in  which  term  the  activity 
of  the  sexual  organs  is  included.  Nothing  in  the  world  is 
gained  without  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  genius  wins  fame  at 
the  expense  of  physical  health  and  comfort,  which  the 
normal  man  constantly  desires  and  usually  possesses. 

Thus  it  is  reasoned  that  if  an  ordinary  individual  will 
deny  himself  the  pleasures  of  sexual  intercourse,  he  will 
reap  the  benefit  in  an  increase  of  intellectual  vigour.  The 
brain  gains  what  the  body  loses.  Women  and  love  are 
thrust  out  of  the  circle  of  interest  and  all  the  energies 
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usually  expended  m  tliese  distractions  are  concentrated  on 
the  all-important  brain  work.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  in¬ 
tellectual  output  is  concerned,  celibacy  is  a  positive  advan¬ 
tage. 

This  reasoning  appears  quite  sound  until  we  consider 
what  a  genius  really  is  and  how  he  compares  with  the 
average  man.  He  is  not  merely  an  average  man  magni¬ 
fied,  as  a  pathological  case  is  an  exaggeration  of 
a  physiological  one.  He  is  an  average  man  dis¬ 
torted,  with  his  faculties  thrown  out  of  the  normal  balance, 
one  or  more  being  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
According  to  Professor  Sergi  (The  Monist,  October, 
1899)  :  — * 

“  Men  of  genius  are  very  frequently  one-sided,  with 
a  limited  horizon,  and  have  only  one  direction  in  which 
they  turn  their  minds  and  their  activities,  and  outside  of 
which  they  are  nothing,  inferior  to  common  men,  fre¬ 
quently  infantile.  Very  rarely  are  they  men  who  are 
relatively  complete.  Such  one-sidedness  makes  them 
appear  strange,  even  mad,  as  sometimes  they  are,  always 
eccentric  and  frequently  unbalanced.  .  .  .  The  man 

of  genius,  therefore  ...  is  and  must  be  an  eccentric, 
one  who  departs  from  the  common  orbit  in  which  other 
men  are  accustomed  to  move ;  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  in 
the  normal  man,  in  his  psychic  functions,  there  ought  to 
be  found  a  correlation  of  development  and  manifestation, 
in  the  genius,  on  the  contrary,  this  correlation  is  inter¬ 
rupted — one  function  finding  itself  exalted  by  the  abase¬ 
ment  of  another;  that  is,  there  is  an  unbalanced  condition.” 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  seems  hardly  safe  to  argue, 
directly  from  the  eccentric  unbalanced  genius  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  balanced  man.  The  regime  which  suits  the  intel¬ 
lectual  vigour  of  a  Carlyle  does  not  necessarily  encourage 
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tlie  mental  efforts  of  the  average  man.  In  fact,  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  a  genius  is  that  what  suits  him  suits  hardly  any¬ 
body  else.  Each  genius  has  his  particular  eccentricities  and 
is  a  law  unto  himself.  He  does  not  obey  general  rules  and 
is  therefore  not  an  example  of  their  influence. 

The  fact  that  genius  is  often  sterile  and  inclined  to  celi¬ 
bacy  does  not,  consequently,  imply  the  fact  that  celibacy 
is  an  advantage  to  the  brain  of  the  majority  of  men.  Henan’s 
argument  is  further  weakened  by  the  fact  that  sexual 
indifference  or  incapacity  is  not  a  constant  characteristic 
of  genius.  There  are  several  striking  exceptions.  Shake¬ 
speare  was  by  no  means  a  sexually  indifferent  man ;  indeed 
he  is  accused  by  some  of  his  biographers  of  having  married 
for  the  purpose  of  legitimising  his  first  child.  Byron  was 
the  subject  of  notorious  scandal  with  more  than  one  woman, 
and  his  poetry  is  exceptionally  passionate.  Goethe  seems 
to  have  been,  if  anything  sexually  liyper-sensitive.  It 
would  be  easy,  in  short,  to  select  from  the  roll  of  genius 
numerous  instances  to  prove  that  great  intellectual  output 
of  high  quality  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  strong 
and  active  sexual  capacity.  There  is  thus  no  necessary 
connection  between  exceptional  mental  vigour  and  celibacy, 
unless  these  cases  can  (which  seems  hardly  reasonable)  be 
regarded  as  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule. 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  from  the  genius  to  the  general 
case  for  another  reason.  The  normal  man,  in  adopting 
monasticism,  sacrifices  a  most  important  set  of  emotional 
and  physical  capabilities ;  the  genius,  in  remaining  celi¬ 
bate,  does  not  sacrifice  these  capabilities,  since  lie  does  not 
as  a  rule  possess  them.  To  Iiuskin  it  was  no  blow  to  see 
the  woman  who  had  been  his  legal  wife  wedded  to  another 
man,  because  the  emotional  attraction  which  is  the  essence 
of  love  and  the  cause  of  jealousy  was  absent.  People  are 
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often  unthinking  in  their  admiration  of  a  poet,  an  artist, 
or  a  man  of  science,  devoted  to  his  labours  in  so  whole¬ 
hearted  a  fashion  that  he  rises  superior,  as  liis  admirers 
think,  to  the  claims  of  the  passion  which  absorbs  so  much 
of  the  feeling  and  thought  of  lesser  men.  That  passion 
makes  no  appeal  to  them,  and  it  is  absurd  to  regard  their 
sexual  indifference  (which  is  really  a  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  deficiency)  as  a  victory  over  self,  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  holy  intellectual  labour. 

Such  men  are,  in  a  word,  impotent ;  and  it  is  nothing  for 
them  to  forego  what  has  no  attractions  for  them.  The 
regime  of  monasticism,  so  far  as  it  touches  sex,  has  no 
hardships  for  them,  and  leaves  them  with  no  sense  of  want, 
no  hunger  of  the  body,  heart,  or  soul. 

With  the  complete,  normal  man  the  case  is  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent.  To  crush  his  sexual  desires  is  to  annihilate  a  part 
of  his  nature.  Celibacy  means  to  him  the  constant 
haunting  by  the  shadow  of  the  passion  which  he  has  tried 
to  put  out  of  his  life.  It  is  the  deliberate  elimination  of 
one  of  his  most  intense  and  far-reaching  faculties ;  and  the 
result  is  that  he  disturbs  the  harmonious  balance  of  liis 
organism  and  forces  it  into  a  mode  of  existence  for  which 
it  was  not  by  nature  intended.  This  disturbance  is  not 
only  physical,  but  emotional  and  mental ;  and  it  involves 
him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  disquiet  from  which  the  impotent 
genius  does  not  suffer.  The  latter  can  realise  all  his  pecu¬ 
liar  faculties  apart  from  sex ;  the  former  never.  Celibacy 
has  thus  an  utterly  different  meaning  in  the  lives  of  the 
two  ;  and  its  effect  in  the  one  case  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
index  to  its  effects  in  the  other. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  objected  that  Renan  does  not 
argue  from  the  exceptional  cases  of  genius  but  from  the 
general  data  afforded  by  a  wide  survey  of  various  nations, 
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He  discovers,  in  sliort,  that  the  less  intelligent  races  are 
the  more  prolific,  and  concludes  therefrom  that  a  tendency 
to  sterility  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mentally  superior 
people.  These  facts  are  admitted ;  nevertheless,  to  admit 
them  is  a  very  different  thing  from  accepting  celibacy  as 
a  direct  cause  of  increased  intellectual  power. 

As  Guvau  pertinently  observes  in  his  “  The  Non-Heli- 
gion  of  the  Future,"  “love  must  not  quite  be  confounded 
with  sexual  activity,  unless  one  is  to  draw  the  somewhat 
strange  conclusion  that  among  animals  hares  are  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  love.”  In  the  animal  world,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  fixed  relation  between  intelligence 
and  reproductive  capacity,  just  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
fixed  connection  between  brain  development  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  monogamy  in  preference  to  polygamy,  or  vice  versa. 
As  mankind  develops  in  intellectual  and  cesthetic  power, 
love  is  bound  to  put  on  an  increasingly  psychic  character ; 
the  physical  act  will  play  an  increasingly  small  part  in  it, 
though  it  will  never  cease  to  be  essential  to  its  completeness 
so  long  as  man  is  an  animal. 

Henan’s  argument  is  further  vitiated  by  the  fact 
that  the  inferior  reproductive  activity  of  the  higher  races 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  sexual  activity. 
The  limitation  of  families  by  preventive  means  against 
conception  diminishes  reproduction  but  places  little  or  no 
restraint  on  sexual  activity.  A  diminished  birth-rate  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  prudence  than  of 
a  movement  towards  celibacy.  Henan's  argument  is  ren¬ 
dered  almost  ludicrous  by  the  fact  that  liis  own  country, 
where  celibacy  is  discounted  as  nowhere  else,  the  rulers  of 
the  people  are  in  perpetual  concern  about  the  small  and 
ever-diminishing  birth-rate. 

The  case  for  the  intellectual  value  of  celibacy  must  there- 
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fore  be  regarded  as  not  proven.  It  is  rendered  still  less 
sound  by  the  fact  that,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
adopted  in  previous  chapters,  sexual  activity  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  intellectual  stimulus.  The  functioning  of  the 
sexual  organs  is  necessary  to  complete1  the  proper  activity 
of  the  body  as  a  whole ;  the  omission  of  that  functioning 
disturbs  the  physiological  balance,  and  thus  diminishes  the 
tone  of  the  system.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
proper  exercise  of  these  organs  encourages  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  others,  stimulates  circulation  and 
assimilation,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  nerves  of  brain  and 
muscle.  Such  exercise  is,  in  short,  a  stimulus  to  the  body 
as  a  whole,  the  brain  included,  just  as  muscular  exercise 
is.  The  brain  is  very  susceptible  to  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  and  circulatory  organs,  since  it  depends  for  its 
efficient  action  on  the  supply  of  ample  blood  of  good 
quality.  Just  as  our  sensations  and  impressions  are  altered 
by  brain  troubles,  so  is  the  nature  of  even  the  most  abstract 
thought.  All  are  the  accompaniments  of  the  activity  of 
brain  cells,  which  are  fed  by  the  blood  supplied  to  the 
heart  by  the  assimilative  organs. 

Thus  the  brain  is  bound  to  share  in  the  sexual  stimulus ; 
intellectual  effort  acquires  through  it  a  new  strength.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  transforming  venereal  energy  into  mental 
vigour.  Our  bodily  system,  like  every  other  going  con¬ 
cern,  requires  to  give,  in  order  to  receive ;  and  anything  in 
the  way  of  undue  accumulation  of  capital  at  one  point 
merely  clogs  the  free  action  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  only 
in  ethics  that  one  has  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive  in  order 
to  be  continually  healthy;  and  it  is  by  no  means  only  the; 
pleasure  of  the  orgasm  which  is  the  physiological  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sexual  act.  The  sacrifice  of  reproductive 
material  is  essential  to  the  physiological  balance  which 
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alone  can  mean  health.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to  place, 
morals  on  a  purely  physiological  basis,  celibacy  would 
appear  as  a  distinctly  immoral  mode  of  life,  as  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice.  From  this  physical 
immorality  the  brain  is  bound  to  suffer ;  and  thus  it  isj 
only  by  allowing  the  most  powerful  of  natural  instincts  its 
natural  action  that  the  brain  can  be  given  its  full  chance 
of  activity. 

Passing  from  physiology  to  psychology,  from  questions 
of  blood  supply  and  nerve  stimulation  to  questions  of 
motives  and  ideas,  the  teachings  of  science  against  celibacy 
are  no  less  pronounced.  For  it  is  a  truism  of  experience 
that  love  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  incentives  to  strong  and 
purposeful  intellectual  activity.  It  supplies  a  motive 
which  in  the  general  run  of  men  is  stronger  than  even 
ambition,  stronger  than  the  love  of  wealth,  of  power,  of 
position.  The  spectacle  of  a  man  in  whom  much  mental 
energy  is  latent  and  who  is  yet  so  indifferent  to  the  ordinary 
fruits  of  labour  as  to  contentedly  allow  it  to  remain  latent 
— the  spectacle  of  such  a  man  roused  from  his  lethargy 
by  his  love  for  a  woman  is  no  uncommon  one. 

Intellectual  achievement  is  not  so  much  the  outcome  of 
a  capable  brain  as  of  such  a  brain  actuated  by  a  powerful 
motive.  It  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that  greater  results 
will  be  achieved  by  an  average  intellect  with  a  persistent 
and  strong  impulse  behind  it,  than  by  a  superior  brain 
which  lacks  any  vigorous  incentive.  A  rich  land  lying 
fallow  is  less  productive  than  a  medium. land  stimulated  by 
the  methods  of  agricultural  cultivation.  Therefore,  even 
if  it  were  admitted  that  celibacy  affords  a  reserve  of  intel¬ 
lectual  energy,  the  lion-sexual  mode  of  existence  lacks 
the  motive  which  might  force  that  energy  to  its  utmost 
accomplishment.  Until  monks  and  priests  produce  works 
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at  all  comparable  in  insight,  grasp,  and  aesthetic  excellence 
to  the  works  of  less  ascetic  laymen,  the  intellectual  efficacy 
of  the  celibate  life  must  remain  a  pious  fallacy. 

V.— A  word  may  here  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
educative  value  of  the  complete  sexual  life.  There  are 
two  main  things  which  a  man  has  to  learn  in  this  world : , 
human  nature  and  external  nature.  He  can  learn  the 
former  only  by  examining  himself  or  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  others.  In 
the  exaltation  of  being  which  love  produces,  a  man  often 
discovers  in  himself  motives,  impulses,  elements  of  strength 
and  weakness,  of  which  he  was  previously  unaware.  It  is 
as  if  the  hidden  sources  of  his  nature  had  been  brought 
to  light.  This  is  no  mere  poetical  fancy ;  it  is  a  scientific 
fact.  For  so  powerful  an  organic  stimulus  as  that  of  sex 
is  bound  not  only  to  encourage  the  powers  of  perception, 
but  to  develop  the  emotions  and  impressions  perceived,  and 
thus  reveal  a  man  to  himself  in  a  fashion  which  no  amount 
of  calm  introspection  can  surpass. 

The  increase  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  others  is  no 
less  marked,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  partner  in  sexual 
intimacy.  Individual  men  and  women  are  not  only  clothed 
in  a  physical  sense;  they  are  surrounded  by  conventions, 
by  polite  affectations,  by  all  the  reserved  and  studied 
manners  of  civilised  society.  Within  the  charmed  circle 
of  these  invisible  disguises  lies  the  true  being ;  and  he  is 
revealed  only  to  the  one  person  before  whom  all  reserve  is 
abandoned. 

Sexual  intimacy,  when  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  whole¬ 
hearted  love,  is  not  merely  a  physical  intimacy ;  it  is  an 
emotional  intimacy  and  an  intellectual  intimacy — an  inti¬ 
macy  of  soul  as  well  as  of  body.  Therefore  when  a  man 
loves  and  is  loved,  lie  sees  as  closely  into  the  human  heart 
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as  man  can  see.  He  perceives  the  working  of  feeling  and 
motive,  of  like  and  dislike,  of  instinct  and  reason,  as  if  tlie 
human  soul  were  for  the  time  transparent.  That  is  why 
it  is  said  that  to  love  is  a  liberal  education.  That  is  why 
the  wisdom  of  love  is  sometimes  greater  than  the  self- 
centred  thoughts  of  the  philosopher. 

But  not  only  does  a  close  intimacy  with  a  member  of  the 
opposite  sex  deepen  the  insight  into  human  feelings  and 
motives ;  it  affords  in  addition  a  unique  field  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  various  moral  qualities — self-sacrifice,  honesty, 
courage,  and  sympathy.  No  other  relationship  between 
human  beings  is  so  close  nor  demands  such  constant  and 
carefully  controlled  activity  of  these  moral  qualities. 
Friendship  makes  demands  upon  these  qualities,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  love,  since  it  is  on  a  lower  plane  and  is 
altogether  a  simpler  relation.  In  friendship  the  two 
natures  touch  at  a  few  points ;  in  love  the  endeavour  is  to 
make  them  touch  at  as  many  points  as  possible.  Thus  it 
claims  a  higher  moral  effort  and  involves  a  more  delicate 
play  of  the  moral  faculties.  The  celibate  places  himself 
outside  the  range  of  these  close  intimacies,  and  thus 
deprives  himself  of  the  choicest  means  of  realising  that 
perfection  of  sympathy  and  harmony  which  forms  the  only 
satisfactory  moral  life. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  note,  in  addition,  that  love 
is  the  most  potent  influence  towards  the  attainment  of  self- 
respect,  which  many  regard  as  the  secret  of  moral  health. 
Love  of  approbation  is  an  element  of  sexual  love,  and  the 
lover  seeks  to  win  it  by  the  open  performance  of  worthy 
deeds ;  and  by  the  performance  of  these  his  self-respect  is 
fortified. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  motive  is  merely  egotistical, 
and  therefore  morally  of  low  value.  But  it  is  irrational 
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to  discredit  a  motive  merely  because  it  is  egotistical, 
especially  if  it  leads  to  a  healthy  moral  result.  Traced  to 
their  source,  many  of  the  most  exalted  motives  are  essen¬ 
tially  egotistical.  The  desire  of  salvation,  which  prompts 
to  religious  faith,  is  perhaps  the  most  selfish  impulse  that 
could  well  be  imagined,  since  personal  salvation  is  by  its 
nature  desired  for  personal  benefit,  and  not  to  oblige  our 
neighbours.  Yet  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  the  central 
one  of  orthodox  Christianity,  the  religion  of  altruism.  In 
short,  egotistical  motives  are  excellent  when  they  lead 
towards  a  good  end ;  and  the  characteristic  of  love  is  that 
it  tends  to  exalt  most  of  all  those  motives  which  lead  to  ail 
unquestioned  moral  outcome. 

Apart  from  the  moral  glamour  which  surrounds  the 
religious  ideal  of  chastity,  the  self-restraining  element  in 
celibacy  is  the  characteristic  which  commends  it  most  to 
the  orthodox  moralist.  This  self-restraint  is  regarded  as 
something  valuable  in  itself.  Here  we  have  a  relic  of  the 
asceticism  which  encouraged  celibacy  as  an  ideal  because 
it  wras  a  most  complete  form  of  self-immolation.  But,  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  futile, 
more  immoral,  than  a  restriction  of  activity  for  no  useful 
human  end. 

Moreover,  the  ideal  of  science  is  self-control,  not  self- 
restraint  ;  and  that  control  is  directed  towards  the  rational 
use  of  faculties',  not  towards  their  suppression.  There  is 
something  here  far  finer,  far  loftier,  than  the  mere 
crushing  of  passion,  the  binding  of  body  and  soul  in  the 
miserable  chains  of  asceticism. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  celibacy  is  out  of  count  as  an 
ideal  form  of  sex  life  on  the  three  grounds  of  its  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  results.  We  have  purposely  con¬ 
sidered  it  apart  from  its  obvious  relations  to  questions  of 
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population  and  tlie  moral  influence  of  parental  duties  and 
responsibilities.  These  are  undeniably  important,  but  our 
first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  celibacy  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  an  annulment  of  the  sexual  instinct. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  that  influence,  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  that  can  logically  be  reached  is  that  the  celibate  life 
is,  scientifically  speaking,  immoral,  and  that  it  should  never 
be  adopted  except  for  very  cogent  reasons.  In  the  fol¬ 
io  wing  chapters,  some  of  these  reasons  (most  of  them  are 
economic)  will  be  discussed ;  meanwhile  we  must  turn  to  a 
manifestation  of  the  sexual  instinct  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  occupying  the  mid-way  position,  between  celi¬ 
bacy  and  the  complete  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions 
which  scientific  morality  demands  as  its  ideal. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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I.  — Unanimous  opinion  on  practice  of  masturbation — Necessity  for 

scientific  investigation — The  influence  of  moral  and  religious 
prejudice  on  current  opinions — Alleged  symptoms  of  masturba¬ 
tion— Reasons  for  doubting  their  validity — Is  masturbation 
prevalent  ? 

II.  — The  evolution  of  masturbation — Masturbation  in  animals — Is 

masturbation  “  unnatural  ”  P — The  habit  in  savage  and  barbarous 
societies — Regarded  with  indifference  until  advent  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — Baneful  influence  of  medical  opinion — Masturbation  a 
“  colossal  bogy.” 

Ill— What  masturbation  really  is — Its  relations  to  normal  coitus— 
An  electrical  parallel — Depressing  effect  of  masturbation— Evil 
results  of  the  habit  exaggerated — Masturbation  and  remorse- — 
The  true  source  of  the  moral  evils  of  masturbation — Masturba¬ 
tion  and  cynicism. 

IV . —The  benefits  of  masturbation — As  a  nervous  sedative— The 

spontaneous  orgasm  reconsidered — Masturbation  as  a  moral 
safety-valve — Its  influence  in  reducing  sexual  crime  and  im¬ 
morality. 

V.  — Prevalence  of  masturbation  increasing— Psychological  and 

economic  causes — Masturbation  as  a  solution  of  the  sex  problem 
— Its  fundamental  failure. 

I. — If  one  were  to  liolcl  a  symposium  of  medical  men  and 
moralists  on  the  subject  of  the  physical  and  moral  effects 
of  masturbation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  result  would 
be  an  almost  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  practice.  It 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  unquestioned  faith  that  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  about  celibacy  or  the 
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normal  exercise  of  tlie  sexual  functions,  there  can  be  no 
two  views  on  the  evil  results  of  what  is  variously  called 
masturbation,  onanism,  or  self-abuse.  On  this  the  public 
heartily  agree  with  the  authorities  on  medicine  and  ethics. 
As  a  rule  they  ignore  the  subject,  just  as  they  ignore  most 
things  that  excite  their  disgust.  But  when  they  do  give 
it  a  thought,  it  is  merely  to  acknowledge  it  as  one  of  those 
cardinal  sins  of  the  sexual  life  which  it  is  a  virtue  to  forget 
as  much  as  possible. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  science  to  adopt  this 
course ;  it  is  likewise  impossible  for  it  to  accept  even  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  authorities  if  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Where  public  opinion  and  profes¬ 
sional  authority  are  so  much  at  one,  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  matter  was  settled ;  and  in  an  ordinary 
matter  there  would  be  no  good  a  'priori  reason  to  question 
the  verdict.  But  in  sexual  matters  the  utmost  caution  is 
needed.  Such  questions  are  as  a  rule  decided  by  feeling, 
not  by  reason ;  if  a  sexual  practice  excites  repulsion  or 
disgust,  it  is  condemned  out  of  court,  all  arguments  and 
apologies  for  it  being  discounted  by  the  fact  that  it  offends 
our  hereditary  moral  sense.  The  emotions  are  judge, 
counsel,  and  jury  in  one;  hence  there  is  a  clear  suspicion 
that  the  popular  verdict  will  not  agree  with  the  decision  of 
an  impartial  and  purely  intellectual  court. 

IShr  can  it  be  safely  asserted  that  such  a  court  might  be 
formed  by  medical  men  and  ethical  teachers.  They  too 
are  under  the  influence  of  moral  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
and  they  would  hesitate  to  express  their  belief  in  the 
physical  and  moral  innocence  of  a  habit  which  society 
united  to  pronounce  hurtful  and  immoral.  And  they 
would  not  only  hesitate  to  express  such  a  belief ;  but  the 
majority  of  them  would  have  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
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it,  even  assuming  it  for  the  moment  to  be  the  correct 
belief.  It  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual 
courage  to  attain  a  conviction  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  convictions  of  all  other  men.  We  are  not  all  intellec¬ 
tually  courageous,  just  as  we  are  not  all  morally  or  physi¬ 
cally  courageous.  Most  of  us  find  it  easiest  to  remain 
within  the  grooves  of  thought  which  our  ancestors  have 
made  for  us.  Therefore  the  unanimity  of  authorities  in 
this  matter  by  no  means  puts  the  discussion  at  an  end. 
It  should  rather  make  us  suspect  that  such  complete  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  difficult  and  obscure  subject  is  due  to  a  powerful 
prejudice  or  to  a  one-sided  view  of  the  facts. 

Taking  the  purely  physical  aspect  of  masturbation  first, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  medical  men  are 
by  no  means  so  well  versed  in  the  actual  bodily  effects  of 
the  habit  as  their  assurance  might  lead  one  to  think.  The 
following  are  some  examples  of  the  symptoms  of  masturba¬ 
tion,  culled  from  current  medical  works:  — 

“  The  masturbator,”  says  Dr.  Gfarnier,  in  his  “  Le 
Manage,”  p.  G13,  “  is  known  to  the  last  perspicacious  eye 
by  his  pale  and  leaden  complexion,  his  discoloured  and 
sunken  eyes;  his  figure  expresses  mingled  shame,  misery, 
and  defiance.  A  hanging  head,  sunk  upon  the  chest,  an 
excessively  developed  penis,  a  rapid  increase  or  arrest  of 
growth,  a  voracious  appetite,  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  without 
apparent  illness,  a  hesitating  walk,  feebleness  at  the  small 
of  the  back,  slackness  and  lassitude  of  the  body  in  action 
and  pose,  short,  agitated,  or  interrupted  sleep,  a  feeble, 
husky,  or  hoarse  voice,  unhealthy  or  sedimentary  urine, 
frequent  shivering,  are  the  signs  which,  single  or  united, 
betray  these  bad  habits.” 

In  his  “  L’Hygiene  Sexuelle,”  Dr.  Ribbing,  a  Swede, 
says : — 
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“  The  consequences  [of  masturbation]  make  themselves 
felt  sooner  or  later.  Although  it  is  not  always  possible  for 
even  the  most  skilful  eye  to  assert  at  first  sight  that  an 
individual  is  a  masturbator,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
individual  afflicted  with  this  vice  often  has  it  marked  upon 
his  face  and  in  his  appearance.  The  eyes  are  sunken,  the 
look  shifty,  the  face  of  a  corpse-like  pallor,  the  hands  cold 
and  moist,  the  memory  short,  the  temper  irritable  ;  finally, 
to  this  list  of  symptoms  are  frequently  added  a  certain  lassi¬ 
tude  and  habits  of  day-dreaming.” 

These  passages  are  typical  of  the  views  of  medical  men 
who  address  themselves  directly  to  the  public.  Many  of 
them  believe,  further,  that  masturbation  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  insanity;  and  to  the  list  of  symptoms  we  may  add 
a  physical  dislike  to  normal  sexual  intercourse.  With 
such  a  catalogue  of  terrible  and  obvious  symptoms,  one 
would  think  that  doctors  would  know  a  masturbator  with 
little  or  no  difficulty,  and  would  thus  have  a  very  shrewd 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  their  patients  who  were  addicted 
in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  habit  of  solitary  sexual 
indulgence. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  they  do  not  appear  to  have.  It 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  well  as  of  mere  scientific 
interest,  to  discover  how  many  members  of  an  average 
hundred  of  people  employ  this  means  of  relieving  sexual 
desire.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
estimate ;  the  authorities  give  all  sorts  of  opinions,  all 
of  them  qualified  by  doubts  and  by  admissions  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  Even  in  the  case  of 
doctors  who  are  in  constant  attendance  at  schools  and 
similar  institutions,  the  best  that  they  can  give  is  a  mere 
guess  at  the  proportion  of  masturbators.  We  are  told  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  practice  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
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many  optimistically-minded  people  suppose,  and  on  tlic 
oilier  that  the  extent  to  which  the  habit  is  indulged  lias 
been  grossly  exaggerated. 

Medical  unanimity  on  the  evil  effects  of  masturbation  is 
thus  in  sad  contrast  to  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  these  effects  ought  to  occui.  If 
the  symptoms  are  as  stated,  there  should  be  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  in  a  rough  but  reliable  fashion, 
the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  masturbation  has  per¬ 
meated  society.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  aie  enti¬ 
tled  to  express  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  catalogue  of 
physical  results  of  masturbation  is  a  great  deal  more  fear¬ 
ful  than  the  condition  of  things  justifies. 

II. _ We  may  accordingly  turn  from  the  vista  of  symp¬ 

tomatic  horrors  of  masturbation,  and  examine  the  matter 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  dry  light  of  fact.  And  in  this 
examination  we  shall  first  treat  the  subject  as  we  did  that 
of  sex  itself,  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view.  It 
might  seem  at  first  sight  impossible  to  discuss  the  evolution 
of  wliat  has  been  regarded  as  a  vice  of  civilisation,  as  an 
offshoot  of  those  particular  conditions  of  life  which  oblige 
many  individuals  to  remain  unmarried  when  their  sexual 
powers  are  fully  active.  Nevertheless,  masturbation  is  a 
familiar  phenomenon  in  barbaric  and  savage  races  of  men , 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unknown  amongst  animals  living  in  a 
state  of  nature.  It  is  this  last  fact  which,  more  than  any 
other,  will  induce  us  to  investigate  the  subject  m  a  dis¬ 
passionate  scientific  spirit. 

The  phenomenon  of  solitary  sexual  excitement  has  not 
been  frequently  observed  among  animals  in  their  native 
haunts.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  exist ,  by 
various  methods,  such  as  friction  or  pressure  against  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  the  animal  is  able  to  excite  the  sexual 
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organs  until  tlie  orgasm  takes  place.  It  is  hardly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  practice  is  more  than  exceptional,  since,  if 
it  were  anything  like  habitual,  it  would  exclude  normal 

sexual  intercourse,  and  so  tend  towards  sterility  and  the 

«/ 

consequent  extinction  of  the  species.  Moreover,  since  the 
normal  sexual  stimulus  is  so  strong,  and  the  opportunities 
for  its  satisfaction  so  numerous  in  a  state  of  nature,  any 
other  form  of  sexual  activity  can  hardly  have  any  con¬ 
siderable  vogue.  The  important  matter  is  that  the  practice 
is  not  unknown  among  wild  animals.  When  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  sexual  excitement,  it  is  a  matter  of 
circumstance  whether  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  coitus  or 
by  one  of  the  mono-sexual  methods  described. 

These  facts  are  still  more  marked  among  animals  in 
captivity.  Deprived  of  the  means  of  access  to  individuals 
of  the  opposite  sex,  both  males  and  females  so  habitually 
resort  to  masturbation  that  the  phenomenon  is  quite  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  keepers  of  animals.  Horses,  bulls,  goats,  stags, 
sheep,  elephants,  bears,  dogs,  cats,  and  many  other  animals 
masturbate  when  they  have  no  partners ;  apes  are  notorious 
in  this  connection.  With  monkeys  the  hand  is  used  as  the 
exciting  instrument,  thus  establishing  the  long  hereditary 
descent  of  the  commonest  method  of  masturbation  amoM 

c5 

human  beings. 

In  view  of  these  facts  (which  are  so  well  attested  by 
competent  observers  as  to  be  quite  indisputable)  there  is 
no  ground  for  calling  the  practice  of  masturbation  “  un¬ 
natural."  It  may  not  be  normal;  indeed  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  to  be  abnormal,  on  the  ground  that  the  normal 
sexual  stimulus  afforded  by  the  presence  and  the  advances 
of  a  partner,  is  absent  in  the  masturbatory  act.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  to  call  a  practice  unnatural  when  it  is  found  existing 
in  animals  who  are  free  to  follow  their  natural  instincts,  is 
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plainly  to  be  under  a  misconception.  Masturbation  is 
therefore  not  a  vice  of  an  advanced  stage  of  human  civilisa¬ 
tion,  an  aberration  of  natural  instinct  under  unhealthy 
and  degenerate  conditions.  It  is  merely  a  long-established 
natural  method  of  answering  a  sexual  impulse  which  is 
denied  its  normal  outcome  in  the  dual  act  of  copulation. 

At  this  point  a  word  may  be  said  on  the  frequent  use  of 
the  expression  “reproductive  instinct,”  when  the  impulse 
urging  animals  to  copulation  is  meant.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  animals  have,  even  during  the  breeding  season,  any 
perception,  any  notion  of  reproduction  as  such.  Animals 
high  in  the  scale  of  evolution  do  exercise  a  certain  measure 
of  forethought  in  some  matters,  but  it  seems  to  be  straining 
the  possible  to  assert  that  an  animal  just  arrived  at  sexual 
maturity  has  the  continuation  of  the  species  in  his  mind 
when  he  sets  out  in  search  of  a  mate.  Nor  does  it  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  even  the  female,  when  first  about 
to  become  a  mother,  has  any  mental  picture  of  the  im¬ 
portant  function  she  is  shortly  to  perform.  Animals  have 
been  credited  with  many  wonderful  mental  powers,  but 
this  ability  to  forecast  the  result  of  acts  in  which  they  have 
had  no  previous  experience,  is  surely  more  than  the  psycho¬ 
logy  of  animals  justifies.  Only  the  poet  may  safely  say 
that  when  the  male  bird  sings  to  his  listening  mate,  the 
two  have  a  vision  of  the  young  birds  which  they  will  later 
on  be  feeding  and  teaching  to  fly.  Nest-building  and 
other  operations  possibly  due  to  forethought,  may  be 
readily  enough  explained  as  the  outcome  of  natuial  selec¬ 
tion,  like  the  burrowing  habits  of  the  sand  ant  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  A  enus  fly-trap  to  the  catching  of  insects. 

In  any  case  it  is  a  far  slighter  strain  upon  probability  to 
consider  nest-building  and  so  on  as  the  result  of  acquired 
instinct  than  to  picture  them  as  the  delibeiate  action  of 
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animals  who  foresee  the  outcome  of  tlieir  instinctive  actions, 
and  go  through  a  number  of  complicated  operations  pur¬ 
posely  to  meet  it.  In  a  general  way,  therefore,  it  would 
appear  to  be  more  rational  to  use  the  term  sexual  instinct 
in  place  of  reproductive  instinct,  when  speaking  of  the 
force  which  impels  animals  to  an  act  of  copulation  which 
may  or  may  not  result  in  reproduction. 

When  we  further  take  into  account  the  phenomenon  of 
masturbation  among  animals,  we  find  a  more  particular 
reason  for  abandoning  the  use  of  the  word  reproductive  in 
this  connection.  An  instinct  which  leads  an  animal  under 
appropriate  circumstances  to  fertile  copulation  may  lead  it 
under  other  circumstances  to  a  similar  satisfaction  in  sterile 
masturbation.  This  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  what  the 
animal  seeks  is  not  to  obey  an  impulse  to  reproduce  its 
kind,  but  merely  to  relieve  a  physical  tension  which  results 
from  the  absence  of  coitus.  When  the  act  is  accomplished, 
the  tension  is  removed,  the  sexual  excitement  vanishes,  and 
the  animal  resumes  its  normal  activities.  With  many  of 
them,  the  desire  for  copulation  vanishes  after  the  rutting 
season,  which  shows  that  the  so-called  reproductive  instinct 
is  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  the  sexual  organs. 

Reproduction,  in  short,  is  a  conception  which  is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  animal  mind.  In  man  it  exists  as  a 
mental  picture,  not  as  a  physical  desire.  Man  knows  that 
in  the  satisfaction  of  his  sexual  passion  lie  is  likely  to  set 
the  machinery  of  reproduction  in  motion ;  but  his  imme¬ 
diate  impulse  is  not  to  create,  but  merely  to  find  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  his  passion  demands. 

From  the  existence  of  mono-sexual  habits  in  animals,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  suspect  it  also  in  savages,  their  nearest 
human  descendants.  It  may  seem  strange  that  among 
savages,  where  there  is  no  moral  premium  upon  celibacy 
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and  few  or  no  restraints  on  the  union  of  the  sexes,  that  soli¬ 
tary  sexual  habits  should  be  other  than  exceedingly  rare. 
But  just  as  they  are  not  unknown  among  free-living 
animals,  so  they  exist,  and  are  even  common,  among 
almost  equally  free-living  savages. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  collect,  from  works  on  anthropology, 
many  incontestable  instances  of  the  practice  among  primi¬ 
tive  peoples,  such  as  the  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  and,  indeed, 
the  aborigines  of  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  And 
in  barbaric  countries,  where  celibacy  is  still  a  rarity, 
though  moral  obligations  are  somewhat  more  developed, 
we  find  ample  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  masturbation. 
Among  polygamous  communities,  where  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  women  are  necessarily  denied  the  full  exercise  of 
their  sexual  functions,  masturbation  among  them  is  more 
common  than  exceptional,  and  is  sometimes  accomplished, 
as  among  Japanese  women,  with  the  aid  of  mechanical 
appliances  which  afford  the  highest  degree  of  sensual  ex¬ 
citement  and  gratification. 

It  is  also  notable  that  among  such  uncivilised  or  semi- 
civilised  peoples,  masturbation  is  not  regarded  with  the 
disgust  and  opprobrium  which  in  modern  civilised  coun¬ 
tries  make  it  one  of  the  unmentionable  vices.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans — to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in 
social  and  intellectual  elevation — treated  masturbation  with 
an  indifference  which  in  such  a  matter  was  practically 
equivalent  to  moral  approval.  Galen,  the  famous  father 
of  medicine,  regarded  the  practice  in  a  favourable  light. 
Havelock  Ellis  explains  this  indifference  by  suggesting 
that  under  the  conditions  of  society  at  that  time,  excessive 
solitary  sexual  indulgence  was  likely  to  be  exceptional. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  for  normal  sexual  intimacy, 
and,  as  the  reader  of  classical  literature  is  well  aware,  rela- 
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tionships  between  members  of  the  same  sex  were  by  no 
means  rare. 


Therefore,  masturbation  was  not  likely  to  be  a  pheno¬ 
menon  of  striking  importance  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until 
the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  with  its  doctrine  of 
asceticism,  that  any  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  was 
aroused.  Then  it  was  that  solitary  indulgence  became 
branded  as  a  cardinal  yice. 

The  church,  in  fact,  discouraged  all  forms  of  sexual 
manifestation ;  and  its  creation  of  the  sacrament  of  mar¬ 
riage  was,  as  before  indicated,  in  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh.  Masturbation 
naturally  fell  under  its  ban,  but  it  is  a  curious  and  ironical 
fact  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
ideal  was  to  make  the  habit  much  more  prevalent  than 
formerly.  The  church  preached  celibacy  at  the  same  time 
as  it  palliated  marriage,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large 
number  of  its  most  earnest  devotees  were  voluntarily  de¬ 
prived  of  the  natural  expression  of  their  sexual  emotions. 

Hut  only  in  a  minority  of  cases  could  the  flesh  be  alto- 
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gether  conquered — a  process  rendered  doubly  difficult  by 
the  stimulating  influence  yrliich  religious  exaltation  un¬ 
questionably  has  on  the  sexual  emotions.  Solitary  in¬ 
dulgence  offered  the  simplest  and  most  apposite  remedy; 
and  from  the  confessions  and  other  writings  of  the  old 
theologians  we  may  gather  that  it  was  frequently  adopted. 


Masturbation  was  indeed  so  prevalent  among  Christians 
that  Mohammedans  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  a 
distinguishing  Christian  vice;  among  Mohammedans  the 
encouragement  given  to  marriage  rendered  the  practice 
comparatively  infrequent.  1  hus  we  find  that  the  Christian 
church,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  succeeded  in 
extending  a  practice  which  it  has  never  ceased  to  condemn. 
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The  advent  of  Protestantism  did  not  improve  matters 
much,  although  its  greater  freedom  in  the  matter  of  con¬ 
science  and  its  saner  attitude  towards  marriage  rendered 
all  irregular  forms  of  sexual  manifestation  less  obvious 
and  perhaps  less  prevalent.  Havelock  Ellis  believes, 
indeed,  that  the  habit  of  masturbation  was  regarded  with 
greater  or  less  indifference  until  the  publication  of,  in 
1760,  of  a  volume  entitled  “  Traite  de  l’Onanisme :  Dis¬ 
sertation  sur  les  Maladies  produites  par  la  Masturbation.” 

The  author  was  Tissot,  a  physician  of  Lausanne  ;  and 
to  him  it  seems  necessary  to  accord  the  questionable 
honour  of  raising  masturbation  to  the  position  of  the 
“  colossal  bogy,”  which  it  continues  to  be  even  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  bogy  because  it  is  feared  without 
being  understood,  and  inspires  a  degree  of  moral  revul¬ 
sion  out  of  proportion  to  its  effects  on  the  character. 

III. — If  we  view  the  masturbatory  act  in  a  dry  physio¬ 
logical  light,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  normal  sexual  act.  In  the  latter,  the 
orgasm  ;s  brought  about  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  erotic 
thoughts,  of  impressions  conveyed  through  the  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  hearing,  and  touch,  and  of  the  excitation  of 
the  sexual  organs  by  mutual  contact.  The  last  named 
influence  is*  the  immediate  cause  of  the  orgasm,  since  the 
others  are  as  a  rule  unable  to  produce  emission  by  them¬ 
selves. 

In  masturbation,  the  exciting  influence  of  the  contact 
of  the  organs  is  replaced  by  manual  manipulation,  by  pres¬ 
sure  against  external  objects,  and,  in  the  case  of  women, 
by  the  introduction  of  objects  into  the  vagina.  The  erotic 
thoughts  are  present,  and  they  stimulate  the  imagination 
to  counterfeit,  with  greater  or  less  success  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  individual,  the  sensuous  impressions  which 
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accompany  the  normal  sexual  embrace.  Therefore  the 
main  actual  difference  between  the  sexual  and  the  mas- 
turbatory  acts  is  the  difference  in  the  material  excitation 
which  directly  brings  about  the  orgasm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  difference  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  The  sexual  organs  are  provided  with  extremely 
sensitive  nerves ;  and  although  their  stimulus,  by  what¬ 
ever  external  means  accomplishes  the  same  act  of  emission, 
each  kind  of  stimulus  will  produce  a  different  kind  of  ner¬ 
vous  excitation.  Consequently  the  effect  of  masturbation 
on  the  nervous  system  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  that  of 
normal  coitus. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  difference  than  this 
almost  mechanical  one.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all 
nervous  action  is  by  nature  electrical,  and  that  the  nervous 
stimulation,  climax,  and  reaction  of  the  sexual  act  may 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  electrical  tension  and  are  indeed 
to  a  great  extent  electrical  phenomena.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  moreover,  that  in  the  sexual  embrace  there  is 
a  definite  passage  of  electricity  between  the  male  and  the 
female.  The  situation  is  parallel  to  the  familiar  one  in 
which  two  bodies,  one  charged  with  positive  electricity  and 
the  other  with  negative,  effect  an  equalisation  by  a  mutual 
discharge  when  brought  into  contact.  This  may  seem  a 
crude  parallel,  but  the  crudity  really  lies  in  the  electrical 
phraseology  and  not  in  the  comparison  of  the  nervous 
phenomena  of  the  sexual  act  with  the  phenomena  of  elec¬ 
trical  discharge.  Some  electrical  effect  does  at  any  rate 
take  place  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  sexual  orgasm; 
and  it  unquestionably  depends  upon  the  intimate  rap¬ 
prochement  of  two  sensitive  organs  which  the  sexual  act 
affords. 

It  follows  inevitably  that  this  mutual  action  cannot 
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take  place  where  the  orgasm  is  produced  in  an  isolated  in¬ 
dividual.  The  conditions  for  the  mutual  give-and-take 
are  absent.  Therefore  we  may  fully  expect  that  the  ner¬ 
vous  condition  of  the  individual  after  the  act  of  masturba¬ 
tion  will  be  in  some  wav  different  from  what  it  would  be 

«/ 

after  coitus.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  find. 

What  happens  after  ordinary  sexual  congress  is  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  nervous  tension  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
bodily  temperature,  and  a  lowering  of  the  circulation — 
results  which  produce  in  their  turn  a  sedative  effect  on  the 
whole  system,  tending  towards  a  restful  sleep.  In  mas¬ 
turbation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relaxing  effect  seems  to 
be  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  instead  of 
a  general  feeling  of  restfulness,  a  feeling  of  depression  is 
induced.  This  is  exactly  what  would  naturally  follow 
from  the  absence  of  reciprocal  electrical  action ;  there  is 
a  drain  of  nervous  energy  without  any  compensation  from 
a  complementary  individual. 

From  the  physiological  point  of  view,  therefore,  mas¬ 
turbation  has  not  so  healthful  an  influence  as  the  normal 
sexual  act.  There  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  between 
the  two,  since  the  conditions  of  the  masturbatory  act 
merely  exaggerate  the  sedative  effects  of  the  orgasm  to 
the  point  of  depression  and  sometimes  exhaustion.  The 
system  will  take  longer  to  recover  its  normal  condition  of 
temperature,  circulation,  and  nervous  tension  after  the 
orgasm  of  masturbation.  For  this  reason,  excessive  addic- 
tion  to  the  practice  makes  itself  felt  sooner  than  a  cor¬ 
responding  excess  under  normal  conditions,  and  the  effects 
of  habitual  over-indulgence  are  likely  to  be  greater. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  therefore,  that  when  the 
practice  of  masturbation  becomes  a  habit  recklessly  pur¬ 
sued,  the  individual  may  well  become  the  wreck  which  the 
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alarmists  have  pictured  in  the  “  symptoms’  quoted  in  this 
chapter.  The  constant  drain  on  the  nervous  system  which 
excessive  masturbation  implies,  is  bound  to  result  sooner 
or  later  in  nervous  collapse.  But  it  is  also  true  that  exces¬ 
sive  indulgence  in  normal  sexual  intercourse  produces  a 
physical  exhaustion  and  nervous  ruin  which  are  as  great 
and  as  lamentable  as  the  condition  of  the  confirmed  o*s  er- 
masturbator.  Xo  one  thinks  of  regarding  the  dissolute 
roue  as  tvpical  of  the  results  of  sexual  intimacy ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  irrational  to  hold  up  the  victim  of  unre¬ 
strained  masturbation  as  the  example  of  the  effects  of  soli¬ 
tary  indulgence  per  se. 

It  is  difficult,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  point  to  any  direct, 
positive,  and  permanently  harmful  effects  of  masturbation 
when  the  practice  has  not  become  a  habit  of  excess.  The 
system  may  take  longer  to  recover  its  normal  level  of 
activity  than  in  the  case  of  sexual  congress;  but  it  does 
recover  it,  if  the  individual  is  anything  like  normally 
healthy.  The  danger  arises  when  the  same  drain  is  re¬ 
peated  before  the  system  has  thoroughly  attained  its  or¬ 
dinary  level  of  active  and  potential  energy.  And  where 
the  physical  health  cannot  be  said  to  suffer,  the  mental 
health  must  also  be  untouched,  since  it  depends  upon  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  There  is  every¬ 
thin0*  therefore,  m  the  physiological  facts  of  mastuibation 

G ’  '  l  ^  cj  .  t 

to  encourage  the  opinion  that  the  case  for  its  excesses  ely 
harmful  effects  is  at  least  not  proven. 

The  same  facts  afford  us  an  explanation  of  the  passive 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of  people  have  accepted  the 
ecclesiastical  and  medical  anathemas  on  solitary  indulgence. 
The  general  lack  of  moral  independence  has  had  much  to 
do  with  it,  as  has  also  the  acquired  tendency  to  regard  all 
manifestations  of  sex  with  prudish  dislike.  But  these 
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would  in  all  probability  liave  been  as  ineffective  in  tbe 
case  of  masturbation  as  in  normal  relationships,  were  the 
physical  conditions  the  same  in  both.  We  have  seen  that 
they  are  not;  and,  as  an  important  moral  matter  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  difference  is  well  worth  considering  in  greater 
detail. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  act  of  masturbation  is  accom¬ 
plished  as  the  result  of  an  obsession  of  sexual  desire  which 
the  will  is  unable  to  resist.  With  many  people  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  resisted  again  and  again  before  the  moral  opposi¬ 
tion  is  overcome ;  in  any  case  the  system  is  in  a  state  of 
high  nervous  tension.  Erotic  images  absorb  the  whole 
field  of  imagination ;  the  physical  desire  for  sexual  relief 
conquers  all  other  emotions  and  fills  body  and  soul  with 
a  compelling  impulse  to  that  end.  After  the  masturba- 
tory  act,  the  nervous  relaxation  produces  a  state  of  mind 
the  antithesis  of  what  existed  before.  The  sexual  passion 
has  for  the  time  being  vanished ;  erotic  images  make  no 
appeal,  and  may  even,  in  the  depressed  state  of  the  system, 
produce  that  feeling  of  aversion  which  the  thought  of 
strong  desire  excites  in  a  system  incapable  of  feeling  it. 
Passionate  desire  is  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  wonder  that 
thoughts  and  imaginings  which  are  now  cold  and  even 
repulsive  should  ever  have  carried  erotic  desire  to  such  a 
pitch  that  all  restraint  was  swept  aside.  The  previous 
absorption  with  persistent  bodily  impulses  is  replaced  by 
a  melancholy  regret  that  the  powers  of  mental  control 
should  be  so  slight  over  a  rebellious  body.  It  is  a  supreme 
disillusionment,  for  with  the  vanishing  of  the  physical 
obsession  there  has  gone  the  whole  group  of  passional  emo¬ 
tions  and  impressions  which  it  evoked. 

At  such  a  moment  any  moral  scruples  which  may  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  will  have  tlieir  fullest  influence  over  the 
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mind ;  they  will  accord  with  its  depressed  and  disillu¬ 
sioned  state  and  emphasise  the  feeling  of  the  vanity  of 
physical  passion  and  pleasure.  The  body  is  sick  for  the 
time  being ;  and  moral  counsel  is  proverbially  most  accept¬ 
able  when  the  sense  of  physical  happiness  is  absent. 

Something  of  the  same  result  follows,  it  must  be  noted, 
from  the  normal  sexual  act  under  certain  conditions.  If 
the  partners  are  brought  together  merely  by  the  same 
physical  hunger  which  animates  the  masturbator,  the 
sexual  act  deprives  them  of  any  interest  in  each  other. 
There  is  no  emotional  or  intellctual  ra'pfrochement  which 
might  produce  that  affection  which  survives  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  genital  impulse.  Then  the  slaking  of  passion 
likewise  brings  its  disillusionment;  but  it  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  masturbation,  llie 
nervous  reaction  is  less ;  there  is  not  the  same  acute  sense 
of  exhaustion. 


Thus  it  is  that  remorse  follows  most  easily  and  naturally 
on  the  act  of  masturbation,  and  is  indeed  almost  a  physical 
result  of  it.  Moral  and  religious  scruples  merely  increase 
the  feeling  of  depression;  and  if  these  scruples  are  habi¬ 
tual,  the  depression  will  accentuate  them  at  each  departure 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  so  give  them  a  value  and 
importance  far  beyond  what  they  would  possess  on  then- 
own  merits. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  a  bias  against  the 
habit  of  self-indulgence  should  have  been  readily  created 
by  the  mere  suggestion  of  its  immorality.  It  has  indeed  been 
asserted  that  the  predisposition  to  regard  the  piactice  as  im¬ 
moral  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  moral  misery  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  which  are  alleged  to  be,  and  often  are,  the  results  of 


habitual  masturbation.  The  half-truth,  “nothing  is  evil 
but  thinking  makes  it  so,”  is  almost  a  whole  truth  in  this 
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connection.  Instinctive  modesty  in  matters  of  sex  leads 
the  individual  to  conceal  liis  indulgence ;  very  often  his 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  act  makes  him  think  that 
he  is  abnormal  in  some  way  and  addicted  to  a  sexual  weak¬ 
ness  whose  exceptional  nature  makes  it  a  particulaily 
heinous  offence.  The  present  training  of  the  young,  with 
its  studied  discouragement  of  any  sexual  thoughts  or 
manifestations  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  matiimoiiy, 
gives  a  particularly  evil  complexion  to  a  practice  w liicli  has 
not  even  the  justification  of  a  passionate  attachment. 

Moreover,  the  constant  failure  of  control  which  the  habit 
implies,  the  futility  of  all  attempts  of  the  will  to  oppose 
the  rising  desire  and  to  refrain  from  effecting  its  satisfac¬ 
tion,  produces  acute  remorse.  Hie  individual  feels  his 
self-respect  lowered  by  each  lapse  from  wliat  lie 
believes  to  be  the  path  of  moral  rectitude ;  he 
feels  each  act  to  be  another  step  towards  the  completion  of 
a  moral  damnation  from  which  his  passions'  and  fiailties 
will  allow  no  escape.  Lapse  of  time  brings  him  some  relief 
from  the  sharpness  of  liis  moral  disappointment,  but  it 
also  brings  a  rising  tide  of  sexual  desire,  which  involves 
him  in  a  new  struggle  between  passion  and  principle, 
ending  in  the  same  bodily  failure.  That  is  what  takes 
place  where  the  conventional  moraA  instincts  aie  veil 
developed  by  education  in  an  individual  of  merely  normal 
sexual  sensitiveness.  And  the  constant  recurrence  of 
failure  often  induces  a  feeling  of  moral  despair  and  reck¬ 
lessness  which  is  as  morally  unhealthy  as  it  is  unhappy. 

There  is  little  doubt,  in  fact,  that  Griesinger  is  express¬ 
ing  a  literal  truth  when  he  says,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Havelock  Ellis:  “That  constant  struggle  against  a  desire 
which  is  even  over- powering,  and  to  which  the  individual 
always  in  the  end  succumbs,  that  hidden  strife  between 
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shame,  repentance,  good  intentions,  and  the  irritation 
which  impels  to  the  act,  this,  after  not  a  little  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  onanists,  we  consider  to  be  far  more  important 
than  the  primary  direct  physical  effect.” 

It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  the  influence  of  this  moral 
struggle  and  failure  is  not  confined  to  the  moral  sphere. 
Like  all  acute  moral  feelings,  the  sense  of  shame  and 
remorse  which  haunts  the  masturbator  reacts  upon  the 
physical  system.  It  produces  there  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous  state  of  depression,  lowering  the  tone  of  bodily 
activity,  spoiling  the  appetite,  and  inducing  a  distaste  for 
the  free,  active,  social  life  of  the  individual  who  is  healthy 
and  happy.  In  some  exceptionally  sensitive  natures,  it 
may  even  cause  a  chronic  state  of  melancholy ;  and  its  con¬ 
sequences,  even  in  fairly  normal  cases,  are  more  far- 
reaching  than  is  generally  supposed. 

A  common  characteristic  of  modern  youth  is  a  period  of 
cynicism,  in  which  disillusionment  colours  all  the  things 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  things  of  sex.  Every 
man,  it  is  said,  is  a  cynic  at  twenty-one.  This  is  most 
readily  observed  in  the  cases  of  individuals  possessed  of 
more  than  average  intellectual  ability.  Their  despondent 
and  cynical  cast  of  thought  is  stereotyped  in  their  artistic 
and  literary  productions.  The  colour  of  their  pictures  is 
restricted  to  low  tones ;  their  subjects  are  in  the  main  of  a 
tragic  and  sombre  kind;  and  in  their  drawing  they  tend 
towards  weird  unhuman  figures  and  to  strange  combina¬ 
tions  of  lines  and  elongated  curves  which  have  a  dim  and 
mystical  significance.  Their  poetry  is  more  or  less  of  a 
melodious  wail ;  and  their  prose  is  distinguished  by  much 
the  same  unhappy  qualities  as  their  art. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
depression  of  masturbation  was  the  sole  cause  of  such 
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aesthetic  melancholy ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  one  cause,  and,  if 
the  secret  history  of  members  of  some  of  these  “  new 
schools  ”  in  literature  and  art  were  fully  known,  it  would 
probably  be  found  to  be  a  most  important  cause.  At  any 
rate,  it  seems  a  safe  speculation  that  chronic  and  inter¬ 
mittent  despondency  is  characteristic  of  the  younger 
members  of  a  society  in  which  the  restraints  on  the  natural 
expression  of  sexual  potentiality  are  many  and  strong.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  case  to  find  a  man  or  woman 
who,  after  years  of  solitary  restlessness  and  depression,  finds 
health  and  sanity  in  the  physiological  opportunities  of 
marriage. 

Another  physical  result  of  the  habit  of  self-indulgence 
is  that  it  is  apt  to  produce,  especially  when  practised  to 
excess,  a  distaste  for  the  normal  exercise  of  the  sexual 
functions.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  mas¬ 
turbation,  with  its  moral  reaction,  inclines  the  individual 
to  dislike  any  outward  manifestations  of  sex  and  so>  en¬ 
courages  the  belief  that  sexual  abstinence  is  the  sole  form 

o 

of  sexual  purity.  It  is  rather  that  the  habitual  use  of  one 
form  of  sensual  excitement  makes  any  other  form  ineffec¬ 
tive  to  produce  the  same  intensity  of  pleasure  or  even,  in 
extreme  cases,  to  produce  any  pleasure  at  all. 

Thus  the  appetite  for  masturbatory  excitement  becomes 
almost  an  acquired  instinct — one  that  demands  its  peculiar 
mechanism  for  its  full  satisfaction.  These  effects  are  most 
noticeable  when  the  practice  lias  been  followed  before 
puberty,  before,  that  is  to  say,  the  sexual  capacities  have 
“  set  ”  in  the  normal  manner.  It  may  even  be  asserted  that 
if  the  habit  is  not  contracted  until  after  puberty,  and  is 
not  pushed  to  excess,  it  is  easy  to  revert  to  the  normal 
mode  of  satisfaction.  Certainly,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
both  men  and  women  gladly  abandon  solitary  indulgence 
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for  normal  intercourse  and  only  return  to  it  when  deprived, 
by  death  or  separation,  of  the  opportunities  of  the  ordinary 

mode  of  sexual  gratification. 

• 

IV. — We  may  therefore  conclude  that  on  the  whole  the 
direct  physical  evils  of  moderate  masturbation  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  and  that  its  moral  evils  are  in  the 
main  due  to  the  intense  prejudice  against  it,  inculcated  by 
conventional  morality  and  religion.  So  far  we  have  been 
defending  a  mucli-maligned  practice  against  the  attacks 
which  are  commonly  admitted  to  be  successful ;  we  have 
now  to  carry  our  defence  a  step  further  and  show,  not  only 
the  absence  of  conspicuous  evils,  but  the  presence  of  real, 
if  not  conspicuous,  benefits  in  the  practice  discussed. 
These  benefits  will  be  found  to  be,  like  the  alleged  evils, 
both  physical  and  moral.  They  have  an  additional  advan¬ 
tage  in  being  much  more  definite  than  the  somewhat  vague 
and  complicated  miseries  for  which  masturbation  has  been 
held  responsible. 

It  must  not  be  premised,  however,  that  it  is  only  within 
very  narrow  limits  that  self-indulgence  can  be  described  as 
positively  beneficial.  If  it  be  resorted  to  otherwise  than 
under  the  extreme  pressure  of  accumulating  erotic  desire 
and  faute  de  mieux,  its  weakening  effects  predominate  and 
more  than  counterbalance  the  benefits  we  are  about  to 
assign  to  it.  When  masturbation  is  a  habit ,  a  form  of 

O 

sensual  indulgence  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  it  becomes 
open  to  the  objections  which  may  be  advanced  against  all 
kinds  of  excessive  nervous  excitement.  But  where  it  may 
be  described  as  occasional,  it  produces  certain  beneficial 
effects  on  the  system  which  are  not  usually  recognised  by 
the  conventional  moralist. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  acts  in  a  very 
marked  degree  as  a  nervous  sedative.  We  have  already 
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remarked,  in  a  previous  cliapter,  tliat  tlie  gradual  accumu¬ 
lation  of  reproductive  material  keeps  tlie  sexual  organs  on 
tlie  brink  of  excitation  and  produces  a  state  of  excitability 
in  tlie  wliole  nervous  system.  Everything  is  at  a  liigli 
tension ;  the  mind  tends  to  become  absorbed  by  erotic 
images ;  the  individual  is  irritable  and  restless.  In  this 
condition  it  is  often  difficult  to  concentrate  the  thoughts 
upon  the  ordinary  work  of  the  day,  for  the  mind  is  con¬ 
tinually  straying  in  by-paths  of  imagination  which  all 
lead,  at  the  bidding  of  the  sexual  erethism,  to  erotic  sub¬ 
jects  of  some  sort. 

Day-dreaming  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  this  physical 
state.  When  it  is  combined  with  a  moral  effort  to  repress 
sexual  emotions  which  persistently  increase  in  strength,  it 
brings  the  system  up  to  an  almost  morbid  condition  of 
emotional  intensity.  Then  it  is  that  the  act  of  masturba¬ 
tion,  in  the  absence  of  the  normal  outlet  for  sexual  desire, 
acts  beneficially  by  relieving  the  tension  and  bringing  the 
sexual  excitability  down  to  a  level  at  which  it  may  be 
readily  controlled.  It  is,  in  short,  a  nervous  sedative 
which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  from  the  physio¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  when  other  means  are,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  out  of  the  question. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  argued  that  the  relief  afforded 
by  spontaneous  nocturnal  emissions  of  semen  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  maintain  the  physiological  balance  and  lelie'se 
the  intensity  of  sexual  desire  as  much  as  a  model  ately 
strong  will  need  ask.  People  have  e'sen,  as  has  alieady 
been  remarked,  regarded  the  phenomenon  of  automatic 
emission  as  a  kind  dispensation  of  Providence  to  liis  weak- 
willed  creatures,  as  an  ingenious  method  of  meeting  our 
physiological  demands  lialf-way,  as  it  were,  on  neutral 
moral  ground.  But  in  the  face  of  the  facts  it  seems  more 
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reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  protest  of  an  over¬ 
burdened  sexual  mechanism,  an  overflow  beyond  the  utmost 
limit  which  that  mechanism  can  retain  for  any  length  of 
time.  hen  it  occurs,  it  does  not  bring  the  system  down 
to  a  comfortable  normal  level ;  it  merely  reduces  it  to,  or 
a  little  below,  what  might  be  called  high-water  mark. 
The  nervous  erethism  remains,  or  is  rapidly  recovered ; 
and  the  erotic  obsession  persists  until  Nature’s  protest  is 
renewed  and  the  nocturnal  emission  repeated. 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the  automatic  orgasm  as 

an  efficient  outlet  for  surplus  sexual  energy.  It  is  useful 

to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  it  really  maintained  the  system 

at  a  reasonable  level  of  nervous  comfort,  celibacy  would 

«/ 

not  be  nearly  so  arduous  a  regime  as  it  undoubtedly  is. 
In  persons  of  strong  emotional  sensibility,  it  is  a  pallia¬ 
tive  of  the  weakest  sort,  and  has  only  a  minimum  of  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  intensity  of  sexual  desire. 

«/ 

Neither  is  it  a  certainty  that  it  has  the  physiological 
advantages  over  masturbation  which  are  commonly  attri- 
buted  to  it.  It  is  by  no  means  physiologically  innocent; 
for  the  occurrence  of  a  nocturnal  orgasm  frequently  leaves 
the  system  in  a  condition  of  greater  lassitude  than  the 
masturbatory  act,  and  the  depressed  condition  often  per¬ 
sists  for  a  noticeably  longer  time,  extending  in  cases 
through  and  beyond  the  following  day. 

There  is  no  moral  depression  accompanying  the  physical 
relapse,  since  few  people  are  stupid  enough  to  attach  any 
moral  significance  to  a  purely  automatic  physical  pheno¬ 
menon.  Hut  if  remorse  were  present  to  emphasise  the 
physical  exhaustion,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  resulting  from  nocturnal  pollution  would  be  greater, 
and  certainly  as  great,  as  that  which  follows  on  masturba¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise  information  on  this 
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subject,  as  it  lias  been  up  till  recently  quite  out  of  tlie  range 
of  inductive  scientific  study.  But  at  present  it  seems 
fairly  safe  to  assume  that  Nature’s  own  remedy  in  this 
matter  does  not  quite  meet  the  demands  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  average  individual  of  to-day,  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  nocturnal  emission  is  not  so  innocuous  physically  as 
it  is  innocent  morally. 

The  sedative  effect  of  masturbation  is  bound  to  extend 
its  benefits  into  the  moral  sphere,  since  our  moral  health 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  our  bodily  condition. 
But  masturbation,  as  a  form  of  sexual  relief,  may  claim 
a  more  definite  moral  influence.  The  entire  efforts  of  our 
moralists — preachers  and  social  guides  of  all  sorts — are 
directed  towards  the  suppression  of  all  sexual  relationships 
of  an  erratic  or  exceptionally  passionate  description.  These 
relationships,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  usually  entered  into 
during  periods  of  erotic  excitement,  when  the  sexual  ere¬ 
thism  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  ordinary  moral 
scruples  are  lost  sight  of  and  the  contracting  parties  are 
unable  to  give  due  wuiglit  to  the  probable  consequences  of 
their  act.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  strictly  celi¬ 
bate  life  predisposes  to  such  passional  outbursts,  since  any 
strong  and  immediate  sexual  temptation  acts  with  almost 
irresistible  force  on  a  starved  sexual  appetite. 

Therefore,  if  some  ready  and  harmless  method  could  be 
found  for  reducing  the  sexual  hunger  to  a  normal  level,  so 
that  when  physical  temptation  came,  the  will  would  have 
power  to  meet  it — if  some  such  safeguard  as  this  could  be 
adopted,  many  of  the  thoughtless  relationships  which  lead 
to  misery  for  both  contracting  parties  would  be  prevented. 

Masturbation  can  certainly  make  a  valid  claim  to  this 
position.  It  eliminates  partly,  if  not  entirely,  one  of  the 
factors  of  sexual  immorality — the  ungovernable  sexual 
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hunger  of  the  individual.  It  affords  relief  for  that  hunger, 
and  affords  it  instantly,  with  no  necessary  evil  effects  to 
counterbalance  its  moral  benefit.  It  clears  the  mind  of 
sexual  obsessions  and  allows  it  to  judge  of  cause  and  effect 
in  human  actions  from  a  more  dispassionate  point  of  view. 
Xot  only  is  it  a  nervous  sedative,  but  it  is  a  clarifier  of  the 
mind.  Even  if  it  produce  an  excessive  reaction  against 
any  manifestation  of  sexuality,  the  result  with  regard  to 
irrational  conduct  is  the  same.  At  the  very  worst,  one 
may  describe  the  practice  as  the  acceptance  of  a  small  and 
temporary  evil  that  great  and  lasting  ones  may  be  avoided. 

It  may  even  be  speculated  with  some  show  of  reason 
that,  if  there  were  no  such  outlet  to  sexual  super- activity 
as  masturbation  affords,  the  number  of  sexual  immorali¬ 
ties  would  greatly  increase.  A  large  number  of  men  and 
women  would  certainly  resort  to  prostitution  and  illicit 
unions  of  various  sorts.  The  consequences  of  so  doing 
would  be  much  more  serious  than  those  even  of  habitual 
masturbation ;  for  prostitution  and  unregulated  unions  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  heaviest  blots  on  our  social  life 
in  its  sex  aspects.  Therefore  the  rational  course  seems 
to  be,  not  to  condemn  masturbation  out  of  hand,  but  to 
recognise  that  it  is  a  safeguard  against  conspicuous  evils, 
that,  if  adopted  under  a  careful  and  wise  regime,  its  harm¬ 
ful  influence  (much  exaggerated  by  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice)  does  not  outweigh  its  benefits.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  the  available  facts  on  the  subject,  it  seems 
difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  expressed  by  Havelock  Ellis  in  the  following 
passage  (p.  217) :  — 

“Asa  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  when  mas¬ 
turbation  is  only  practised  at  rare  intervals,  and  faute  cle 
mieux,  in  order  to  obtain  relief  for  physical  oppression  and 
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mental  obsession,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  result 
of  unnatural  circumstances ;  but  that  when,  as  often 
happens  in  mental  degeneracy — and  as  in  sliy  and  imagi¬ 
native  persons,  perhaps  of  slightly  neurotic  temperament, 
may  also  sometimes  become  the  case — it  is  practised  in 
preference  to  sexual  relationships,  it  at  once  becomes  ab¬ 
normal  and  may  possibly  lead  to  a  variety  of  harmful 
results,  mental  and  physical.” 

Y. — There  are  two  main  causes  which  tend  to  make 
recourse  to  masturbation  more  frequent  to-day  than  in  an 
earlier  condition  of  society.  The  first  is  the  psychological 
evolution  of  man,  which  has  increased  his  emotional  range 
and  capacities  for  pleasure  beyond  those  of  savage  or  bar¬ 
baric  races.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  passion  is 
strongest  in  the  savage,  and  that  evolution  implies  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  strength  of  passional  impulses.  But  this  is 
probably  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Violent  outbreaks  of 
passion  are  certainly  more  rare  in  civilised  beings,  but  less 
because  the  intensity  of  their  emotions  lias  declined  than 
because  they  have,  through  heredity  and  individual 
training,  gained  a  better  control  over  their  instinctive 
impulses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  lias  been  a  real 
psychological  evolution  in  man ;  and  it  lias  even  been 
asserted  that,  ever  since  man  rose  from  the  ape,  his  evolu¬ 
tion  lias  been  much  more  psychological  than  physical. 
The  range  and  intensity  of  his  emotions  have  increased; 
and  he  has,  by  the  use  of  his  intelligence,  placed  within 
reach  a  large  number  of  sources  of  pleasure  to  which  the 
savage  is  an  entire  stranger. 

Therefore  he  is  emotionally  a  being  of  higher  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  greater  potentialities  than  his  primitive  ances¬ 
tor  ;  and  his  passions,  as  they  have  become  refined  and  com¬ 
plex,  have  gained  greater  attractiveness  and  become  more 
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eagerly  sought  after.  As  a  result  of  this  passional  develop¬ 
ment,  he  has  become  more  sexually  affectable  than  the 
mere  man  of  instinct ;  and  with  the  increase  of  desire 
there  has  come  a  more  frequent  recourse  to  the  means 
adopted  to  satisfy  it. 

Thus  there  is  a  well-founded  psychological  reason  why 
masturbation,  in  common  with  other  sexual  “vices,” 
should  be  more  conspicuous  in  advanced  countries  than  in 
those  which  are  still  in  a  savage  or  barbaric  stage.  But 
there  is  also  a  social  reason,  more  important,  perhaps,  in 
this  respect.  In  primitive  societies  celibates  are  almost 
unknown ;  in  barbaric  countries  they  are  rare ;  and  it  is 
only  in  civilised  countries  that  they  reach  a  respectable 
proportion  of  the  population. 

Within  the  last  few  decades  there  has  been,  we  have 
already  noted,  a  growing  tendency  in  this  country  to  marry 
later  in  life  than  was  the  custom  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  The  standard  of  living  has  been  raised,  and  the 
keen  competition  of  industrial  life  has  made  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  reach  a  stage  of  economic  security  at 
which  marriage  would  be  possible  or  advisable.  Thus  the 
more  prudent  people  postpone  the  time  of  marriage  several 
years  longer  than  was  formerly  necessary.  These  years,  it 
must  be  noted,  are  years  of  sexual  maturity ;  they  are  also 
the  years  during  which  the  sexual  passions  are  strongest 
in  comparison  with  the  development  of  will-power.  If 
normal  and  legal  sexual  relationships  are  prohibited  during 
that  period,  it  is  safe  to  expect  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  “  celibates  by  necessity”  will  adopt  some  irregular 
means  of  sexual  relief.  Masturbation  is  the  readiest  and, 
socially  speaking,  the  most  innocent  of  these,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  increase  of  celibacy  implies  a  certain  increase  of 
the  practice  of  masturbation.  That  is  mainly  why  mas- 
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turbation  lias  been  so  widely  considered  as  essentially  a 
vice  of  civilisation,  and  why  it  is  more  tlian  ever  a  sexual 
phenomenon  of  importance. 

From  these  considerations — physical,  psychological,  and 
social — it  may  be  concluded  that  the  evil  influence  of 
masturbation  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  There  is  no 
necessity,  in  the  light  of  facts,  to  regard  it  as  altogether  a 
baneful  curse  on  our  sexual  life,  or  to  view  it  with  that 
uncompromising  disgust  and  aversion  which  immoral 
actions  generally  evolve.  If  masturbation  is  the  source 
of  great  moral  suffering,  we  have  only  to  thank  those  reli¬ 
gious  and  medical  moralists  who  have  exalted  a  compara¬ 
tively  innocent  manifestation  of  sexuality  into  a  prodigious 
moral  bogy.  With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the 
practice  is  carried  to  excess,  as  in  degenerate,  neurotic,  and 
bestial  temperaments,  the  alleged  evils  are  practically  non¬ 
existent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  common-sense  will 
rapidly  remove  the  incubus  of  shame  which  a  short-sighted 
morality  has  laid  upon  a  practice  so  morally  neutral,  and 
that  the  almost  incalculable  moral  misery  which  the  present 
state  of  opinion  on  the  matter  involves,  will  gradually  cease 
to  be.  The  real  moral  struggle  in  life  is  as  a  rule  keen 
enough  without  any  chastening  shame  and  remoise  being 
gratuitously  added  in  the  name  of  an  impossible  and  ii  ra¬ 
tional  ideal. 

Although  this  chapter  lias  been  mainly  devoted  to 
defending  the  moral  innocence  of  masturbation  within 
certain  narrow  limits,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  m  any  way 
suggesting  that  masturbation  is  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  sexual  problem.  It  is  at  best  a  makeshift  to  which  our 
social  situation  has  led  us,  a  colourless  substitute  for  that 
which  is  to  a  great  extent  the  source  of  all  the  colour  of 
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human  life.  It  is  a  practice  which,  is  essentially  egoistic — 
which  any  worthy  sexual  relationship  is  essentially  not. 
Even  when  there  is  a  strong  conviction  of  its  physical 
harmlessness  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  never  the 
source  of  more  than  momentary  pleasure,  and  that  of  a 
purely  sensual  and  self-directed  kind.  There  is  in  most 
healthy  natures  an  instinctive  dislike  to  an  act  so  unbeau¬ 
tiful  and  so  unlike  the  glowing  picture  of  sexual  relation¬ 
ships  which  the  healthy  erotic  imagination  conjures  up. 

With  the  exception  of  abnormal  cases,  every  man  or  woman 
takes  the  first  available  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
sexual  functions  in  the  normal  manner,  abandoning  this 
faute  de  mieux  practice  with  a  feeling  of  almost  physical 
relief.  The  essential  reason  of  this  is  that  masturbation, 
though  a  manifestation  of  sexual  activity,  is  not  a  sexual 
act  in  the  higher  or  even  in  the  real  fundamental  sense. 
For  sex  implies  duality,  a  characteristic  to  which  mas¬ 
turbation  can  plainly  lay  no  claim.  The  physical,  moral, 
and  mental  reciprocity  which  give  stability  and  beauty  to 
a  normal  sexual  intimacy  are  as  foreign  to  the  masturba¬ 
tor  as  to  the  celibate.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  masturbation 
is  as  complete  a  negative  of  the  sexual  life  as  chastity 
itself.  It  is  therefore  an  evasion  of,  not  an  answer  to,  the 
sexual  problem ;  and  it  will  ever  remain  so,  no  matter  how 
surely  we  may  be  convinced  of  its  physical  harmlessness. 

There  need  therefore  be  no  fear  that,  if  the  moral  hatred 
of  masturbation  ceased  to  be  general,  there  would  instantly 
be  an  epidemic  of  a  practice  which  must  be  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  to  be  innocuous.  The  passion  for  normal  sexual  inti¬ 
macy  is  much  too  strong  in  the  bulk  of  people  for  so  unin¬ 
spiring  a  habit  as  masturbation  to  obtain  a  permanent 
hold.  It  is  so  strong  that  it  induces  men  and  women  to 
run  extraordinary  risks  at  its  bidding — and  so  frequently 
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as  to  be  almost  a  commonplace  of  our  social  life.  Our 
next  chapter  will,  in  fact,  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  a  social  phenomenon  which  demonstrates,  among  other 
things,  the  supremacy  of  the  dual  sexual  passion  over  the 
combined  restraints  of  civilised  morality,  to  say  nothing  of 
so  feeble  and  incomplete  an  alternative  mode  of  sexual 
satisfaction  as  is  afforded  by  solitary  indulgence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PROSTITUTION. 


I.  — The  anomaly  of  prostitution — Prostitution  in  primitive  societies 

— Its  relation  to  marriage — Women  as  possessions — The  prosti¬ 
tutes  of  ancient  Greece. 

II.  — Religious  prostitution — The  influence  of  Christianity — Causes 

of  prostitution — Prostitution  as  a  palliative  of  monogamy — The 
economic  factor. 

III.  — The  personnel  of  prostitution — Courtesans — Prostitutes  by 
nature  and  by  circumstance — Are  prostitutes  sexually  abnor¬ 
mal  P — Various  classes  of  prostitute — Moral  degradation  of 
prostitution — The  “  prostitute-wife” — Influence  of  ostracism  on 
the  prostitute. 

IV.  — Physical  effects  of  prostitution — Venereal  contagion — Police 

regulation — The  French  system — Contagious  Diseases  Acts — 
“  State  regulation  of  vice  ” — Prostitution  and  alcoholism. 

V.  — The  social  influence  of  prostitution — Its  physiological  function — 

Its  moral  drawbacks — The  cure  of  prostitution. 

I. — Viewed  from  a  detaclied  point  of  view,  there  is 
something  quite  anomalous  in  the  phenomenon  of  prostitu¬ 
tion.  That  it  should  be  possible  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
the  performance  of  a  fundamental  natural  function,  is  one 
of  those  paradoxes  of  human  life  which  entertain  the  philo¬ 
sopher.  That  such  a  means  of  livelihood  should  not  only 
be  possible,  but  should  actually  be  established  in  our 
midst  as  an  immemorial  custom,  tolerated  because  it  can¬ 
not  be  suppressed,  is  a  social  circumstance  of  so  curious  a 
kind  as  to  merit  detailed  study. 
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The  paradoxical  aspect  of  tlie  phenomenon  vanishes,  of 
course,  when  the  dual  nature  of  the  sexual  function  is 
taken  into  account.  The  only  paradoxical  element  that 
remains  is  that  the  privilege  which  in  nature  and  in  a 
moral  society  is  granted  only  under  the  influence  of  mutual 
attraction,  should  be  given  in  exchange  for  material 
benefits,  that  so  spontaneous  and  spiritual  a  thing  as  human 
sexual  passion  should  he  harnessed  to  the  sordid  machinery 
of  commercial  barter  and  competition.  If  any  sexual 
custom  merits  the  name  of  unnatural  it  is  surely  this.  It 
began  with  man,  developed  with  liis  development  ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  some  of  our  moralists,  it  is  a  vice  which 
we  shall  have  always  with  us.  It  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  curses  of  modern 
society ;  and  as  it  offers  so  strong  an  obstacle  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  any  worthy  ideal  of  the  sex  life,  it  lias  every  claim 
to  be  considered  as  an  important  part  of  the  great  problem 
of  sex. 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  prostitution,  like  mas¬ 
turbation  and  sexual  inversion,  is  a  vice  of  civilisation. 
With  primitive  societies,  where  the  barriers  between  the 
sexes  are  of  the  slightest,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that 
every  woman  will  be  a  wife.  Prostitution  seems  much 
more  natural  to  an  advanced  state  of  society,  when  celi¬ 
bates  are  numerous  and  the  circumstances  of  marriage 
more  complicated.  Nevertheless,  all  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  prostitution  preceded  marriage  itself  in  the 
social  evolution  of  man,  or  rather,  that  the  earliest  forms  of 
marriage  were  simply  recognised  forms  of  prostitution. 
This  arose  from  the  fact,  already  noted,  that  in  these  early 
days,  might  was  right,  and  therefore  that  women,  being 
the  weaker  vessels,  came  to  be  possessions,  and  not  merely 
mates,  of  the  men.  Fathers  and  husbands  possessed  powers 
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of  life  and  deatli  over  daughters  and  wives;  and  women 
were  sold  and  exchanged  like  any  other  domestic  asset  of 
these  primitive  times.  In  most  cases,  women  had  no  right 
of  disposal  of  their  persons  ;  even  in  advanced  stages  of  bar¬ 
barism,  and  in  civilised  societies,  too,  the  right  of  the 
father  to  give  away  or  withhold  his  daughter  was  abso¬ 
lute.  We  have  a  survival  of  the  old  reality  in  the  custom 
of  “giving  away”  in  modern  wedding  ceremonies.  The 
result  of  the  low  position  of  women  in  these  primitive 
societies,  and  of  the  freedom  with  which  they  were  bar¬ 
tered  to  minister  to  the  passions  and  the  wants  of  men,  was 
that  when  a  woman  did  attain  to  some  measure  of  personal 
freedom,  she  disposed  of  herself  in  much  the  same  way. 
She  either  gave  herself  to  one  man  permanently  as  a  wife, 
or  engaged  in  a  series  of  more  or  less  promiscuous  connec¬ 
tions,  for  each  of  which  she  received  a  certain  reward  in 
return. 

To  civilised  eyes,  such  a  barter  of  body  and  soul  appears 
as  the  acme  of  depravity ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
early  ancestors,  the  custom  had  nothing  degrading  in  it. 
The  sense  of  modesty,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  hardly 
yet  been  born;  it  only  developed  after  many  generations 
of  male  subjection  and  restrictions.  There  was  no  feeling 
of  shame  attached  to  the  sexual  act,  and  therefore  no 
odium  connected  with  the  barter  of  women  as  wives  and 
prostitutes.  It  was  a  natural,  ordinary  transaction;  and 
we  may  imagine  it  was  regarded  with  the  indifference 
which  is  the  fate  of  most  commonplace  things. 

In  its  earliest  stages,  therefore,  prostitution  is  almost 
confounded  with  marriage.  Certainly  the  two  would  be 
much  on  the  same  level  from  our  moral  point  of  view. 
Both  were  quid  pro  quo  transactions ;  and  the  main  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  was  that  the  woman  was  given  in  the 
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one  case  and  that  she  gave  herself  in  the  latter.  Certainly 
the  marriage  contract  was  more  binding,  and  was  the  only 
one  which  included  the  virtue  of  constancy.  But  in  these 
days  constancy  was  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of 
spontaneous  desire  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  As  often  as 
not  her  life  depended  upon  it,  since  she  was  a  chattel  of 

her  husband’s,  and  he  was  ready  to  resent  any  irregular 

* 

intimacy  with  her  as  the  spoliation  of  a  personal  possession. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  some  modern  evidences  of  how 
deeply  rooted  this  idea  of  the  'possession  of  the  wife  by  the 
husband  is  in  the  mind  of  man.  Even  amongst  educated 
men  in  the  present  day  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  such 
remarks  as,  u  I  don’t  mind  going  there  myself,  but  I  d 
never  think  of  allowing  my  wife  to  go.”  And  when  a 
man  has  made  advances,  welcome  or  otherwise,  to  a  married 
woman,  society  is  quite  ready  to  condone  the  husband  if 
he  treats  the  man  as  a  common  burglar.  The  matter  of 
damages  in  divorce  cases  is  a  very  practical  example  of  this 
aspect  of  sexual  relationships. 

Not  only  did  free  women  in  primitive  societies  willingly 
sell  themselves  for  the  promiscuous  commercial  relations 
of  prostitution,  but  parents  freely  used  their  daughters  in 
the  same  system  of  exchange.  This  state  of  affairs  per¬ 
sisted  even  when  polygamy  had  become  well  established. 
It  is  eloquent  of  the  mutability  of  the  instinct  in  the  men 
of  barbaric  races,  that  not  even  unrestricted  polygamy 
could  satisfy  their  desires.  It  is  also  eloquent  of  the  muta¬ 
bility  of  the  moral  standard  that  in  the  height  of  the 
civilised  splendour  of  ancient  Greece,  prostitutes  were  the 
honoured  hostesses  of  philosophers  and  ruleis.  Such  a 
thing  would  have  been  quite  impossible  had  there  been 
even  the  shadow  of  degradation  on  the  profession  of  prosti¬ 
tution,  which  in  these  days  numbered  some  of  the 
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most  intelligent,  refined,  and  highly  educated  women. 

Time  lias  almost  altogether  reversed  the  current  opinion 
on  this  matter  in  western  countries,  hut  in  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  east  the  older  notions  persist  in  full  strength. 
In  J apan,  the  advent  of  western  ideas  has  not  yet  altered 
the  feeling  of  indifference,  and  in  some  cases  approval, 
with  which  prostitution  is  generally  regarded.  A  J apanese 
girl  who  sells  herself  to  prostitution  in  order  to  save  her 
family  from  destitution  is  unreservedly  applauded ;  and 
the  inmates  of  houses  of  prostitution  are  as  often  as  not 
sold  to  the  proprietors  by  their  parents.  Moreover,  these 
houses  are  resorted  to  by  men  without  any  of  the  conceal¬ 
ment  or  sense  of  shame  which  is  associated  with  the  same 
practice  in  this  and  other  western  countries.  The  girls 
themselves  suffer  nothing  at  all  in  loss  of  reputation. 

II. — It  is  further  remarkable  that  in  older  times,  prosti¬ 
tution  was  even  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  religious  rite. 
Primitive  man  associated  many  of  his  crude  religious 
notions  with  the  mysterious  genital  instinct.  In  ancient 
Babylon,  for  instance,  it  was  the  custom  for  virgins  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  goddess  Nyletta  (Venus)  by  prostituting 
themselves  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  Religious  prosti¬ 
tution  was  also  very  widespread  in  ancient  Greece,  and  is 
indeed  a  common  feature  of  early  religions.  These  pheno¬ 
mena  are  interesting,  not  merely  as  a  commentary  on  the 
extraordinary  contracts  displayed  in  the  evolution  of  moral 
ideas,  but  as  pointing  to  the  period  when  prostitution  first 
came  to  be  regarded  with  the  moral  hatred  and  oppro¬ 
brium  which  is  the  conventional  attitude  towards  it  to-day. 

That  change  came  with  the  advent  of  the  religion  which 
revolutionised  the  general  attitude  towards  all  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  sex  instinct.  An  ascetic  faith  which  viewed 
even  legal  marriage  with  not  too  favourable  an  eye  was 
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bound  to  treat  prostitution  as  a  cardinal  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  evil.  Virginity  was  the  Christian  ideal ;  the  utmost 
that  the  church  could  formally  do  to  compromise  with  the 
imperative  organic  needs  of  man,  was  to  institute  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  marriage.  All  other  forms  of  sexual  relationship 
were  therefore  doubly  anathema. 

Nevertheless  they  flourished  exceedingly,  and  were  not 
exempt  from  the  patronage  of  dignitaries  of  the  church 
that  so  condemned  them.  It  even  seems  probable  that  the 
very  institution  which  laid  the  ban  of  disgrace  upon  prosti¬ 
tution,  led  to  a  sensible  increase  in  the  practice,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  masturbation.  The  same  thing  will  always 
happen  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  an  impossible 
ideal  upon  society.  However  excellent  the  ideal  in  the 
abstract  may  be,  the  coercion  of  the  people  to  fit  it  often, 
leads  to  greater  moral  evils  than  those  whose  cure  is  sought. 
Before  the  days  of  Christianity,  prostitution  was  certainly 
a  common  enough  thing,  but  its  degrading  effects  on  both 
men  and  women  were  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  in  the 
later  times  when  sexual  intercourse  was  regarded  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  crime  and  the  sale  of  the  body  in  prostitution  as  the 
eternal  damnation  of  a  soul.  Then  it  was  that  prostitutes 
became  moral  lepers,  ousted  from  the  world,  branded  as 
incurably  diseased  in  soul,  and  forbidden  the  consideration 
meted  out  to  the  most  unworthy  of  humanity  within  the 
pale  of  respectability.  Social  ostracism  soon  made  them, 
as  a  class,  all  that  they  were  regarded  as  being,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  be  civilised  when  the  opportunities  of  civi¬ 
lised  life  are  consistently  denied.  In  this  manner  prostitu¬ 
tion  became  a  social  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  one 
which,  given  the  prevailing  conditions  of  life,  is  regarded 
by  the  most  optimistic  of  Christian  and  other  moralists  as 
a  hopelessly  irremovable  one. 
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When  we  examine  it  in  greater  detail,  we  find  that  the 
persistence  of  this  disease  in  the  'body  social  is  due  to  two 
causes,  one  social  and  the  other  economic.  From  its  very 
origin,  prostitution  has  been  due  to  both  social  and 
economic  circumstances — the  polygamous  habits  of  man 
and  the  dependence  of  women  upon  men  for  sustenance. 
Even  when  polygamy  was  the  custom,  the  wandering 
instincts  of  man  ranged  beyond  its  wide  limits  and  sought 
satisfaction  in  the  irregular  intercourse  of  prostitution. 
In  these  days,  too,  prostitution  afforded  a  career  of  comfort 
and  independence  which  women  were  not  reluctant  to  adopt, 
since  there  was  no  disgrace  attached  to  it,  and  its  condi¬ 
tions  compared  favourably  with  those  of  married  life. 
When  the  practice  came  under  the  condemnation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality,  the  unruly  passions  of  men  remained  almost 
unchanged,  and  the  economic  dependence  of  women  was 
even  greater  than  before.  Further,  the  adoption  of  mono¬ 
gamy  restricted  the  field  within  which  the  sex  passion  could 
be  legally  exercised,  and  thus  directly  encouraged  the 
natural  tendency  to  extra-marital  relations.  Against 
these  combined  circumstances,  the  anathemas  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  were  powerless ;  they  merely  led  to  the  practice 
being  carried  on  with  hypocrisy,  shame,  and  deceit,  instead 
of  with  frankness  and  a  happy  absence  of  conscientious 
doubts. 

Prostitution  is  therefore  a  long-established  palliative  of 
marital  restrictions,  which  men  will  seek  so  long  as  they 
inherit  the  passional  traits  of  their  ancestors,  and  which 
women  will  lend  themselves  to  so  long  as  the  struggle  for 
existence  presses  heavily  upon  them.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
asserted  that  these  are  the  sole  causes  of  prostitution,  or 
that  they  alone  explain  the  existence  of  individual  prosti¬ 
tutes.  But  they  are  its  main  generic  causes,  and  explain 
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the  development  and  existence  of  prostitution  as  a  social 
phenomenon.  They  are  interesting  as  showing  the  reasons 
for  regarding  prostitution  as  a  “  necessary  evil,”  and  they 
are  valuable  as  showing  the  fundamental  futility  of  the 
organised  efforts  of  purists  and  other  reformers  to  conquer 
the  “  social  evil.”  Like  all  manifestations  of  the  imperious 
sex  instinct,  it  has  its  roots  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  human 
nature.  And  it  has  taken  its  present  form  as  a  result  of 
the  evolution  of  moral  ideas  and  of  economic  conditions. 
When  these  moral  ideas  alter,  its  character  may  change  in 
accordance ;  when  these  economic  conditions  improve,  they 
will  affect  prostitution  in  so  far  as  they  raise  the  economic 
status  of  women. 

In  fact,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  prostitution  is 
really  an  economic  phenomenon.  Men  resort  to1  prostitutes 
as  a  means  of  sexual  gratification ;  women  follow  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  prostitution  mainly  as  a  means  of  living.  The 
barter  of  the  body  for  money  or  goods  is  the  essence  of 
prostitution  ;  and  the  exchange  takes  place  through  the 
desire  of  the  man  and  the:  complaisance  of  the  woman. 
Her  complaisance  is  generally  dictated  by  the  economic 
necessity  which  is  at  the  root  of  so  many  immoral  transac¬ 
tions,  not  necessarily  of  a  sexual  character.  The  social 
ostracism  of  prostitutes  is  so  strong,  and  their  life  is  m 
general  so  devoid  of  the  things  that  make  for  happiness, 
that  they  can  hardly  have  any  merely  personal  motive 
other  than  that  afforded  by  the  conditions  of  the  struggle 
for  existence.  They  are  not  all  essentially  depraved  in 
their  sexual  instincts  or  indifferent  to  the  prospect  of  a 
self-respecting  life.  They  may  become  so  in  the  course 
of  years  of  a  life  of  prostitution,  but  the  cause  lies  more 
in  the  nature  of  that  life  than  in  themselves.  It  is  not  the 
mode  of  life  which  the  majority  of  them  would  freely 
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choose  if  they  had  equal  opportunities  of  other  means  of 
support.  That  at  least  seems  clear  enough,  in  the  light 

CJ  '  o 

of  the  opinions  of  many  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  prostitute. 

III.— With  a  view  to  emphasising  the  importance  of  the 
economic  factor  in  prostitution,  we  shall  briefly  resume 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  'personnel  of  the  prostitute 
class.  We  may  begin  with  those  to  whom  the  economic 
factor  is  perhaps  least  important — those  who  are  by  nature 
fitted  for  a  life  of  more  or  less  promiscuous  sexual  rela¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  real  prostitutes,  and  number  among 
them  the  courtesans  who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
in  literature  and  history.  Psychologically,  they  are  in¬ 
teresting  studies.  They  stand  at  the  other  extreme  from 
the  sexually  impotent  women,  possessing  a  sexual  poten¬ 
tiality  as  much  in  excess  of  the  average  as  the  capacity  of 
the  lion-sexual  woman  is  below  it.  The  woman  of  medium 
sexual  passion  is  organically  satisfied  by  her  intimacy 
with  the  medium  man ;  but  the  courtesan  demands  more, 
sometimes  displaying  polyandrous  instincts  as  intense  as 
those  of  a  confirmed  polygamist.  She  carries  on  several 
amours  at  a  time  and  flits  from  conquest  to  con¬ 
quest  in  a  restless  fashion  which  shows  the 
immense  fund  of  passional  energy  which  she  has  at  her 
disposal.  It  is  curiously  enough,  her  superior  passional 
nature  which  gives  her  the  ability  to  command  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  a  numerous  train  of  admirers;  it  is  as  if  an  in¬ 
tensely  excitable  sexual  system  contributed  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  magnetic  attraction  to  her  person.  These 
women  have  the  power  of  awakening  a  reciprocal  passion 
in  men  who  are  not  as  a  rule  susceptible  in  any  marked 
degree  to  the  sexual  impulse  or  who  believed  their  faithful¬ 
ness  proof  against  any  sensual  assaults.  Ancient  legend 
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tells  of  many  of  tlieir  conquests ;  liistory  bears  many 
records  of  tlieir  supreme  power  over  the  wills  of  men; 
and  in  modern  times  tliey  continue  to  exercise  the  same 
powerful  and  too  often  baneful  fascination. 

Although  these  prostitutes  by  nature  do  not  actually 
form,  it  would  seem,  more  than  a  moderate  proportion  of 
the  prostitute  class,  they  nevertheless  have  been  taken  as 
typical  of  the  whole  class  by  many  moralists.  All  prosti¬ 
tutes  are  to  them  courtesans,  women  of  uncurbed  passions 
who  make  their  living  by  trading  their  excessive  venality, 
women  to  whom  the  life  of  the  prostitute  is  the  only  physi¬ 
cally  satisfying  existence.  As  general  grounds,  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  just  view.  Women  of  excessive  venality 
are  exceptions,  inevitably  so,  since  for  countless  generations 
the  vast  bulk  of  women  who  have  carried  on  the  race  have 
been  habituated  to  a  single  mate,  and  in  a  preponderating 
number  of  cases  have  had  to  share  that  mate  with  a  number 
of  other  women.  They  are  certainly  striking  exceptions, 
but  are  no  more  typical  of  their  sex  or  class  than  the  rake 
is  in  the  case  of  the  male  sex.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
among  the  ranks  of  public  prostitutes  women  who  have 
been  led  there  by  their  hyper- sensuality.  But  it  is  possible 
to  find  many  more  who  do  not  betray  any  greater  sexual 
capacity  than  the  average  woman.  Their  adoption  of  the 
life  of  prostitution  was  dictated  by  much  more  material 
considerations  than  an  organic  peculiarity. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  if  these  women  are  sexually 
normal,  they  are  wonderfully  able  to  endure  the  sexual 
excesses  which  their  mode  of  life  entails.  They  certainly 
are,  though  cases  of  breakdown  through  excess  are  by  no 
means  unknown  among  them.  But  the  reason  of  their 
exceptional  power  in  this  respect  does  not  lie  with  them 
individually,  but  with  their  sex.  Women  may  engage  in 
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sexual  intercourse  with  little  or  no  excitation  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system.  Their  role  in  the  sexual  act  is  a  passive  one, 
while  that  of  the  man  is  essentially  an  active  one  and 
implies  a  considerable  expenditure  of  nervous  energy.  It 
is  even  possible,  it  is  asserted,  for  women  to  conceive  with¬ 
out  having  ever  experienced  the  sexual  orgasm.  The  pro¬ 
miscuous  connections  of  prostitutes  can  bring  them  little 
pleasure,  even  of  a  mere  physical  kind ;  and  it  is  therefore 
likely  that  many  of  them  experience  the  orgasm  only  in 
a  small  proportion  of  instances.  The  sexual  excess,  is  thus 
more  apparent  than  real ;  there  is  no  strain  on  the  nervous 
system  at  all  comparable  with  that  which  the  same  amount 
of  intercourse  would  impose  upon  a  man.  The  principal 
instances  of  the  evils  of  sexual  excess  in  women  are  to  be 
found  in  those  newly-married,  where  each  coitus  carries 
with  it  the  maximum  amount  of  nervous  excitation. 

From  the  little  that  is  certain  about  the  prostitute  class, 
it  appears  that  they  are  sexually  not  different  in  a  notable 
degree  from  other  women.  They  take  up  the  life  of  prosti¬ 
tution  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  women  adopt  any 
other  career  which  promises  them  independence  and  money. 
If  they  are  deluded  with  the  idea  that  their  existence  is  to 
be  a  life  of  pleasure,  they  are  not  long  in  being  disillu¬ 
sioned  ;  sooner  or  later  the  merely  economic  side  of  their 
position  is  uppermost. 

Prostitution  is  like  all  other  trades  in  having  its  grada¬ 
tions  from  success  to  failure  ;  and  in  this  particular  case 
the  gradations  are  interesting  and  instructive.  They 
include  all  the  steps  from  the  fashionable  prostitute  to  the 
lowest  classes  to  whom  prostitution  is  simply  an  instrument 
of  crime.  The  first  class  of  prostitute  touches  at  its  highest 
point  the  status  of  mistress,  the  woman  who  is  maintained 
by  a  man  after  the  manner  of  a  concubine,  and  who  does 
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not,  or  is  not  supposed  to,  admit  other  lovers.  A  little 
lower  in  the  scale  is  the  woman  who  has  a  clientele  limited 
to  two  or  three,  or  who  is  maintained  by  one  man  and  adds 
surreptitiously  to  her  income  by  admitting  other  men. 
The  next  step  brings  us  to  those  women,  usually  living  by 
themselves,  who  have  a  larger  clientele  but  who  still  select 
their  partners  and  do  not,  except  under  pressure  of  want, 
give  themselves  to  more  public  choice.  Many  prostitutes 
who  employ  the  usual  public  means  of  attracting  cus¬ 
tomers  maintain  a  menage  of  their  own ;  but  a  large 
number  live  together  in  brothels  kept  for  profit  by  the 
proprietor,  openly  in  countries  where  such  things  are 
tolerated,  and  under  a  disguise  where  the  police  regulations 
are  more  strict  or  more  puritanical.  These  brothels  are  of 
all  classes,  from  those  which  are  frequented  by  an  out¬ 
wardly  respectable  and  well-to-do  class,  to  the  lowest 
where  the  women  sell  themselves  for  a  few  pence,  and  as 
often  as  not  take  the  opportunity  of  adding  to  their  gains 
by  stealing. 

With  such  a  wide  range  of  habits  and  methods  it  seems 
invidious  to  speak  of  the  prostitute  as  if  she  formed  a  class 
as  distinct  in  moral  character  as  the  criminal.  Prostitutes 
are  certainly  a  class  apart,  inasmuch  as  their  peculiar  trade 
marks  them  off  from  the  bulk  of  women ;  but  within  that 
class  there  is  found  an  endless  variety  of  moral  character. 
They  are  indeed  much  less  different  from  the  average 
woman  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  the  actual  diffei- 
ences  are  due  mainly  to  the  conditions  of  tlieir  life.  Social 
ostracism  and  police  supervision  are  bound  to  have  a 
hardening  effect  on  the  character,  an  effect  which  is  em¬ 
phasised  by  the  nature  of  the  sexual  associations  by  which 
these  women  make  their  living.  It  is  their  constant  endea¬ 
vour,  their  business  in  fact,  to  simulate  passions  which 
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they  clo  not  feel ;  and  tliey  are  obliged  to  love  in  an 
atmosphere  of  irresponsible  sensuality  which  is  abhorrent 
to  all  save  the  most  lascivious  natures.  As  a  rule  they  are 
only  the  basest  elements  in  human  nature,  the  elements  of 
unbridled  lust  and  selfishness.  They  are  so  generally 
regarded  as  being  outside  the  moral  pale,  that  to  defraud 
or  ill-use  them  is  hardly  recognised  as  a  crime ;  with  the 
result  that  they  are  habitually  suspicious  and  treat  every¬ 
body  as  a  possible  enemy.  Their  constant  simulation  of 
feelings  which  they  do  not  experience  makes  untrutliful- 
ness  almost  a  business  necessity  with  them ;  the  more  skil¬ 
ful  among  them  become  so  adept  in  the  art  of  constant 
lying  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  them,  even 
under  severe  cross-examination.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  this  habit  is  the  outstanding  moral  feature  of  the 
prostitute.  In  courts  of  law  a  prostitute’s  evidence,  even 
though  it  relates  to  matters  quite  outside  her  personal 
affairs,  where  it  might  be  prudent  for  her  to  conceal  the 
truth,  is  always  treated  with  distrust  and  may  be  even 
discounted  altogether. 

The  prostitute  has,  in  fact,  to  lead  a  life  which,  both  in 
its  essential  nature  and  in  its  treatment  by  society,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  undermine  the  strongest  moral  nature  and  to 
induce  an  habitual  attitude  of  suspicion  and  bitterness. 
The  continual  mockery  of  honest  affection  which  they 
experience  is  the  ultimate  source  of  their  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  ostracism  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  of 
equal,  if  not  greater,  importance.  The  position  which 
prostitutes  held  in  ancient  civilisations  like  that  of  Greece 
shows  clearly  enough  that  the  life  of  prostitution  is  by 
itself  not  such  a  moral  curse  as  has  been  imagined. 

A  more  striking  instance  is  afforded  by  a  class  of  women 
in  the  present  day  who,  though  not  prostitutes  in  the 
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accepted  sense,  nevertheless  enter  into  the  sexual  relation 
upon  very  much  the  same  basis.  These  are  the  women  who 
marry  for  money,  home,  position,  or  any  other  reason  than 
that  of  affection.  They  barter  their  bodies  and  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  same  sort  of  material  compensation  as  the 
prostitute  receives  for  her  complaisances ;  and  they  do  so 
from  very  much  the  same  motive.  The  sole  moral  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  are  that  the  married  woman  goes 
through  a  ceremony  with  which  the  prostitute  dispenses, 
and  that  the  wife  limits,  or  contracts  to  limit,  her  relations 
to  her  legal  partner.  In  the  eyes  of  society,  the  ceremony 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  perfectly  proper  transac¬ 
tion  and  a  vilely  immoral  act.  It  is  evidently  of  no  moral 
importance  that  the  couple  at  the  altar  swear  a  loyalty  and 
affection  which  they  do  not  feel,  or  that  the  children  they 
bear  are  the  outcome  of  a  passion  no  higher  than  the  lust 
of  the  prostitute.  The  contract  is  in  order ;  the  marriage 
law  has  been  honoured ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
demanded.  Nothing  more,  that  is,  than  the  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  which  is  the  sole  sanctification  of  all  sexual  relations 
whatsoever. 

There  could  be  no  better  illustration  than  this  of  the 
extent  to  which  marriage  has  become  a  superstition.  AVe 
have  already  touched  upon  that  point;  it  is  important  in 
this  connection  because  it  shows  the  vast  influence  which 
the  general  attitude  of  society  has  upon  the  moral  results 
of  a  certain  mode  of  life.  From  an  independent  moral 
standpoint,  prostitution  and  marriage  without  love  are 
essentially  the  same.  In  reality  their  results  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  immensely  different.  The  prostitute  is  slowly 
degraded,  losing  her  honesty  and  self-respect;  what  we 
may  call  the  prostitute-wife  is,  on  the  contrary,  able  to 
maintain  her  position  in  her  former  society,  and  often 
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suffers  little  or  nothing  in  deterioration  of  moral  fibre. 
The  reason  is  that  the  latter,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  lias 
no  sense  of  the  moral  degradation  of  her  position.  She  is 
conscious  only  that  she  is  doing  what  her  fellow-creatures 
condone  or  approve;  she  knows  that  hundreds  of  other 
respected  women  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing.  So 
she  maintains  her  self-respect — a  quality  which  is  greatly 
dependent  on  the  opinion  of  others.  And  with  her  self- 
respect  she  maintains  all  those  moral  excellencies  which 
her  less  fortunate  or  less  circumspect  sister  loses  under  the 
constant  hate  and  despisal  of  the  world. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  condemn  as 
utterly  base  the  woman  who  sells  herself  for  money,  we 
shall  have  to  include  a  fair  proportion  of  married  women 
in  the  verdict,  unless  we  take  up  the  conventional  moral 
standpoint  from  which  the  formal  ceremony  of  marriage 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  How  many  marriages  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  other  than  the  one  moral  motive,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate,  but  they  are  certainly  among  those 
things  that  “  happen  every  day.”  To  convict  all  prostitute- 
wives  of  moral  iniquity  would  be  to  throw  a  very  sinister 
light  on  the  moral  state  of  respectable  society.  We  are 
forced  to  recognise  that  the  moral  support  of  society  is  a 
buttress  which  can  replace  the  inner  and  independent 
conviction  of  moral  rectitude ;  that  society  can,  by  its 
consistent  blinking  of  deep  moral  truths,  turn  evil  into 
good  or  at  least  ward  off  many  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  funda¬ 
mentally  immoral  mode  of  life.  It  has  done  so  in  the  case 
of  the  prostitute- wife ;  and  by  its  refusal  to  do  likewise  in 
the  case  of  the  other  class  of  prostitute,  it  has  doubled  the 
degradation  which  follows  from  partaking  in  sexual  rela¬ 
tionships  where  there  is  nothing  higher  than  physical 
impulse  or  the  desire  of  material  gain. 
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Certainly  we  have  liere  one  of  the  most  striking  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  conventional  morality.  The  time  has  gone 
past  when  a  mere  ceremony  can  really  sanctify  what  is 
base  and  transform  lust  and  greed  into  the  sincerity  of 
sexual  affection.  If  to  enter  into  sexual  connections  with 
a  man  for  a  solely  material  end  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity, 
it  is  a  disgrace  under  the  marriage  bond  just  as  much  as 
apart  from  the  hypocritical  blessing  of  the  church  or  the 
law.  If  the  public  prostitute  is  a  being  who  deserves  to 
be  treated  as  a  pariah,  it  is  hopelessly  irrational  to  withhold 
every  sort  of  moral  opprobrium  from  the  woman  who  leads 
a  similar  life  under  a  different  set  of  external  circum¬ 
stances.  Either  the  prostitute- wife  must  come  under  the 
moral  ban,  or  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  complete  ostra¬ 
cism  under  which  the  prostitute  labours.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  holding  both  courses  consistently,  for  they 
are  morally  contradictory.  But  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
society  as  a  whole  will  recognise  the  inconsistency  and  seek 
to  remove  it.  The  moral  leprosy  of  prostitution  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond  are  too  firmly  rooted  in  the 
faith  of  the  people ;  and  in  all  probability  the  prostitute- 
wife  will  continue  to  be  honoured  as  a  thoroughly  reput¬ 
able  individual,  and  the  prostitute  forced  into  the  slough 
of  degradation  by  every  harsh  means  which  the  respectable 
world  can  command. 

iy _ To  the  moral  effects  which  follow  from  the  simula¬ 

tion  and  sensuality  of  the  life  of  prostitution  must  be 
added  certain  physical  effects,  likewise  of  a  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  kind.  The  most  important  of  the  direct  effects  is 
the  sterility  which  is  characteristic  of  the  prostitute.  It 
is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  for  a  public  prostitute  to  bear 
children.  Promiscuous  intercourse,  particularly  when  it 
is  excessive,  seems  not  only  to  make  the  primary  act  of 
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successful  conception  difficult,  but  it  frequently  leads  to 
abortion,  which  occurs  as  a  rule  at  an  early  period  of 
pregnancy.  Venereal  excess  also  leads  to  irregularity  of 
menstruation,  another  obstacle  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  reproductive  organs.  In  addition  to  these  causes 
there  is  the  obstructive  effect  of  the  venereal  diseases  to 
which  prostitutes  are  so  largely  subject.  Gonorrhoea  and 
syphilis,  the  two  most  prevalent  diseases  of  the  genital 
organs,  are  highly  contagious ;  and  the  promiscuous  inter¬ 
course  of  prostitutes  obviously  places  them  in  constant 
danger  of  contracting  these  diseases.  Prostitutes  not  only 
suffer  frequently  from  them,  but  they  themselves  are  the 
commonest  source  of  contagion,  a  fact  whose  practical 
significance  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  prostitutes,  especially  those  of 
the  better  class,  to  supplement  these  natural,  and  often 
violent,  agents  of  sterility  by  the  use  of  preventive 
measures  which  sometimes  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
obviating  conception  and  warding  off  contagion.  I  he 
nature  of  these  preventive  measures  is  discussed  in  another 
chapter ;  they  are  touched  upon  here  because  they  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  practical 
social  problems  in  relation  to  prostitution — that  is,  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
venereal  disease.  If  these  hygienic  measures  were  habitu¬ 
ally  adopted  by  prostitutes,  the  necessity  for  legal  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  affairs  would  cease,  and  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  puzzle  would  be  solved.  But  prostitutes  are  natuially 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  people  in  the  matter  of  personal 
hygiene  5  and  they  will,  through  mere  laziness,  run  the 
risk  of  contracting  diseases  whose  effects  are  most  disas¬ 
trous,  and  whose  cure  is  in  many  cases  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult.  Therefore  unless  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them- 
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selves  in  a  state  of  bodily  health,  they  become  a  source  of 
general  contagion  and  a  menace  to  the  public  health.  In 
this  and  some  other  countries,  no  steps-  are  taken  by  the 
health  authorities  to  check  this  continual  spread  of  vene¬ 
real  infection;  but  in  other  countries,  notably  in  France, 
the  matter  has  been  regarded  as  an  ordinary  matter  of 
public  health  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  svstem  employed  in  Paris  is  the  familiar  one  of 
registration  and  inspection.  Every  inmate  of  a  brothel, 
every  woman  openly  plying  the  trade  of  a  prostitute,  is 
obliged  to  be  registered  in  the  police  books  and  to  submit 
to  inspection  at  regular  intervals  by  a  medical  man.  If 
any  traces  of  disease  are  discovered,  the  women  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  exercise  their  calling,  and  are  placed  under 
medical  treatment. 

In  this  way  it  is  rendered  fairly  certain  that  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  scheme  of  supervision  are  not  venereally 
affected ;  but  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  only  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  prostitutes  can  be  included.  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  discover  the  habitat  of  every  woman  who  gives 
herself  to  promiscuous  intercourse  for  hire,  since  so  many 
of  them  are  careful  to  conceal  the  fact.  I  he  authorities 
have,  moreover,  to  be  careful  to  make  no  mistake  in  the 
matter  by  acting  on  mere  suspicion.  Thus  many  prosti¬ 
tutes  are  altogether  outside  this  hygienic  scheme,  and  its 
range  of  efficacy  is  limited  by  that  extent. 

Something  more  might  be  done  if  gonnorlicea  and 
svphilis  were  put  in  the  same  category  as  other  conta¬ 
gious  diseases,  and  if  it  were  made  a  punishable  offence 
to  knowingly  communicate  them  to  another  person.  Put 
before  any  such  drastic  measures  could  be  employed — 
before,  indeed,  any  measures  at  all  could  be  agreed  to — it 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  considerable  change  in 
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public  opinion,  at  least  in  this  country.  The  violent  dis¬ 
cussions  which  have  raged  round  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  show  plainly  enough  that  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  opposition  to  any  police  control  of  the  spread  of  venereal 
contagion.  So  far  the  discussion  has  centred  mainly  in 
the  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases 
amongst  soldiers.  The  conditions  of  barrack  life  are  such 
that  irregular  sexual  intercourse  is  certain  to  be  resorted 
to  by  a  large  proportion  of  soldiers,  and  thus  no  military 
station  is  free  from  a  class  of  prostitutes  who  ply  their 
trade  principally  among  the  soldiers  and  communicate  the 
diseases  which  have  so  lamentable  an  effect  in  sapping  the 
manhood  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  defensive  force. 

The  effort  to  establish  laws  by  which  this  source  of 
contagion  could  be  purified  has  been  met  with  an  angry 
outcry  against  the  immorality  of  wliat  is  called  the  state 
regulation  of  vice.”  AT  phrase  could  be  more  untrue  or 
more  insidious  in  its  effect  on  public  opinion.  It  is  not 
vice  which  is  regulated,  but  the  condition  of  a  social  class 
which  constitutes  a  vital  danger  to  the  general  health.  As 
regards  its  soldiers  at  any  rate,  the  state  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  prostitution  as  a  vice,  but  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  so  strong  a  menace  to  the  health  of  its  defensive 
rank  and  file  as  the  existence  of  a  notorious  group  of  women 
who  are  the  acknowledged  centre  of  direct  physical  evil. 
In  recognising  the  existence  of  prostitution  as  a  deletenous 
institution  and  m  seeking  to  limit  its  influence,  the  state 
is  not  recognising  the  moral  right  of  prostitution  to  exist. 
It  merely  recognises  its  existence,  its  inevitable  existence, 
and  endeavours  to  protect  its  servants  from  its  harmful 
effects.  Nothing  could  well  be  worse  than  the  conditions  of 
our  army  under  the  present  system  of  unregulated  prostitu¬ 
tion,  but  our  ostrich-like  morality  insists  that  the  status 
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quo  sliall  be  retained  until  the  soldier  is  educated  above 
the  temptation  of  illicit  intercourse- — that  is,  until  the 
nature  of  the  average  man  is  entirely  altered,  or,  to  use 
the  metaphor  of  the  soldiers’  apostle,  when  single  men  in 
barracks  become  plaster  saints. 

The  question  of  prostitution  as  a  source  of  contagion  is 
one  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  in  detail  here;  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  immediate  purpose  to  note  that  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  venereal  diseases  among  prostitutes  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  their  own  physical  degeneration.  A 
less  direct  but  still  important  influence  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  tendency  to  excessive  drinking  which  is  so 
common  a  characteristic  of  the  prostitute.  This  tendency 
is  encouraged  partly  by  the  life  they  lead  among  men  vho 
seek  them  often  at  times  when  they  themselves  are  bent 
upon  dissipation,  partly  by  the  natural  desire  for  some 
physical  excitement  which  will  relieve  for  a  time  the 
weight  of  the  sordid  misery  of  their  lives  and  help  to 
remove  the  feeling  of  almost  physical  repulsion  which  the 
sexual  act  often  induces.  Alcohol  is  one  of  the  best  allies 
of  venereal  disease  in  assisting  the  wreck  of  the  si  stem , 
and  the  physical  ruin  of  the  prostitute  is  more  often  due  to 
the  combined  influence  of  drink  and  disease  than  to  the 
influence  of  sexual  excess  or  promiscuous  intercourse. 

In  fact,  the  prostitute  who  is  careful  in  the  matter  of 
contagion  and  who  is  temperate  in  her  habits,  is  frequently 
a  much  more  healthy  person,  physically,  than  the  aieiage 
celibate  woman.  The  former  leads  a  moie  natuial  lift  , 
her  instincts  have  free  play,  and  her  opportunities  for 
change  and  travel  encourage  her  in  a  more  actiie  and  in¬ 
teresting  existence.  The  popular  idea  that  a  prostitute 
ends  her  career  by  an  early  death  appears  to  be  a  fallacy. 
Many  women  carry  on  their  trade  under  the  ordinary  con- 
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ditions  for  several  decades ;  with  many  others,  prostitu¬ 
tion  is  simply  an  interlude  which  is  concluded  by  marriage 
or  by  the  adoption  of  some  other  profession.  Anything 
like  certain  information  on  the  subject  is  lacking,  but  the 
opinion  of  authorities  is  fairly  unanimous  on  the  point  that 
the  death-rate  among  prostitutes  is  not  conspicuously 
higher  than  the  average.  It  would  be  remarkable,  indeed, 
if  it  were  higher  than  that  of  many  women  workers  such 
as  seamstresses,  factory  hands,  and  others  wdio  pass  both 
day  and  night  in  the  most  unhealthy  surroundings. 

Intellectually  the  prostitute  class  are  generally  behind 
the  bulk  of  women,  partly  because  fewr  women  of  keen  in¬ 
telligence  would  adopt,  or  be  led  into,  a  career  which  pro¬ 
mises  such  hollow  satisfaction  and  superficial  prosperity, 
partly  because  their  mode  of  life  is  not  one  which  demands 
any  effort  that  might  be  called  intellectual.  Courtesans 
are  perhaps  an  exception.  They  are  usually  possessed  of 
a  large  measure  of  native  wbt,  which  enables  them  to 
employ  their  physical  attractions  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  ancient  times,  moreover,  when  prostitution  was  not  the 
subject  of  moral  opprobrium,  prostitutes  were  in  some 
cases  a  great  deal  more  highly  educated  than  their  married 
sisters,  who  had  far  less  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
learning  than  the  independent  prostitute.  But  under  the 
moral  regime  of  the  present  day,  there  is  a  certain  measure 
of  intellectual  deterioration  to  be  added  to  the  moral  and 
physical  degradation  already  discussed. 


V. — While  the  prostitute  herself  presents  a  social  pro¬ 
blem  of  considerable  importance,  she  is  the  centre  of 
another  and  greater  problem  through  her  influence  on 
those  who  have  dealings  with  her.  There  are  thousands 
of  prostitutes,  but  tens  of  thousands  of  men  wdio  resort  to 
them.  The  prostitute  is,  in  fact,  a  recognised  factor  in 
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tlie  solution,  or  attempted  solution,  of  the  sexual  problem  ; 
and  it  is  in  that  light  we  have  now  to  examine  her  claims 
and  her  position. 

The  first  point  of  importance  is  the  fact — too  seldom 
recognised  at  its  real  value — that  the  clientele  of  prosti¬ 
tutes  generally  includes  a  strong  proportion  of  married 
men.  Prostitution,  as  an  institution,  arose  as  a  palliative 
of  'the  exclusiveness  of  the  marital  bond ;  and  it  continues 
so  at  the  present  day.  Not  only  do  many  married  men 
find  themselves  unable  to  restrain  their  sexual  activity 
within  the  recognised  limits,  but  their  general  polygamous 
tendency  is  aggravated  by  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the 
advisability,  of  continence  during  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  and  even  in  some  cases  by  the  common  lefusal 
of  women  to  admit  sexual  intercourse  during  the  menstrual 
period.  Prostitution,  therefore,  has  as  near  a  relation  to 
the  marriage  problem  as  to  that  of  celibacy,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  exercising  a  real  or  latent  influence  on  the 
whole  adult  male  sex. 

Of  the  physical  influence,  little  need  be  said.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  beneficial  effects  of  sexual  intei- 
course  on  the  system,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  prostitu¬ 
tion,  in  so  far  as  it  affords  a  relief  for  nervous  oppression 
and  genital  stagnation,  is  a  source  of  real  benefit.  In 
many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  this  benefit  alone  which  is  sought. 
It  forms  the  justification  for  prostitution  with  those  who 
find  little  or  no  pleasure,  even  of  a  physical  kind,  in  such  a 
method  of  sexual  gratification.  I  he  associations  of  the 
act  of  prostitution  are  an  offence  to  a  refined  moral  and 
aesthetic  nature;  nevertheless  such  natures  often  have 
recourse  to  it,  in  view  of  the  physical  sanity  and  comfort 
which  follow  it.  Prostitution,  in  fact,  affoids  the  itadiest 
and  simplest  means  of  satisfying  the  organic  demands. 
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It  answers  tliem  more  completely  tlian  masturbation,  and 
is  altogether  more  satisfactory  from  a  physiological  point 
of  view. 

It  is,  of  course,  handicapped  by  the  continual  risk  of 
genital  disease.  The  fear  of  such  disease  often  takes  the 
place  of  moral  arguments  in  restraining  a  man  from  prosti¬ 
tution,  and  it  lias  thus  an  indirect  moral  value  which  some 
people  value  highly.  Hut  with  the  average  sexually 
vigorous  man,  the  fear  of  disease  is  comparatively  ineffec- 
tive.  He  is  usually  more  willing  to  take  the  chance  than 
to  leave  his  desires  unsatisfied ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
does  take  the  chance,  even  though  he  may  have  suffered 
severely  through  diseases  contracted  on  former  occasions. 
The  prevalence  of  venereal  troubles  among  men  is  sufficient 
answer  to  the  hope  that  the  spectre  of  disease  is  an  effective 
warning  against  the  temptations  of  the  courtesan.  More- 
over,  in  instances  where  it  does  deter  from  prostitution,  it 
merely  opens  the  door  to  solitary  indulgence  or  to  some 
form  of  illicit  intercourse  whose  effects  on  the  moral  health 
may  be  greater  and  more  lasting  than  those  even  of  prosti¬ 
tution. 

Physiologically  speaking,  therefore,  there  is  much  more 
good  than  harm  in  the  occasional  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  prostitution,  if  we  omit  the  accidental  factor  of  venereal 
disease.  The  strikingly  evil  effects  which  give  it  the  title 
of  “  the  social  evil  ”  appear  only  when  we  consider  it  from 
the  standpoint  afforded  by  the  sexual  act  in  its  ideal  form. 
The  act  of  prostitution  may  be  physiologically  complete, 
but  it  is  complete  in  no  other  sense.  All  the  moral  and 
intellectual  factors  which  combine  with  physical  desire  to 
form  the  perfect  sexual  attraction  are  absent.  All  the 
higher  elements  of  love— admiration,  respect,  honour,  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion — are  as  foreign  to  prostitution  as 
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to  tlie  egoistic  act  of  masturbation.  Brute  desire  is  tlie 
main  impulse  to  the  act;  it  alone  is  satisfied,  while 
the  emotional  nature  is  starved.  Therefore,  in  an 
individual  who  appreciates  the  emotional  possibilities 
of  sexual  intercourse  on  an  affectional  basis,  disgust  follows 
readily  upon  the  promiscuous  connection,  and  may,  if  the 
connection  is  repeated,  gradually  deprive  the  intimacies 
of  sex  of  their  emotional  colouring  and  present  them 
merely  as  sordid  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  base  and 
unbeautiful  passions. 

Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  worthy  emotional  elements 
in  the  act  of  prostitution  is  only  a  negative  disadvantage. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  vital  disadvantage,  but  were  it  the  sole 
and  most  positively  harmful  one,  it  might  be  combated 
by  the  conviction,  which  most  civilised  men  possess,  that 
love  is  something  more  than  sensuality.  The  principal 
drawbacks  to  the  morality  of  the  act,  lie  in  its  associations 
more  than  in  the  act  itself. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  associated  with  a  commercial 
transaction  which  places  the  woman  at  once  on  the  lowest 
material  level.  Any  affectional  quality  which  a  more  or 
less  promiscuous  connection  might  possess  is  at  once 
destroyed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  monetary  element.  Even 
the  spontaneity  of  the  natural  instinct  is  lost,  since  the 
woman  is  actuated  by  purely  practical  moti\  es  and  the  man 
selects  his  partner  with  a  deliberation  and  suspicion  which 
are  in  no  way  akin  to  the  methods  of  impetuous  passion. 
In  the  resulting  degradation  the  woman  has  the  largest 
share,  since  it  makes  her  a  pariah  and  involves  her  in  all 
the  hardening  and  depraving  influences  of  social  ostracism. 
But  her  degradation  only  serves  to  render  her  influence  on 
her  partners  more  demoralising.  They  are  necessarily 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  women  with  whom  they 
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liave  sucli  intimate  relations,  and  as  many  men  gain  tlieir 
first  experience  of  sex  life  within  the  brothel,  we  may  well 
believe  that  it  is  it  which  is  responsible  for  the  commonly 
sensual  and  egotistical  nature  of  sex-feeling  in  men.  It 
may  not  be,  and  in  many  instances  certainly  is  not,  alto¬ 
gether  responsible,  but  it  has  a  strong  tendency  towards 
emphasising  the  naturally  selfish  attitude  of  men  towards 
women,  and  encouraging  them  in  the  delusion,  born  of 
unregulated  passion,  that  the  sexual  act  itself  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  the  sex  life.  In  reality  the  sexual  act  is  no 
more  than  the  condition — though  the  essential  one — of 
that  perfect  dual  intimacy  which  is  the  aim  of  human 
beings  in  their  sex-life.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
brothel  it  appears  as  the  paramount  phenomenon  of 
sexuality,  and  thus  assumes  an  exaggerated  importance. 
And  the  direct  effect  of  prostitution  is  to  enforce  that  dis¬ 
torted  view  of  sexuality,  thus  eliminating  all  the  higher 
emotional  and  intellectual  elements  that  go  to  form  the 
complexus  of  the  sex  passion. 

Prostitution  can  therefore  make  no  claim  to  afford  even 
a  temporary  solution  to  the  sex  problem.  It  fulfils  only 
that  mission  which  has  made  it  a  “  necessary  evil  ”—tlie 
mission  of  palliative  to  the  physical  rigours  of  celibacy 
and  monogamy.  It  does  so  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  physical  and  moral  deterioration,  much  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  action  of  society  in  completing 
the  degradation  of  the  prostitute  by  persistent  ostracism. 
Prostitution  was  not  so  great  an  evil  when  it  was  not 
thought  so  great,  yet  even  at  its  best  it  was  a  real  evil,  a 
melancholy  and  sordid  travesty  of  sincere  and  natural  pas¬ 
sional  relations.  It  is  an  evil  which  we  are  bound  to  have 
with  us  so  long  as  celibacy  is  a  custom  and  monogamy  a 
law,  so  long,  indeed,  as  the  inherited  sexual  capacities  of 
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men  extend  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  legitimate 
unions. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  its  present  and 
historic  forms  it  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the  fact  of 
woman’s  economic  dependence.  The  hope  for  the  future 
therefore  lies  not  in  social  faulty  movements  or  in  enthu¬ 
siastic  efforts  to  bind  the  uncontrollable  passions  of  man, 
but  in  giving  woman  that  economic  security  which  will 
enable  her  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  or  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  sacrifice  so  much  of  her  being  for  so  thankless  an 
existence.  Woman,  in  short,  is  not  likely  to  be  free  and  a 
prostitute  at  the  same  time ;  the  two  states  have  too  little 
in  common.  Therefore  the  social  evil  will  be  reduced  to 
vanishing  point  when  economic  progress  has  reached  that 
point  at  which  it  will  not  be  to  a  woman’s  material  profit 
to  give  for  money  that  which  has  in  nature  no  price. 
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I. - — Inversion  defined — Its  relation  to  debauchery — Inversion  in 

animals — Two  kinds  of  inversion  :  inborn  and  accidental — Inver¬ 
sion  in  ancient  times — Influence  of  Christianity — -Modem  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  invert. 

II.  — The  constitutional  invert — Havelock  Ellis’s  cases — Inversion 

an  organic  twist — Can  inversion  be  acquired? — The  invert  as  he 
sees  himself — Organic  origin  of  inversion — Inversion  an  abnor¬ 
mality — The  invert  and  the  criminal — High  intellectual  capa¬ 
bility  of  typical  invert. 

III.  — The  casual  invert — Homosexuality  and  the  military  life — In¬ 

fluence  of  school  life — Male  prostitution — Love  disappointment 
a  cause  of  homosexuality — The  cure  of  the  casual  invert. 

IV.  — The  cure  of  the  constitutional  invert — Schrenck-Notzing’s 

treatment — A  real  cure  impossible — Its  social  inadvisability — 
Inversion  and  chastity — The  true  ideal  for  the  invert. 

V.  — Inversion  and  the  law — Homosexuality  under  the  Code  Napoleon 

— Under  the  English  law — The  repressive  effect  of  legal  penal¬ 
ties  considered — Arguments  against  legal  interference — Homo¬ 
sexuality  as  an  offence  against  taste — The  law  and  public 
opinion — The  future  of  inversion. 

I. — Sexual  inversion — that  is,  the  turning-in  of  the  sex 
instinct  towards  individuals  of  the  same  sex — is  an  abnor¬ 
mal  phenomenon  which  has  no  relation  to  the  practical 
solution  of  the  sex  problem  by  the  normally  constituted 
person.  But  it  possesses  so  many  points  of  psychological 
interest  and  aids  so  well — as  pathology  aids  physiology — 
in  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  or- 
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dinary  sex  manifestations,  that  it  deserves  detailed  atten¬ 
tion  even  in  outlining  a  science  of  sex.  Further,  the 
inverted  sexual  act  lias  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
physical  sex  manifestation  which  is  regarded  by  the  law 
of  this  country  as  being  in  itself  criminal.  All  other 
sexual  acts  which  come  within  the  law  are  criminal  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  where  violence  is  used  or 
the  connection  takes  place  between  certain  related  parties. 
The  reasons  for  this  distinction  lie  partly  in  the  pheno¬ 
menon  itself,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  excite  a 
strong  feeling  of  disgust,  and  partly  in  the  misconceptions 
of  its  essential  nature  which  are  present  in  the  minds  of 
both  legislators  and  the  general  public. 

Sexual  inversion  is  widely  regarded  as  the  result  of 
sexual  debauchery.  The  “  invert  ”  is  looked  upon  as  an 
individual  whose  sexual  instinct  lias  become  so  depraved 
by  excessive  sexual  intercourse  that  it  can  find  satisfaction 
only  in  homosexual  intercourse,  as  carnal  intimacy  with  a 
member  of  the  same  sex  is  called.  The  view  is  correct 
enough  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  but  it  by  no  means 
affords  a  general  rule,  and  certainly  does  not  apply  to  a 
sensible  proportion  of  the  cases  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  police.  In  these  cases  there  is  not  only  no 
evidence  of  excessive  venery,  but  very  good  evidence  that 
the  individual  never  even  engaged  in  the  sexual  relations 
whose  excess  is  held  to>  be  the  cause  of  his  abnormality. 
True  sexual  inversion  has,  we  shall  see,  no  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  the  debauchery  of  the  roue  and  the  prostitute ;  it  is 
the  result,  not  of  vicious  habit,  but  of  a  deep-seated  organic 
twist  which  is  as  much  an  inborn  pre- disposition  as  the 
normal  sex  instinct  itself. 

Sexual  inversion  has  not  been  studied  to  any  extent  in 
animals,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  not  unfrequent  phenomenon 
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among  them,  even  in  a  native  state.  Such  observations 
as  have  been  made  relate  mainly  to  domesticated  animals, 
pigeons,  hens,  dogs,  etc.  There  are  cases  on  record  of 
pigeons  which  indulged  in  inverted  practices  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  sex ;  and  also  of  hens  and  female 
ducks  which  assumed  the  extreme  features  of  the  male 
and  endeavoured  to  couple  with  individuals  of  their  own 
sex.  These  are  instances  of  true  inversion,  and  they  would 
probably  be  multiplied  considerably  in  other  species  if  an 
extended  study  were  made. 

The  other  and  more  numerous  cases  recorded  are  cases 
of  temporary  inverted  tendencies  caused  by  isolation  from 
the  opposite  sex.  Rams,  bulls,  and  dogs  which  have  been 
deprived  of  normal  intercourse  for  some  time  seek  to 
relieve  the  sexual  excitement  either  by  some  form  of  mas¬ 
turbation  or  by  attempts  at  coupling  with  other  males. 
There  is  nothing  deep-seated  in  these  perversions,  as  the 
presence  of  the  other  sex  immediately  brings  the  animal 
back  to  the  normal  plane.  They  are  merely  the  result  of 
accidental  circumstances. 

These  two  kinds  of  inversion  have  their  parallels  among 
human  beings,  some  of  whom  have  an  organic  tendency 
towards  homosexual  practices,  others  resorting  to  them 
only  as  one  of  the  available  forms  of  sexual  gratification 
in  the  absence  of  the  other  sex.  To  what  extent  each 
cause  contributed  to  homosexual  habits  in  ancient  savage 
and  barbaric  nations,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say;  but 
as  true  inversion  is  not  at  present  a  very  frequent  pheno¬ 
menon,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  inverted  practices 
which  were  so  prevalent  in  some  countries  in  the  past  were 
due  to  the  latter  and  more  common  cause.  These  practices 
were  most  frequent  among  military  nations,  where  groups 
of  men  were  separated  from  women  for  long  periods  and 
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were  thus  naturally  led  into  homosexual  relations.  In 
ancient  Greece  homosexuality  was  recognised  as  almost  a 
national  custom ;  and,  far  from  being  condemned  as  base 
and  immoral,  was  exalted  as  the  source  and  stimulant  of 
heroic  virtues.  Such  nations  as  the  ancient  Normans  were 
likewise  noted  for  their  adoption  of  inverted  habits.  Mili¬ 
tary  life,  indeed,  seems  particularly  fitted  to  encourage 
these  habits ;  and  even  in  the  present  day  the  barracks  are 
by  no  means  innocent  of  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction. 

In  some  ancient  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  inter¬ 
course  between  men  was  regarded  as  an  offence  and 
punished  wdtli  sometimes  extreme  severity.  Ancient 
Mexico  and  Peru  are  cases  in  point,  while  the  scriptural 
instance  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  illustrates  the  attitude  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  in 
such  primitive  societies,  where  there  was  a  large  measure 
of  freedom  in  sexual  matters,  capital  punishment  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  even  the  wholesale  destruction  of  towns, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  fit  punishment  for  an  aberration 
of  the  sex  instinct.  But  it  ceases  to  be  remarkable  when 
wre  consider  that  the  chief  object  of  such  nations  was  to 
multiply  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  practice  such  as  homo¬ 
sexual  intercourse,  being  sterile,  necessarily  became  an 
anti-social  offence  of  the  first  degree,  and  was  discouraged 
by  all  the  efforts  of  law  and  religion. 

The  diminution  of  population  which  marked  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  Rome  was,  partly  at  least,  due  to  the  spread  of 
homosexuality;  and  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  took 
hold  at  about  the  same  period,  religious  opposition  was 
added  to  the  social  effort  to  stem  the  increase  of  the  habit. 
In  this  way  the  social  prejudice  against  homosexuality  was 
so  much  strengthened,  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  con¬ 
demned,  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  population, 
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as  from  the  point  of  view  dictated  by  religions  and  moral 
considerations.  Sodomy  lias  become,  not  an  anti-social 
offence,  but  an  offence  against  the  moral  law. 

Sexual  inversion  is  therefore  one  of  our  heritages  from 
our  animal  and  from  our  human  ancestors.  And  our 
present  opinions  on  the  subject  are  the  outcome  of  the 
ideas  with  which  religion  and  social  necessity  inspired  our 
predecessors.  These  opinions  are  still  progressing  ;  and 
they  are  likely  to  enter  shortly  upon  a  period  of  rapid  move¬ 
ment.  Religious  verdicts  on  moral  questions  have  ceased 
to  possess  the  power  which  they  once  had,  although  the 
prejudices  they  evoked  are  not  easily  effaced  from  the  con¬ 
servative  human  mind.  Moreover,  the  social  necessity 
which  caused  the  original  opposition  to  homosexuality  is 
no  longer  so  pressing,  since  there  is  not  the  same  call  for 
rapid  increase  of  population,  nor  is  homosexuality  so  pre¬ 
valent  or  so  persistent  as  to  have  a  serious  effect  in 
diminishing  the  birth-rate. 

A  third  and  still  more  important  factor  in  altering  public 
opinion  on  this  question  is  the  recent  attainment,  through 
the  labours  of  Krafft-Ebing,  Raffalovicli,  Havelock  Ellis, 
and  others,  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of 
sexual  inversion.  Until  the  invert  was  made  the  object  of 
dispassionate  study,  he  was  almost  an  unknown  quantity, 
as  far  as  his  composition,  his  feelings,  motives,  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  were  concerned.  He  was  merely  an  object  of  dis¬ 
gust. — which  implied  that  he  was  misunderstood.  Under 
the  light  of  scientific  investigation  he  has  revealed  himself 
as  a  being  altogether  different  from  what  the  popular 
imagination  pictured  him. 

II. — It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  we  are  here  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  individuals  who  are  constitutionally  pre¬ 
disposed  to  homosexuality,  not  to  those  who,  possessed  of 
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normal  sexual  feelings,  resort  to  homosexual  practices 
under  the  stress  of  circumstances  or  through  mere  coarse¬ 
ness  of  sensuality.  The  former  constitute,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  true  inverts.  They  are  almost  as  far  apart  from 
the  normal  men  and  women  who  casually  adopt  homo¬ 
sexual  practices  as  from  those  who  have  had  normal  ex¬ 
periences  only. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  other  aberrations  of  the  sex 
instinct,  this  investigation  has  been  carried  on  mainly  by 
Continental  psychologists.  Practically  the  only  treatise 
of  note  in  the  English  language  is  that  of  Havelock  Ellis. 
Its  main  value  lies  in  its  interesting  collection  of  repre¬ 
sentative  cases  of  inversion,  and  in  the  conclusions  which 
the  author  draws  as  to  the  moral  status  of  inverts.  We 
shall  reserve  the  consideration  of  these  conclusions,  and 
outline  in  the  first  place  the  facts  elicited  by  the  cases 
recorded. 

Three  important  truths  are  made  clear  by  an  analysis 
of  the  characters  and  careers  of  inverts: — (1)  the  inverted 
sex  instinct  is  due  to  an  organic  twist  which  is  inborn  and 
in  most  cases  incurable ;  (2)  the  invert  as  a  rule  regards 
his  or  her  attraction  towards  the  same  sex  in  much  the 
same  light  as  the  normal  individual  regards  his  or  her 
attraction  towards  the  opposite  sex ;  and  (3)  the  invert 
possesses  in  a  large  number  of  cases  none  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  criminal,  and  is  even  distinguished  by 
unusual  intellectual  and  emotional  capacities. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  one  which  is  now  very  firmly 
established.  It  affords  a  most  emphatic  contradiction  to 
the  common  opinion  that  inversion  is  an  acquired  vice 
peculiar  to  the  worst  class  of  the  sexually  debauched. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  true  invert  is  born  an  invert. 
In  the  normal  individual,  the  sex  instinct  before  and  at  the 
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time  of  puberty  does  not  take  any  particular  bias  towards 
either  sex ;  it  is  very  much  a  diffused  sentiment  which 
expends  itself  equally  in  affectionate  relations  with  both 
sexes.  But  after  puberty  it  converges  naturally  towards 
the  opposite  sex  and  -=  continues  in  the  same  direction 
throughout  life. 

In  the  abnormal  invert,  the  case  is  quite  different.  At 
the  age  of  puberty  the  diffused  sentiment  converges  on  the 
same  sex  just  as  naturally  and  inevitably  as  the  normal 
instinct  acts  in  the  former  case,  though  on  so  distinct  an 
object.  The  invert  feels  himself  attracted  to  members  of 
his  own  sex  by  the  same  passionate  feelings ;  and  he  is  no 
more  able  to  crush  his  homosexual  feelings  than  the  normal 
person  his  heterosexual  feelings.  Both  kinds  of  feeling 
are  equally  inborn  and  equally  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  individual,  either  to  alter  or  to  eradicate  them. 

So  emphatic  is  this  inborn  character  of  the  inverted 
sexual  instinct  that  there  is  hardly  any  reliable  case  on 
record  of  acquired  inversion,  that  is,  of  the  normal  instinct 
being  forced  by  circumstances  to  become  permanently  mis¬ 
directed  into  homosexual  channels.  The  nearest  approach 
to  acquired  inversion  is  what  is  called  “  psycho -sexual 
hermaphroditism,”  in  which  there  is  attraction  towards 
both  sexes.  It  is  much  more  rare  than  simple  inversion, 
and  none  of  the  cases  quoted  by  Havelock  Ellis  can  be 
accepted  as  showing  conclusively  that  an  equal  attraction 
towards  both  sexes  can  exist  in  an  individual.  The  real 
state  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  inverts  in  question 
were  forced,  by  example  and  moral  influence,  into  a  more 
or  less  spurious  affection  for  the  opposite  sex.  Thus  it  is 
not  the  inverted  tendency  that  is  acquired,  but  the  normal 
tendency ;  and  the  acquisition  is  so  incomplete  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  that  considerable  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  possibility 
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of  reversing  either  the  normal  or  the  inverted  instinct  into 
its  opposite.  It  is  certainly  difficult,  on  general  grounds 
alone,  to  imagine  an  ordinary  healthy  affection  for  the 
other  sex  transformed  by  any  means  whatsoever  into  an 
abnormal  exclusive  homosexual  attraction. 

The  fact  that  the  invert  is  as  a  rule  born  with  that  pecu¬ 
liar  twist  in  his  nature  which  develops  after  puberty  into 
an  inverted  tendency,  makes  it  easy  to  understand  that  he 
will  regard  that  tendency  as  an  altogether  natural  and 
indeed  normal  tendency,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned. 
What  comes  naturally  is  bound  to  be  considered  as  natural. 
And  not  only  does  the  invert  consider  his  homosexual 
affection  to  be  as  natural  as  the  normal  heterosexual  affec¬ 
tion,  but  the  inverted  affection  reproduces  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics — passion,  devotion,  jealousy,  tenderness,  and  so  on 
— of  normal  love.  It  is  almost  astonishing  to  note  the 
faithfulness  with  which  the  attitude  of  the  invert  towards 
his  partner  imitates  that  of  the  lover  to  Ills  mistress.  The 
following  passage  from  the  autobiography  of  an  invert  (in¬ 
cluded  among  Havelock  Ellis’s  cases)  is  quite  typical :  — 

“All  that  I  have  read  in  books  or  heard  spoken  about 
the  ordinary  sexual  love,  its  intensity  and  passion,  life-long 
devotion,  love  at  first  sight,  etc.,  seems  to  me  to  be  easily 
matched  by  my  own  experiences  in  the  homosexual  form ; 
and  with  regard  to*  the  morality  of  this  complex  subject, 
my  feeling  is  that  it  is  the  same  as  should  prevail  in  love 
between  man  and  woman — namely,  that  no  bodily  satisfac¬ 
tion  should  be  sought  at  the  cost  of  another  person’s  dis¬ 
tress  or  degradation.  I  am  sure  that  this  kind  of  love  is, 
notwithstanding  the  physical  difficulties  that  attend  it,  as 
deeply  stirring  and  ennobling  as  the  other  kind,  if  not 
more  so ;  and  I  think  that  for  a  perfect  relationship  the 
actual  sex  gratifications  (whatever  they  may  be)  probably 
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hold  a  less  important  place  in  tliis  love  than  in  the  other . 

From  the  invert’s  own  point  of  view,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  that  is  degrading  and  everything  that  is  ennobling 
in  his  homosexual  loves.  When  he  does  endeavour  to 
crush  his  abnormal  inclinations,  it  is  generally  because  he 
is  aware  of  the  attitude  of  society  on  the  matter  and  is 
influenced  by  its  almost  unanimous  condemnation.  Some 
of  the  cases  recorded  betray  a  very  bitter  struggle  between 
strong  inverted  affection  and  a  conscience  prompted  by 
social  opinion.  The  finer-matured  inverts  seem  to  find  a 
compromise  in  homosexual  affections  which  are  free  from 
any  marked  physical  manifestations.  They  are  able  to  do 
this  the  more  readily,  as  the  inverted  instinct  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  strong,  generally  speaking,  as  the  normal 
instinct.  The  case  just  quoted  is  representative  in  this 
particular.  The  perverted  instinct  is  no  less  sure  and  per¬ 
sistent  than  the  normal,  but  it  lacks  that  intense  passionate 
character  which  makes  ordinary  love  irresistibly  seek  its 
outcome  in  physical  intimacy.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
always  the  case,  as  instances  may  be  found  of  the  same 
unreasoning  jealousy  and  the  same  distraction  at  parting 
which  show  the  strong  passional  nature  of  normal  love. 
But  it  is  a  fairly  average  phenomenon,  and  is  indeed  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  inversion  itself. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  definition  of  sexual  in¬ 
version.  *  To  say  that  it  is  the  turning-in  of  the  sex  instinct 
towards  the  same  sex  is  to  describe  it,  not  to  explain  it. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced,  from  the  untenable 
one  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  suggestion,  or  a  sort  of  hypno¬ 
tism  of  the  affections,  to  Ulrich’s  fantastic  hypothesis  of  a 
female  soul  in  a  male  body,  and  vice  versa .  But  none  of 
them  possesses  any  sound  scientific  basis  except  that 
adopted  by  Havelock  Ellis  and  other  authorities. 
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Sexual  inversion  seems,  in  short,  to  be  a  result  of  the 
bi-sexuality  or  hermaphroditism  of  the  human  being  in 
its  embryonic  condition.  In  our  chapter  on  the  evolution 
of  sex  it  was  noted  that  hermaphroditism  was  one  of  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  separate  sexes ;  and  as  the 
human  embryo  reproduces,  in  its  individual  growth,  the 
main  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  species,  it  passes  through 
the  bi- sexual  stage  before  its  particular  sex  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  period  of 
growth  in  the  womb,  the  embryo  is  neither  male  nor 
female;  and  there  is,  to  all  appearances,  as  much  chance 
of  its  developing  into  a  male  as  into  a  female. 

What  eventually  determines  the  sex  is  not  known;  the 
important  point  for  the  present  discussion  is  that  it  is  for 
a  time  undetermined.  Havelock  Ellis  expresses  the  situa¬ 
tion  in' the  convenient  figure  of  speech  that  the  organism, 
at  conception,  possesses  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  germs  of 
each  sex.  In  the  ordinary  way,  nearly  all  the  male  or  all 
the  female  germs  are  killed  out  as  development  proceeds  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  invert,  events  do  not  follow  this  simple 
course.  Some  peculiarities  either  in  the  number  or 
character  of  the  original  germs  lead  to  the  formation  of 
“  a  person  wlm  is  organically  twisted  into  a  shape  that  is 
more  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  inverted  than  of  the 
normal  sexual  impulse.” 

The  invert  is  therefore  a  variation  from  the  normal  line 
of  development — in  one  word,  an  abnormality.  Most  of 
the  evidences  of  his  abnormality  are  psychical,  being  dis¬ 
played  by  his  thoughts  and  feelings  rather  than  by  any 
physical  signs.  But  the  physical  signs  are  not  always 
wanting.  Male  inverts  are  apt  to  possess  a  certain  effemi¬ 
nacy  of  appearance  ;  and  the  masculine  characteristics  of 
the  female  invert  are  frequently  so  marked  as  to  readily 
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permit  an  effective  male  disguise.  The  sexual  organs 
themselves  show  a  tendency  to  he  more  or  less  undeveloped  ; 
and  this  feature,  taken  along  with  the  other  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  invert,  seems  to  show  that  inversion  is  a 
result  of  arrest  of  development,  a  process  which  may  be 
connected  with  the  struggle  between  the  metaphorical  male 
and  female  germs  in  the  embryo. 

Arrest  of  development  is  generally  associated  with  pre¬ 
cocity  ;  and  a  tendency  has  been  noted  for  the  sexual 
instinct  to  develop  early  among  inverts.  Sexual  precocity 
has,  further,  a  direct  influence  in  encouraging  the  per¬ 
verted  tendency.  The  early  exercise  of  the  sexual  func¬ 
tions  weakens  their  activity,  and  so  produces  that  feeble¬ 
ness  which  we  have  already  seen  is  associated  with  the 
inverted  instinct.  It  has  also-  been  remarked  that  genital 
feebleness  is  apt  to  lead  to  inverted  habits.  The  exhaus¬ 
tion  produced  by  excessive  masturbation,  or  by  over-in¬ 
dulgence  in  normal  sexual  intercourse,  is  in  many  cases  a 
real  cause  of  the  adoption  of  homosexual  practices.  These 
practices  demand  less  definite  physical  acts  than  normal 
intercourse,  and  are  therefore  better  suited  to  enfeebled 
systems.  Homosexuality  is  common  among  prostitutes, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  excessive  venery  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  indulge  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  disgust  for 
normal  intercourse  which  the  nature  of  their  calling 

o 

inspires.  It  is-  therefore  clear  that  there  is  considerable 
justification  for  the  popular  association  of  inversion  and 
debauchery,  though  it  is  no  less  clear  that  sexual  excess 
is  only  a  secondary  cause  of  inversion.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
produce  true  inverts,  but  a  class  of  people  whose  once 
normal  instincts  have  become  diseased  by  continued  vicious 
habits. 

The  true  invert,  in  fact,  has  nothing  essentially  in 
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common  witli  the  debauchee,  or  with  the  vicious  of  any 
class.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  truth  which  is  revealed 
by  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject.  Although  the  invert 
is  in  this  country  treated  as  a  criminal,  lie  is  as  distinct 
from  the  criminal  as  he  is  from  the  lunatic.  The  roll  of 
inverts  includes  some  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  literature,  and  art.  Alexander  the  Great, 
Socrates,  Julius  Ctesar,  Michelangelo,  and  Verlaine  are  a 
few  amongst  the  most  familiar  names  of  those  distinguished 
men  who  may  be  safely  credited  with  homosexual  tenden¬ 
cies.  The  modern  instances  collected  by  various  investi¬ 
gators  show  a  very  high  standard  of  intellectual  capacity, 
so  high  as  to  justify  the  assertion  that  an  unusual  degree 
of  intellectual  power  is  characteristic  of  the  invert.  The 
general  temperament  of  the  invert  is  of  an  over-sensitive 
and  nervous  kind,  which  is  precisely  that  which  is  so  often 
associated  with  exceptional  intellectual  ability.  Genius  is 
akin  to  a  somewhat  ill-balanced  nervous  organisation ; 
and  such  an  organisation  is  a  characteristic  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  abnormality  of  inversion.  Therefore  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  homosexuality  is  more  than  an 
occasional  phenomenon  among  the  aristocracy  of  intellect ; 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  reverse  were  the 
case. 

The  nervous  trait  in  the  character  of  the  invert  fre¬ 
quently  betrays  itself  in  a  higher  emotional  capacity  than 
the  average  individual  possesses.  The  dramatic  profession 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  inverts  than  perhaps  any  other, 
and  the  reason  seems  to  lie  in  this  peculiarity  of  the  invert. 
His  emotional  sensitiveness  enables  him  to  enter  into  and 
express  the  various  emotions  which  the  actor  endeavours  to 
convey ;  his  range  is  wider  and  his  perception  and  sym¬ 
pathy  keener.  He  has,  moreover,  to  be  an  actor  almost 
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constantly  in  liis  daily  life,  through  the  effort  to  conceal 
his  abnormality  from  the  notice  of  others.  Havelock  Ellis 
further  remarks  on  the  vanity  and  love  of  applause  which 
are  so  frequently  found  with  dramatic  aptitude,  and  are, 
like  it,  evidence  of  nervous  abnormality.  Such  vanity 
seems  to  be  if  anything  more  acute  in  the  invert  than  in 
the  normally  constituted  person ;  in  individual  cases  of 
inversion  it  is  certainly  carried  to  a  much  higher  pitch 
than  is  at  all  common  in  the  normal  class. 

In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  physical 
practices  which  are  associated  with  inversion,  the  inver¬ 
sion  itself  is  not  a  phenomenon  which  is  either  immoral 
or  criminal.  Being,  in  the  cases  considered,  a  congenital 
abnormality,  the  individual  displaying  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  responsible  for  it.  He  is  certainly  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  his  inverted  affection, 
just  as  the  normal  individual  is  held  in  account  for  his 
sexual  acts  and  principles.  Other  things  apart,  no  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the  moral  score  can  be  drawn  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  inverted  sexual  natures,  and  whatever 
justification  there  may  be  for  regarding  the  invert  as  a 
criminal,  it  must  depend  upon  the  proved  anti-social 
character  of  specific  acts. 

III. — Before  discussing  the  general  attitude  of  society 
and  the  law  towards  inversion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  particulars  regarding  the  other  and  more  numerous 
class  of  persons  addicted  to  homosexual  practices.  This 
class  includes  those  who  may  be  called  inverts  by  accident 
or  circumstance,  as  distinguished  from  inverts  who  are  by 
nature  incapable  of,  or  adverse1  to,  the  sexual  relations  of 
normal  beings.  They  are  quite  normal,  both  in  physical 
constitution  and  emotional  disposition,  and  are  quite 
capable  of  engaging  in  ordinary  sexual  intercourse.  Their 
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adoption  of  homosexual  practices  is  generally  due  to  one 
or  both  of  two  causes — (1)  separation  from  the  other  sex; 
and  (2)  grossness  of  emotional  fibre,  which  makes  them  to 
a  certain  extent  indifferent  to  the  method  by  which  sexual 
gratification  is  obtained. 

We  have  already  noted  that 
past  were  particularly  prone  to  inverted  habits,  since  with 
them  groups  of  men  and  boys  were  in  close  intimacy,  and 
deprived  of  the  company  of  women.  In  the  present  day, 
whenever  a  similar  situation  occurs,  the  same  thing  results. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  an  average  collection  of  boys  and 
men  will  not  refrain  from  sexual  practices  of  some  sort  if 
normal  intercourse  is  for  any  reason  out  of  the  question. 
Masturbation  is  a  common  form  of  sexual  relief,  but  -where 
there  are  frequent  opportunities  for  close  intimacy  (as  in 
schools  and  barracks),  homosexual  practices,  ranging  from 
mutual  masturbation  to  actual  sodomy,  are  seldom  absent. 
Here  again  we  have  to  recognise  the  irresistibility  of  the 
sexual  obsession  when  it  is  denied  its  natural  outlet  in 
sexual  intercourse.  In  animals  and  in  man  alike,  the 
sexual  ardour  finds  vent  in  solitary  indulgence  or  in  in¬ 
verted  acts,  when  normal  intercourse  is  prevented.  There 
is  thus  nothing  “  unnatural  ”  in  these  homosexual  inti- 
macies;  they  are  the  natural  result  of  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  The  only  way  to  suppress  them  is  to  alter  the 
circumstances  or  find  some  method,  hitherto  undiscovered, 
of  giving  the  average  individual  complete  control  over  his 
sexual  feelings. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  circumstances  is  the 
regime  of  the  modern  English  boarding  school.  It  is  un- 
questionally  there  that  the  majority  of  both  boys  and 
girls  first  make  their  acquaintance  with  homosexuality. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  school  may 
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be  held  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  practice,  some 
people  holding  that  its  evil  influence  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  others  that  it  can  hardly  be  expressed  too 
strongly.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  where 
the  truth  lies ;  but  as  the  school  is  the  one  place  where 
boys  are  mingled  promiscuously  and  at  the  close  quarters 
which  alone  allow  free  play  to  the  influence  of  example,  it 
is  almost  inevitable  that  it  should  be  a  most  important 
abettor  of  this  particular  vice.  The  period  of  puberty 
is  a  most  impressionable  age,  when  boys  and  girls  are  easily 
swayed  by  the  will  of  others',  particularly  those  a  few  years 
older  than  themselves.  Their  power  of  control  over  any  of 
their  instincts  is  slight,  and  especially  so  over  so  powerful 
and  so  novel  an  instinct  as  that  of  sex. 

Moreover,  the  sex  instinct  at  puberty  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  in  a  comparatively  diffused  condition 
and  uncertain  of  its  aim.  It  is  therefore  liable  to  turn  in 
any  direction  which  may  be  suggested  at  the  time.  In 
schools  the  whole  suggestion  is  towards  homosexual  prac¬ 
tices,  if  we  exclude  the  often  allied  practice  of  masturba¬ 
tion.  Every  miscellaneous  collection  of  boys  has  its 
depraved  members  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  bad  example 
is  far  more  contagious  than  good.  Therefore,  however  free 
certain  schools  may  be  from  homosexuality,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  the  present  school  system  is  admir¬ 
ably  calculated  to  encourage  every  form  of  homosexual 
intimacy. 

It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  only  among 
the  boys  themselves  that  any  close  friendship  is  regarded 
as  suspicious  evidence  of  physical  relations.  The  same 
suspicion  exists  as  regards  the  masters  and  the  boys,  so* 
much  so  that  in  some  schools  every  sign  of  a  teacher’s 
interest  in  a  particular  boy,  however  innocent  and  indeed 
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praiseworthy  that  interest  may  be,  is  instantly  checked. 
It  is  thus  impossible  for  a  master  to  establish  a  per¬ 
sonal  footing  with  his  pupils ;  they  are  separated  by  much 
the  same  invisible  barrier  as  keeps  the  sexes  apart  in  or¬ 
dinary  life.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  effect 
which  this  aloofness  must  have  on  the  esprit  cle  corps  of  a 
school  or  on  the  possibility  of  a  teacher’s  gaining  a  proper 
insight  into  the  character  of  his  boys.  The  fact  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  this  connection  merelv  as  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
prevalence  of  homosexuality  in  schools  and  of  the  extreme 
measures  which  have  to  be  adopted  if  all  suspicion  on  that 
head  is  to  be  removed. 

What  applies  to  boys’  schools  in  the  matter  of  homo¬ 
sexual  practices  applies  almost  equally  well  to  girls’  schools. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  sometimes  that  the  male  sex  is  not 
the  only  one  which  develops  homosexual  tendencies  in  this 
casual  fashion.  Many  of  the  warm  friendships  which 
spring  up  between  girls  are  by  no  means  so  innocent  as 
they  outwardly  appear  to  be,  although  nobody  thinks  of 
putting  any  restraint  upon  them.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are  likely  to  be 
free  from  physical  accompaniments  than  is  the  case  with 
the  other  sex.  With  women,  affection  seems  to  dwell 
longer  in  caresses  and  the  pleasure  of  mere  companion¬ 
ship;  their  instinct  does  not  lead  so  directly,  or  so  irre¬ 
sistibly,  to  a  physical  climax.  Boys  have  as  a  rule  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  sexual  affairs,  and  therefore  readily 
recognise  the  sexual  nature  of  close  relations  which  in  the 
case  of  girls  might  remain  unsuspected  even  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants  themselves.  When  we  further  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  convention  allows  a  girl  free  intimacy  with 
one  of  her  own  sex  and  places  so  many  barriers  between 
her  and  the  other  sex,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
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relationships  of  a  quasi- sexual  kind,  without  definite 
sexual  acts,  are  more  frequent  among  girls  than  among 
boys.  At  any  rate,  these  ardent  friendships  between  girls 
are  quite  common.  Their  ardour  is  often  sufficiently  great 
to  come  in  the  way  of  the  normal  affection,  though  as  a 
rule  such  rudimentary  homosexual  relationships  give  place 
sooner  or  later  to  ordinary  inter-sexual  love. 

Accidental  sexual  inversion  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
so  formidable  a  phenomenon  among  girls  as  among  boys. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  notable  phenomenon  in  both  sexes,  and 
one  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  whenever  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  favourable  to'  it.  They  are  perhaps  most 
favourable  in  schools,  where  example  has  so  wide  a  range 
of  influence  ;  but  the  influence  of  active  seduction  by  older 
persons  must  also  be  recognised.  These  persons  may  either 
be  congenital  inverts  or  individuals  who,  through  genital 
exhaustion,  or  grossness  of  emotional  character,  seek  relief 
in  homosexual  practices.  They  exercise  the  same  arts  of 
seduction  as  are  employed  in  normal  amours ;  and  their 
particular  demands  are  answered  by  a  supply  of  male 
prostitutes  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  class  of 
women  who  submit  to  the  embraces  of  their  own  sex  on 
the  same  commercial  basis.  These  branches  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  cannot,  of  course,  be  compared  in  extent  and  social 
importance  with  ordinary  prostitution,  which  is  a  primary 
social  vice.  They  are  nevertheless  obvious  enough  to  the 
experienced  observer  in  such  cities  as  London  and  Pans, 
where  a  considerable  measure  of  personal  freedom  is  in¬ 
dulged  m,  and  vice  does  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  hide 
itself  under  the  cloak  of  respectability.  In  some  instances 
solicitation  for  male  prostitution  goes  on  with  the  same 
openness  and  indifference  to  publicity  as  in  female  prostitu¬ 
tion.  The  general  ignorance  of  society  on  the  subject 
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seems  to  have  led  to  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  which  permits  the  male  prostitute  to  ply  his  trade 
with  impunity,  even  though  the  acts  in  which  he  engages 
are  punishable  with  so  much  severity. 

It  must  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  male  prosti¬ 
tute  is  seldom  himself  an  invert.  He  is  usually  a  normal 
individual  whose  complaisance  is  due  to  mere  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  not  to  any  distinct  preference  for  homosexual 
practices.  He  does  not  object  to  them  sufficiently  to  feel 
inclined  to  refuse  the  profitable  solicitations  of  the  invert 
or  debauchee.  The  lower  classes  as  a  whole  show,  as  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis  remarks,  a  considerable  lack  of  repugnance  to 
homosexual  practices.  “  In  this  matter,  as  folklore  shows 
in  so  many  other  matters,  the  uncultured  man  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  linked  to  the  savage.”  Modesty,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  to'  a  great  extent  an  acquired  feeling ;  and  among 
the  lower  classes,  where  the  environment  is  so  sordid  and 
unbeautiful,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  marked 
refinement  of  sentiment.  Circumstances  make  these  classes 
familiar  with  homosexuality  from  an  early  age,  and  their 
familiarity  breeds  indifference.  It  is  from  among  them 
that  the  male  prostitute  is  derived,  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  whole  matter  is  such  that  he  will  readily 
prostitute  himself  for  a  sufficient  consideration  although 
he  seeks  his  own  pleasure  among  women. 

Disappointment  in  normal  love  must  also  be  recognised 
as  a  cause  of  the  adoption  of  homosexuality.  In  cases 
where  a  person  with  latent  inverted  tendencies  tries  to  form 
a  normal  alliance,  the  failure  which  is  almost  certain  to 
follow  embitters  his  mind  against  the  whole  feminine  sex, 
and,  by  turning  his  thoughts  towards  his  own  sex,  develops 
the  homosexual  tendencies  that  previously  lay  hidden. 
Such  a  reversal  of  the  sex  instinct  is  not  likely  to  take 
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place  wliere  tlie  normal  sex  feeling  is  strong ;  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  imagine  any  external  cause  powerful 
enough  to  effect  so  radical  a  change  in  so  strong 
and  deeply  rooted  an  instinct.  But  where  the  instinct  is 
weak,  and  consequently  unable  to  direct  itself  with  con¬ 
siderable  force  in  the  usual  direction,  an  acute  love  dis¬ 
appointment  may  be  able  to  produce  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
disgust  that  the  instinct  turns  from  the  normal  object  of 
desire  and  seeks  satisfaction  in  homosexual  relations.  We 
have  already  noted  the  prevalence  of  homosexuality  among 
prostitutes,  where  an  acquired  distaste  for  normal  sexual 
intimacy  combines  with  sexual  excess  to  produce  a  homo¬ 
sexual  bias.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  debauchee,  and 
indeed  all  individuals  whose  sexual  passions  have  been 
sensibly  weakened. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  inverted  practices  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  persons  who  show  no  inherent  trait  of  inver¬ 
sion,  but  who  are  influenced  by  one  or  more  of  the  external 
circumstances  just  described.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  in 
the  majority  of  these  cases  the  lapse  into  homosexuality  is 
only  temporary.  As  a  rule,  the  normal  impulse  is  not 
lost.  It  is  revived  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  for  normal 
intercourse  presents  itself.  Only  when  there  is  an  inverted 
tendency  present  in  the  individual,  do  the  external  circum¬ 
stances  of  example  and  seduction  lead  to  a  permanent 
adoption  of  inverted  methods  of  sexual  gratification.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  perfectly  sound  normal  indi¬ 
vidual  of  either  sex  can  be  by  any  means  whatever  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  constitutional  invert.  Therefore  the  simple 
cure  for  what  we  may  call  casual  homosexuality  is  to 
remove  the  peculiar  conditions  which  favour  its  growth 
and  to  supply  the  means  of  normal  intercourse. 

One  step  in  this  direction  is  to  abolish  the  present  school 
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system,  under  which,  hoys,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are 
herded  together,  and  to  establish  the  more  rational  system 
of  co-education.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  destroy 
the  sexual  self-consciousness  of  the  boy  and  to  turn  his 
mind  from  both  solitary  indulgence  and  homosexuality, 
than  frequent  inter-mingling,  both  in  school  and  out,  with 
the  other  sex.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
inter-mingling,  if  intelligently  supervised,  would  be  a 
source  of  sexual  temptation ;  it  is  more  likely  to  encourage 
a  healthy  harmless  interest  between  the  sexes.  Certainly 
the  cure  could  hardly  be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  stamp  out  homosexuality  in  schools 
under  the  existing  system,  since  preaching  and  punish¬ 
ment  have  alike  proved  useless;  the  only  hope  lies  in  the 
radical  reform  of  the  system  itself. 

IY.— The  cure  of  the  real  invert  is  another  and  much 
more  difficult  problem.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  serious  question 
whether  he  can  be  cured  at  all.  To  cure  him  completely 
we  would  have  to  transform  his  whole  being,  to  eradicate 
an  abnormality  which  is  due  to  heredity  or  an  accident 
of  his  early  development  in  the  womb,  and  to  replace  that 
abnormality  with  wliat  is  in  a  sense  its  exact  opposite — 
the  normal  sexual  feeling.  This  is  a  transformation  which  is 
more  akin  to  the  feats  of  ancient  magic  than  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  modern  medicine.  The  most  successful  cases  of 
cure  are  probably  those  for  which  De  von  Schrenck- 
Notzing  is  responsible.  His  method  of  treatment  is 
nothing  less  than  heroic ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  which 
to  admire  more,  the  patience  of  the  doctor  or  the  good¬ 
nature  of  the  patient.  By  repeated  hypnotic  sittings  the 
doctor  tries  to  turn  the  patient’s  attention  from  homo¬ 
sexual  images  to  attractive  conceptions  of  the  opposite  sex ; 
and  to  the  same  end  repeated  visits  to  the  brothel  are  en- 
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joined,  during  wliicli  the  prostitute  endeavours,  with  often 
indifferent  success,  to  excite  sexual  feeling  in  the  patient. 
Repeated  lapses  into  homosexual  practices  disturb  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  cure;  hut  in  some  cases  Dr.  von  Schrenck- 
Notzing  has  so  far  succeeded  that  liis  inverts  have  been 
able  to  marry  and  to  beget  children. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  success 
implies  a  real  cure.  Many  inverts  are  able  to  effect 
normal  coitus,  particularly  when  they  fix  their  thoughts 
upon  some  homosexual  image.  But  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  sexually  normal ;  and  any  treatment 
which  enables  an  impotent  invert  to  acquire  the  faculty  of 
ordinary  coitus  is  simply  a  means  of  perverting  his  instinct 
from  the  channels  in  which  it  naturally  flows.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  the  most  desireable  thing  in  the  world  that  an 
invert  should  have  the  power  of  begetting  offspring.  He 
is  himself  likely  to  be  of  a  somewhat  neurotic  disposition, 
and  his  children  are  liable  to  inherit  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  associated  tendency  to  inversion.  It  is  social  folly  to 
attempt  a  cure  which  merely  results  in  the  perpetuation  of 
a  degenerate  stock.  As  Havelock  Ellis  fitly  says  :  “  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  tendency  to  sexual  inversion  in  eccentric 
and  neurotic  families  seem  merely  to  be  Nature’s  merciful 
method  of  winding  up  a  concern  which,  from  her  point 
of  view,  has  ceased  to  be  profitable.” 

Society  may  therefore  congratulate  itself  on  the  fact 
that  inverts  are  in  most  cases  likely  to  prove  sterile. 
Where  they  have  produced  offspring,  the  inverted  tendency 
seems  to  have  developed  somewhat  late  in  life ;  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  decided  information  on  the  tempera¬ 
ment,  inverted  or  otherwise,  of  children  so  born.  As  to  the 
children  born  after  the  inverted  tendency  has  fully 
developed,  the  few  facts  available  are  not  particularly 
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encouraging.  I  ere  relates  tlie  case  of  an  invert  wlio  was 
successfully  married  and  had  four  children,  the  eldest  epi¬ 
leptic  and  almost  imbecile,  with  strong  inverted  tendencies, 
and  the  second  and  third  idiots.  The  fourth  died  in  in¬ 
fancy,  from  convulsions.  This  case  can  hardly,  as  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis  remarks,  be  considered  typical.  Nevertheless 
it  seems  to  indicate  a  more  or  less  extreme  point  in  the 
direction  towards  which  the  children  of  inverts  would 
f  i  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 

hoped  that  medical  science  will  never  succeed  m  giving  to 
all  inverts  the  power  of  propagating  their  abnormality. 

the  only  circumstances  under  which  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  cure  homosexual  leanings  are  when  the  inversion  is 
slight  and  is  treated  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  nervous 
excitability  and  genital  over-sensitiveness  which  so<  fre¬ 
quently  go  with  the  inverted  tendency  may  be  considerably 
reduced,  if  not  altogther  cured,  by  a  regular  course  of 
physical  and  mental  hygiene.  By  this  means  the  system 
may  be  brought  down  to  the  more  normal  standard  of  ner¬ 
vous  tension,  and  the  abnormal  sexual  tendency  replaced 
by  the  normal.  But  only  when  the  conditions  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  favourable  can  this  cure  be  effected ;  the  utmost  that 
can  be  expected  in  ordinary  cases  is  that  the  patient  will 
acquire  the  power  of  indulging  in  both  forms  of  sexual 
intercourse.  And  that  consummation,  having  in  view  the 
results  on  the  next  generation,  is  hardly  one  to  be  devoutly 
wished. 

The  real  value  of  the  suggested  hygienic  treatment  lies 
in  the  power  of  self-control  which  it  enables  the  patient  to 
attain.  The  invert  belongs  to  the  one  class  in  which  chas¬ 
tity  is  by  itself  a  virtue.  It  is  a  virtue  because  the  homo¬ 
sexual  act  involves  as  a  rule  a  partner  who,  normally  con¬ 
stituted,  is  morally  degraded  by  intimacies  so  foreign  to 
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li i &  natural  impulses.  The  homosexual  act  may  be,  and 
in  many  cases  is,  perfectly  pure  and  beautiful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  invert  himself.  But  his  whole  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  matter  is  abnormal ;  and  what  is  natural  to 
him  is  a  perversion,  and  therefore  a  vice,  in  the  case  of  his 
partner.  Consequently  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  protect 
its  members  from  this  perversion,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
invert,  as  a  moral  individual,-  to  restrain  himself  from 
being  the  cause  of  such  perversion.  He  can  only  do  this 
by  freeing  his  homosexual  attachments  from  any  physical 
manifestations. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  such  self-control  that  the  invert 
can  find  any  serenity  of  mind  or  security  of  reputation  in 
modern  society.  Both  the  law  and  general  moral  feeling 
are  so  utterly  set  against  all  homosexual  practices  that  it 
is  impossible  for  an  inverted  man  or  woman  of  refinement 
to  indulge  in  them  without  remorse  and  all  its  accompany¬ 
ing  moral  deterioration.  In  most  of  the  cases  recorded  by 
Havelock  Ellis,  the  ideal  of  chastity  has  been  slowly 
realised,  and  has  brought  with  it  as  deep  a  sense  of  rest 
and  moral  stability  as  the  victims  of  so  peculiar  an  abnor¬ 
mality  may  expect  to  attain.  It  is  generally  an  easier 
matter  for  an  invert  than  a  normal  individual  to  lead  a 
chaste  life,  since  his  sexual  passions  are  not  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  the  invert  is  often  extremely  susceptible 
to  moral  enthusiasm ;  and  if  his  sympathies  are  once 
thoroughly  engaged  in  the  effort  towards  chastity,  there 
is  good  hope  that  it  may  be  reached.  An  influence  in  the 
same  direction  is  afforded  by  the  antagonism  of  social 
feeling,  which,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  is  so 
much  more  violent  against  inverted  practices  than  against 
even  the  most  illicit  and  gross  of  normal  intimacies. 

It  may  here  be  objected  that  not  all  true  inverts,  and 
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certainly  not  all  those  men  and  women  who  indulge  in 
homosexual  practices,  are  so  morally  susceptible  as  to 
make  any  strong  and  persistent  effort  to  become  chaste  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  preaching  of  chastity  is  a  counsel 
of  perfection.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  majority 
of  true  inverts  possess  such  high  intellectual  and  moral 
capacities  that  the  pursuit  of  chastity  is  more  likely  to’ 
prove  successful  in  their  case  than  with  the  normal  person. 
Further,  if  the  moral  feeling  of  the  true  or  other  invert  is 
so  gross  as  not  to  respond  to  the  obvious  arguments  in 
favour  of  chastity,  it  is  likewise  beyond  the  power  of  any 
reforming  influence.  Such  cases  must  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
curable,  unless  the  partial  perversion  of  the  inverted  ten¬ 
dencies  into  normal  channels  be  regarded  as  a  cure.  The 
gross  invert  is,  in  fact,  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the 
normal  person  with  brutal  sexual  proclivities.  Both  are 
equally  impervious  to  moral  influences ;  and  the  utmost 
that  society  can  do  in  the  matter  is  to  reduce,  by  protec¬ 
tive  and  prohibitive  measures,  the  number  of  their  possible 
victims. 

Y. — This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  legal  atti¬ 
tude  towards  homosexual  practices.  The  history  of  the 
matter  has  many  interesting  features.  We  have  seen  that 
in  ancient  times  these  practices  were  severely  punished 
as  an  offence  against  societies  whose  first  need  was  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  population.  The  moral  and  religious  antipathy 
against  homosexuality  arose  with  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
was  also  a  component  part  of  the  religious  position  of  the 
early  Christians.  Thus  the  social  prejudice  against  it  was 
strengthened  until  indeed  the  laws  enacted  against  it  were 
more  religious  than  social  in  their  inspiration.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  homosexuality  was  a  punishable 
offence  in  all  European  countries,  but  after  that  event 
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France  made  a  change  which  has  since  been  followed  by 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  change  was  first 
instituted  by  the  famous  Code  Napoleon,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  on  non-religious  and  indeed  anti-religious  lines. 
A  clear  line  was  drawn  between  vice  and  crime,  the  former 
being  a  matter  of  personal  conduct  in  which  the  body  social 
had  no  right  to  interfere,  and  the  latter  being  connected 
with  definitely  anti-social  acts. 

Thus  the  French  law  does  not  regard  homosexuality  as 
in  itself  a  crime.  It  is  only  under  certain  well-specified 
conditions  that  the  practice  conies  under  its  jurisdiction  at 
all.  The  first  is  when  the  homosexual  act  is  performed 
before,  or  with  the  possibility  of,  witnesses;  the  second  is 
when  violence  has  been  used,  either  in  an  attempted  or 
accomplished  act ;  and  the  third  is  when  one  of  the  parties 
implicated  is  under  age  or  otherwise  unable  to  give  valid 
consent. 

These  conditions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  precisely  those 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  law  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  normal  sexual  intercourse.  In  a  word,  the  French  law 
regards  homosexuality  exactly  as  the  English  law  regards 
heterosexuality.  There  is  no  more  question  of  religion 
and  morals  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  If  both 
parties  concerned  are  of  age  and  are  freely  consenting,  and 
if  the  ordinary  rules  of  social  decency  are  observed,  the  law 
lias  no  control.  The  act  may  be  vicious  or  immoral,  but 
it  is  not  held  to  be  criminal,  according  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  French  law.  The  principle  is  in  general  much 
the  same  in  England,  but  a  striking  exception  is  made 
there  in  the  case  of  homosexuality.  The  English  law  as 
it  at  present  stands  enacts  that  “  any  male  person  who  in 
public  or  private  commits,  or  is  a  party  to  the  commission 
of,  or  procures  or  attempts  to  procure  the  commission  by 
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any  male  person  of,  any  act  of  gross  indecency  with  another 
male  person,  shall  he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. ”  As1  regards  the  more 
definite  act  of  sodomy,  the  law  states  that  carnal  intimacy 
per  anum  between  a  man  and  a  man,  woman,  or  animal  is 
punishable  by  a  maximum  penalty  of  penal  servitude  for 
life  and  a  minimum  penalty  of  ten  years.  The  attempt 
at  such  intimacy  is  punishable  by  ten  years  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  Similar  laws  exist  in  (Term any,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
being  particularly  severe  in  the  last  named  country. 

Before  discussing  what  justification  there  may  be  for 
treating  homosexuality  as  a  crime,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  the  severe  legal  penalties  enforced  have  any 
sensible  effect  in  diminishing  its  prevalence.  Taking  a 
quite  general  survey  of  the  Continent,  there  is  little  to 
encourage  the  belief  that  they  have  any  such  effect  at  all. 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia  do  not  show  a  conspicuous 
freedom  from  homosexuality  as  compared  with  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  What  differences  exist  are  pro¬ 
bably  only  apparent,  being  due  to  the  fact  that  where  the 
laws  are  severe  the  acts  are  more  studiously  concealed. 
The  law  can  have  little  reformative  influence  on  the  real 
invert,  who  is  congenitally  incurable  ;  and  since  secrecy 
is  so  easy  to  obtain,  the  same  restricting  force  is  not  likely 
to  affect  the  remainder  of  the  homosexual  class  to  any 
appreciable  degree.  Havelock  Ellis  even  holds  that  so 
rigorous  an  attempt  at  suppression  has  the  effect  of  arousing 
“  the  finer  minds  among  sexual  inverts  to  undertake  the 
enthusiastic  defence  of  homosexuality,  while  coarser  minds 
are  stimulated  to  cynical  bravado.”  He  reminds  us  also 
that  the  severity  of  the  law  is  a  direct  encouragement  to 
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tlie  crime  of  blackmailing,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  homosexuality.  This  fact,  added  to  the  failure 
of  severe  laws  as  a  repressive  force,  makes  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  benefit  of  heavy  penalties  outweighs  or 
even  equals  their  harmful  influence. 

In  Trance,  although  the  law  is  purposely  made  inopera¬ 
tive,  there  is  a  very  strong  social  feeling  against  homo¬ 
sexuality  ;  and  that  feeling  would  appear  to  be  as  effectual 
against  true  and  casual  inverted  practices  as  any  social 
influence  could  be.  It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  in 
the  France  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  homosexuality  was  a  punishable  offence,  inverts  were 
almost  openly  tolerated.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
severe  dealing  by  legal  measures  with  this  practice  has  if 
anything  a  weakening  effect  on  the  general  moral  feeling 
against  it.  It  is  as  if  the  public  conscience  shifted  the 
responsibility  of  reprobation  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
legal  authority.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear,  from  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  various  European  countries,  that 
legislation  is  more  than  useless  as  a  preventive  check  to 
homosexuality,  and  that  educated  social  feeling,  if  left  to 
itself,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  various  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  inversion  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 

Legal  interference  has  therefore  not  even  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  practical  success.  If  it  had,  then  the  general  argu¬ 
ments  against  it  might  be  set  aside.  But  in  view  of  the 
actual  failure  of  the  legal  means  employed  and  the  amount 
of  social  suffering  and  scandal  which  they  occasion,  these 
arguments  must  be  given  their  full  value.  They  are  based 
mainly  upon  the  vital  distinction  which  is  drawn  by  the 
French  law  between  vice  and  crime.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  trend  of  opinion  in  English  legal  circles  seems  to 
be  towards  the  practical  emphasis  of  that  distinction.  I  he 
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time  lias  gone  past  when  mere  moral  aversion  or  religions 
prejudice  against  any  practice  is  sufficient  to  dictate  a 
punishment  for  it.  The  general  attitude  towards  homo¬ 
sexuality  isi  inspired  by  the  feeling  of  disgust;  to  the 
popular  mind  the  act  of  sodomy  is  disgusting  and  nothing 
more.  But  no  matter  how  disgusting  an  act  may  be,  its 
offence  against  taste  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  treated 
as  an  offence  against  the  body  social.  As  has  been  per¬ 
tinently  remarked  by  Moll,  to  eat  excrement  is  extremely 
disgusting,  but  it  is  not  criminal.  And  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  punish  the  eating  of  excrement  by  penal  servi¬ 
tude  as  to  impose  a  similar  sentence  on  simple  homo¬ 
sexuality. 

As  soon  as  the  legal  mind  has  been  freed  from  the  falla¬ 
cious  confusion  of  what  is  disgusting  and  what  is  criminal, 
we  may  expect  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  law 
in  the  direction  of  the  existing  French  statutes.  That  is, 
that  any  homosexual  act  whatever,  performed  in  private 
bv  two  consenting  parties,  both  of  adult  age,  will  be  treated 
as  an  act  beyond  the  range  of  the  law,  however  much  it  is 
within  the  range  of  moral  and  social  condemnation.  If 
legal  interference  should  be  further  demanded  on  the  score 
of  the  “  gross  indecency”  of  such  an  act,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  closest  sexual  intimacies 
between  women  go  unpunished  save  by  social  opinion. 
Moreover,  any  act  whatsoever  does  not  become  indecent 
save  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  consider  it  so.  Urina¬ 
tion  is  in  itself  not  an  indecent  act;  but  if  performed  in 
public  it  becomes  so.  Normal  sexual  intercourse  is  in  a 
similar  case.  It  is  not  the  act  itself,  but  the  cncum- 
stances  under  which  it  takes  place,  that  are  the  souice  of 
indecency.  It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  aesthetic 
feeling  is  not  a  sound  basis  of  law. 
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While  the  law  of  the  future  will  probably  remove  the 
severe  penalties  attached  to  homosexuality  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  will  probably,  nay  certainly,  retain  its  hold 
upon  those  homosexual  acts  in  which  violence  or  any  form 
of  seduction  lias  been  employed,  or  one  of  the  parties  is 
under  age,  or  when  the  act  is  performed  with  the  presence 
or  likelihood  of  witnesses.  Thus  will  the  law  do  all  it  can 
to  prevent  the  corruption  of  society ;  the  rest  must  be  left 
to  the  force  of  social  opinion,  which  in  this  respect  has 
shown  itself  as  effective  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

It  may  even  be  asserted  that  social  opinion  lias  gone  to 
extremes  in  this  connection.  Public  feeling  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  homosexuality  is  so  acute  that  the  mere  breath  of 
suspicion,  however  unjust,  is  sometimes  enough  to  per¬ 
manently  injure  a  formerly  sound  reputation.  Cases  are 
not  unknown  of  men  so  accused  having  preferred  to  capitu¬ 
late  unconditionally,  rather  than  face  the  open  scandal  of 
an  inquiry.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  social  prejudice 
is  keen  enough  to  give  ample  scope  to  the  blackmailer, 
although  the  law  certainly  strengthens  liis  hands.  We 
may  look  to  a  certain  modification  of  popular  sentiment  on 
the  matter,  as  soon  as  a  better  comprehension  of  the  nature 
of  inversion  lias  reached  the  general  ranks  of  society,  and 
a  more  enlightened  attitude  is  taken  towards  the  victims 
of  a  congenital  abnormality.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
that  a  sound  social  sense  would  ever  do  anything  but  dis¬ 
courage  homosexual  practices ;  but  a  healthy  opposition  to 
the  practices  themselves  is  not  incompatible  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  towards  the  confirmed  invert  and  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  better  class  of 
inverts  to  raise  their  affections  above  the  physical  plane 
into  regions  where  they  may  be  altogether  effective  for 
good.  The  present  attitude  of  society  is  such  as  to  dis- 
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concert  the  invert  in  his  every  effort  at  improvement,  to 
crush  him  with  a  sense  of  his  pariahdom  and  inspire  him 
with  a  bitterness  of  heart  which  makes  him  callous  of 
the  opinion  of  his  fellows.  Let  society  protect  itself  from 
the  corruption  which  follow  from  the  participation,  by 
normal  individuals,  in  the  intimacies  of  homosexuality; 
but  let  it  also  recognise  that  sexual  inversion  is  essentially 
an  aberration  which  lias  many  elements  of  social  useful¬ 
ness,  and  which,  when  carefully  trained  and  restricted,  is 
capable  of  intellectual  and  moral  efforts  of  more  than 
ordinary  value. 


CHAPTER  VI, 


THE  LIMITATION  OE  POPULATION. 


I.  Malthus’s  “Essay” — Population  and  poverty — Natural  and  pru¬ 
dential  checks  on  population— Malthus’s  three  propositions— His 
cure  for  over-population. 

II-  Anti-malthusian  arguments — Spencer’s  theory  of  progress  in 
relation  to  fertility — Progress  a  cure  for  its  own  evils — Darwin’s 
position — Is  over-population  beneficial  ? 

HI-  The  Malthusian  cure  worse  than  the  disease — The  Malthusian 
dilemma — Solved  by  Neo-malthusianism — The  preventive  check 
— General  objections  considered — “  Interference  with  Nature  ” 

‘  Morality  of  preventive  check — Its  social  advantages. 

1^  •  "V  arious  forms  of  preventive  check — Their  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages. 

V. — Neo-malthusianism  in  practice  among  rich  and  poor _ The 

example  of  France — Population  and  national  greatness — The 
pieventive  check  and  sexual  excess — Its  influence  on  marriage 
and  illicit  relations— Also  on  the  parental  instinct— The  future 
of  Neo-malthusianism. 

I- — The  population  question  lias  been  discussed  witli 
greater  freedom  and  lias  received  a  larger  sliare  of  popular 
attention  than  perhaps  any  other  aspect  of  the  sex  problem. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  forms  its  most  practical 
and  material  aspect,  being  mainly  a  matter  of  economics. 
It  is  also  due  to  the  prominence  given  to  Malthus’s  “  Essay 
on  Population  ”  by  its  association  with  Darwin’s  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species. 

I  hat  essay  is,  indeed,  the  central  point  of  all  controversy 
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oil  the  subject  of  population.  Although  it  was  originally 
published  in  1798,  and  has  been  publicly  discussed  almost 
without  cessation  ever  since  its  first  issue,  its  teachings 
are  still  strongly  disputed,  and  the  opposing  sides  in  the 
population  discussion  are  still  labelled  Malthusian  and 
Anti-malthusian.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other 
social  doctrine,  of  equal  definiteness  and  simplicity,  which 
has  not  either  been  finally  proved  or  refuted,  long  before 
it  had  attained  its  century.  Considering  the  immense 
amount  of  argumentative  skill  and  scientific  learning 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  dispute,  it  is  almost 
amazing  to  find  it,  in  the  year  1900,  about  as  near  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  as  in  the  year  1800.  If  Mai  thus  him¬ 
self  were  to  return  to  earth  and  re-engage  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  he  would  hardly 
be  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  ground  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  shifted  somewhat,  as  a  result  of  economic 
changes ;  new  aspects  of  the  question  have  arisen  through 
the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  change  in  ethical 
standards.  But  the  crux  of  the  dispute  remains  the  same. 
It  is  still  to  be  established  that  the  Malthusian  doctrine  is 
or  is  not  sound  and  beneficial. 

As  the  doctrine  itself  has  been  sometimes  mis-stated 
and  misunderstood  by  critics,  it  will  be  as  well  to  refer  to 
the  original  form  in  which  Mai  thus  himself  put  it.  Mal- 
thus  was  concerned  first  and  last  with  the  cure  of  poverty ; 
and  he  sought  to  discover  the  real  causes  of  the  destitution 
and  hardship  under  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  society 
laboured.  In  his  search  he  unknowingly  adopted  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  method,  in  so  far  as  he  made  a  comparison  between 
human  and  animal  societies.  In  the  latter,  the  animals 
simply  follow  their  natural  instinct  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
creation,  being  unrestrained  by  any  prudential  considera- 
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tions  whatsoever.  But  while  the  animals  themselves  place 
no  limit  to  their  fecundity,  Nature  does,  in  the  shape  of 
providing  them  with  a  limited  means  of  subsistence. 
Animal  societies  crowd  so  closely  upon  each  other  that  they 
interfere  with  each  other’s  food  supplies,  which  are  limited 
at  the  best.  Therefore,  animals — and  in  this  matter  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  included — tend  by  their  natural  fertility  to 
increase  beyond  the  bounds  of  subsistence  available ;  and 
their  numbers  are  kept  down  by  the  check  which  that 
limited  subsistence  exercises. 

A  similar  check  operates  on  human  societies,  though 
its  effects  are  more  complicated.  While  the  population 
certainly  cannot  increase  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence  available,  man  is  able  to  exercise  a  prudential 
check  on  procreation.  He  does  not,  except  in  the  lowest 
of  savage  societies,  allow  his  reproductive  instinct  full  rein  ; 
he  is  influenced,  though  sometimes  little  enough,  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  number  of  offspring  lie  is  able  to  support. 
To  this  preventive  check  on  population  is  added  the  effect 
of  vice  in  keeping  a  certain  proportion  of  society  sterile, 
and  of  poverty  and  misery  in  raising  the  death-rate.  These 
artificial  checks — prudential  restraint,  vice,  and  poverty — 
combine  to  reduce  the  population  towards  the  limit  at 
which  the  available  means  of  subsistence  would  be  just 
sufficient  for  all. 

Malthus  estimated,  from  a  consideration  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  returns  of  the  United  States,  that  population,  when 
unchecked,  goes  on  doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years, 
or  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  And  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  could  gain  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth 
under  human  cultivation,  he  further  estimated  that  “  the 
means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances  the  most  favour¬ 
able  to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to 
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increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.”  That  is, 
“  taking*  the  whole  earth  .  .  .  while  the  human  race 
would  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128, 
256,  subsistence  would  only  increase  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  T,  8,  9.”  Gathering  all  these  facts  and  theories 
together,  Malthus  laid  down  three  propositions,  which 
form  the  gist  of  his  doctrine :  — 

1st. — Population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

2nd. — Population  invariably  increases ,  when  the  means 
of  subsistence  increase. 

3rd. — The  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of 
population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of 
subsistence,  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and 
misery. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  Malthus  claims  as  self- 
evident;  and  for  the  detailed  proof  of  the  other  two  he 
refers  to  the  review  of  social  conditions  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  his  “Essay.”  He  divides  the  checks  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  third  proposition  into  two  classes — preventive 
and  positive.  To  the  first  belong  restraint  from  marriage 
(termed  by  Malthus  “moral  restraint”),  “promiscuous 
intercourse,  unnatural  passions,  adultery,  and  improper 
arts  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  irregular  connections  ” 
— all  these,  with  the  exception  of  restraint  from  marriage, 
coming  under  the  heading  of  vice.  To  the  positive  checks 
belong  “  those  which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably  from 
the  laws  of  nature,”  (called  exclusively  misery)  and  "those 
which  we  obviously  bring  upon  ourselves,  such  as  wars, 
excesses,  and  many  others.” 

It  was  further  asserted  by  Malthus  that  although  these 
checks  had  been  everywhere  in  constant  operation,  there 
were  few  countries  where  the  population  did  not  tend  con- 
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tinually  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence.  Tliis  state  of 
tilings  implied  that  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
society  could  with  difficulty  obtain  subsistence  ;  in  other 
words,  it  implied  poverty.  Accordingly  Malthus  argued 
that  if  population  could  be,  by  some  ready  means,  kept 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  means  of  subsistence, 
want  would  cease  and  poverty  would  be  cured.  The  passage 
in  which  this  important  doctrine  is  laid  down  will  bear 
quotation :  — 

“As  it  appears  that  in  every  state  of  society  we  have 
considered,  the  natural  progress  of  population  has  been 
constantly  and  powerfully  checked ;  and  as  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  improved  form  of  government,  no  plans  of 
emigration,  no  benevolent  institutions,  and  no  degree  or 
direction  of  industry  can  prevent  the  operation  of  some 
great  check  to  population  ;  it  follows,  that  wTe  must  submit 
to  it  as  an  inevitable  law  of  nature ;  and  the  only  inquiry 
that  remains  is,  how  it  may  take  place  with  the  least 
possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  human 
society.  All  the  immediate  checks  to  population,  which 
have  been  observed  to  prevail  in  the  same  and  different 
countries,  seem  to  be  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice, 
and  misery;  and  if  our  choice  be  confined  to  these,  it  is 
easy  to  decide  which  it  would  be  most  eligible  to  encourage. 
It  is  better  that  the  check  should  arise  from  foreseeing  the 
difficulties  attending  a  family,  than  from  the  actual 
presence  of  these  difficulties.” 

The  Malthusian  cure  for  poverty  was  therefore  simple 
enough  in  theory.  It  consisted  in  late  marriage,  with 
restraint  from  all  illicit  connections.  By  such  moral 
means  the  population  would  be  diminished  until  there  was 
enough  and  to  spare  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
for  all.  Intending  parents  were  counselled  not  to  marry 
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until  able  to  support  offspring,  and  not  to  create  more  off¬ 
spring*  tlian  their  means  justified.  Malthus  was  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  therefore  did  not  countenance  any  other  preventa¬ 
tive  of  conception  than  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse. 
Chastity  became  to  him  the  one  great  social  virtue  which, 
if  duly  observed,  would  solve  the  perennial  problem  of  the 
poor,  and  usher  in  that  epoch  of  general  social  well-being 
which  fate  and  human  ignorance  seemed  to  have  combined 
to  postpone  to  the  dimmest  future. 

IT — To  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  the  Mal¬ 
thusian  theory  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  chapter.  But  these  arguments  may  all  be  resolved 
into  two  main  classes — (1)  those  which  refute  the  central 
idea  of  the  theory ;  and  (2)  those  which  accept  the  theory 
as  true,  but  which  assert  that  its  practical  application 
would  lead  to  greater  evils  than  those  it  aims  at  removing. 
It  is  to  the  energy  and  persistence  with  which  the  first  class 
of  arguments  have  been  propagated  that  the  continuance 
of  the  Malthusian  discussion  is  really  due.  Malthus 
claimed  that  poverty  was  the  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
progress,  and  that  it  could  only  be  removed  by  the  delibe¬ 
rate  effort  of  humanity  to  limit  its  numbers  to  its  supply 
of  food  and  commodities.  His  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  assert  with  equal  force  that  it  is  this  very  tendency 
for  population  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence  that  is 
the  mainspring  of  progress.  It  is  the  spur  that  urges  men 
on  to  enterprise,  to  develop  agriculture  and  industry,  to 
acquire  knowledge  whereby  their  command  over  Nature’s 
resources  may  be  increased.  From  their  point  of  view,  the 
spectre  of  want  becomes  the  good  angel  of  social  advance¬ 
ment.  If  Malthus  could  have  his  wish,  the  human  race 
would  lapse  into  a  condition  of  stagnation,  for  lack  of  the 
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perpetual  incitement  to  labour  and  development  wbicli 
is  afforded  by  tbe  keen  edge  of  tlie  struggle  for  existence. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  men  who  have  ex¬ 
pounded  this  anti-malthusian  view  is  Herbert  Spencer. 
And  not  only  does  he  regard  the  pressure  of  population  as 
the  main  incentive  to  progress  in  all  periods  of  history,  but 
he  goes  on  to  demonstrate,  with  a  wealth  of  fact  and  argu¬ 
ment,  that  progress  itself  implies  diminishing  fertility. 
That  is,  in  a  word,  that  the  cause  of  progress  tends  to  dis¬ 
appear  as  progress  itself  reaches  its  climax.  The  more 
backward  a  nation  is  in  the  evolutionary  race,  the  more 
fertile  it  will  be  and  the  more,  consequently,  will  the 
pressure  of  its  population  urge  it  onward.  Similarly,  the 
higher  the  development  of  a  nation,  the  less  fertile  will  its 
individuals  become  and  the  less  the  power  of,  as  the  neces¬ 
sity  for,  the  spur  afforded  by  over-population. 

Spencer  bases  this  antagonistic  view  on  the  nature  of 
life  and  reproduction  in  the  organism.  He  divides  the 
energy  of  the  organism  into  two  opposing  parts,  that 
devoted  to  growth  and  development  and  that  devoted  to 
reproduction  or  genesis.  These  two  kinds  of  energy  vary 
inversely ;  that  is,  if  the  organism  devotes  a  larger  amount 
of  energy  to  the  selfish  processes  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  a  correspondingly  less  amount  will  be  devoted  to  the 
altruistic  process  of  generation.  Both  together  represent 
the  total  energy  available  in  the  organism  ;  and  another 
way  of  expressing  the  same  idea  is  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  energy  absorbed  by  the  personal  functions  of 
the  organism,  the  less  will  there  be  available  for  off¬ 
spring.  How,  the  evolution  of  the  race  implies  that  eacli 
individual  has  become  more  highly  developed  and  therefore 
requires  more  energy  to  keep  up  his  improved  existence, 
to  feed  his  more  fully  developed  faculties.  Less  energy 
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remains  for  tlie  arduous  labour  of  reproduction ;  and  tlie 
race  therefore  diminishes  in  fertility. 

A  radical  objection  to  this  theory  naturally  occurs  at 
this  point.  It  is  that  evolution  brings  with  it  an  increase 
of  the  total  energy  of  the  organism  which  ought  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  diminished  amount  available  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  This  objection  is  more  obvious  than  sound,  for  the 
reason  that,  although  the  total  energy  may  be  increased, 
the  relative  amounts  which  go  to  individual  development 
and  to  reproduction  are  not  thereby  altered.  That  is,  the 
ratio  of  reproductive  to  the  other  functional  energy  remains 
tlie  same,  and  there  is  no  increase  in  fertility.  It  is  really 
the  greater  complexity  of  structure  produced  in  evolution, 
that  alters  this  ratio  and  makes  the  individual  pay  the 
price  of  progress  in  diminished  power  of  reproduction. 

Spencer’s  theory  thus  practically  amounts  to  an  assertion 
that  progress  contains  a  cure  for  its  own  evils.  The  authors 
of  “The  Evolution  of  Sex”  remark  with  natural  surprise 
that  although  Spencer  took  immense  trouble  to  establish 
this  theory,  he  seems  never  to  have  traced  its  applications 
to  actual  human  life.  For  countless  generations  back,  the 
evolution  of  man  has  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
psychical  sphere,  to  his  faculties  of  thought  and  feeling. 
If,  accordingly,  this  evolution  has  caused  that  diminishing 
fertility  which  softens  the  struggle  for  existence  without 
deadening  its  effect,  the  whole  effort  of  society  should  be 
directed  towards  encouraging  it,  that  is,  to  educating  its 
members  up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  mental  and 
emotional  ability. 

As  far  as  Spencer’s  theory  is  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  progress  on  fertility,  it  is  probably  sound  and  most 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  general  run  of  the  avail¬ 
able  facts.  But  as  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
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poverty,  it  lias  its  disadvantages.  It,  of  course,  denies  tliat 
tlie  pressure  of  population  is  on  the  whole  harmful  to 
society ;  its  benefits  outweigh,  from  Spencer’s  point  of 
view,  its  disadvantages.  Nevertheless,  its  prophecy  of  a 
time  when  reproduction  will  be  less  than  at  present,  tacitly 
implies  that  over-population  is  not  consistent  with  an  ideal 
society.  This  particular  aspect  of  the  matter  we  shall 
discuss  later ;  the  immediately  important  point  is  -that, 
if  there  be  any  sound  social  reason  for  reducing  popula¬ 
tion,  the  natural  means  indicated  by  Spencer  would  not 
meet  the  case.  For  the  evils  of  over-population — whatever 
they  may  be — are  things  of  to-day,  while  the  Spencerian 
cure  b)"  evolution  is  a  thing  of  to-morrow,  and  a  very  dis¬ 
tant  to-morrow.  Progress  may  contain  its  own  cure,  but 
that  cure  does  not  become  successful  until  the  evils  of 
progress  have  been  improved  out  of  existence. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reduction  of  sexuality  which 
evolution  produces,  affects  the  very  class  of  people  whose 
fertility  is  a  matter  of  prime  social  importance.  The 
human  species  is  not  a  single  species,  but  a  group  of 
several ;  and  the  object  of  social  reform  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  individuals  in  the  more  evolved  species  and 
diminish  the  number  in  the  others.  Evolution  acts  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  direction,  since,  according  to  Spencer, 
it  diminishes  the  power  of  reproduction  among  the  more 
highly  educated  peoples  and  leaves  the  lower  classes  with 
their  full  capabilities  of  generation.  This  unfortunate 
fact  places  the  millenium  of  completed  progress  further 
than  ever  in  the  future,  and  renders  the  Spencerian  con¬ 
solation  for  the  miseries  of  existence  as  unsatisfactory  as  it 
is  prophetic. 

Darwin’s  attitude  on  the  same  subject  is  interesting,  not 
so  much  from  his  position  as  a  naturalist,  as  from  the 
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fact  that  it  was  the  “Essay”  of  Maltlms  which  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  To  Darwin  the  struggle  for 
existence,  rendered  necessary  by  competition  among 
animals  for  food,  etc.,  was  the  power  which  raised  the  level 
of  the  species,  by  killing  out  the  unfit  and  placing  a  pre¬ 
mium  upon  superior  strength  and  intelligence.  The  same 
idea,  when  applied  to  humanity,  brings  us  to  much  the 
same  position  as  the  Spencerian  theory.  Both  Darwin  and 
Spencer  regard  the  pressure  of  population  as  the  main¬ 
spring  of  evolution ;  and  they  consequently  discourage  any 
such  prudential  check  on  population  as  was  to  Malthus 
the  sole  hope  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  where  Malthus  and  his 
greatest  antagonists  differ  most  strikingly  is  in  their 
opinion  of  the  actual  social  effects  of  over-population. 
Malthus  regards  it  as  the  parent  of  poverty  and  all  the 
miseries  of  life;  Darwin  and  Spencer  regard  it  as  the  lever 
that  has  raised  the  human  race  to  the  level  of  civilisation. 
Round  this  central  difference  of  opinion,  the  whole  Mal¬ 
thusian  discussion  lias  raged.  Is  the  pressure  of  popula¬ 
tion  good  or  bad  for  the  social  well-being?  When  this 
question  is  satisfactorily  answered,  the  discussion  is  really 
at  an  end. 

Without  attempting  any  minute  analysis  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  suggested  that,  as  in  so 
many  discussions  on  economic  questions,  both  are  right  and 
botli  are  wuong.  If  the  means  of  subsistence  available  to 
mankind  had  always  been  ample  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people,  howTever  fecund  they  might  be,  there  would  have 
been  no  call  for  men  to  exert  themselves,  and  the  more 
intelligent  people  would  have  been  no  better  off,  in  an 
economic  sense,  than  the  merest  savage.  Therefore,  it  is 
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true  that  the  constant  tendency  of  population  to  outrun 
the  food  supply  is  the  one  instrument  of  progress,  that 
without  it  humanity  would  simply  stagnate  in  over-fed 
contentment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  stress  of  over¬ 
population  becomes  excessive,  a  certain  proportion  of  people 
must  go  destitute  and  a  certain  proportion  must  find  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  a  reasonable  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  greater  the  pressure  of  population,  the  greater 
the  evils  of  poverty.  That  is  the  social  fact  upon  which 
the  Malthusian  takes  his  stand. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  pressure  of 
population  is  both  a  good  and  an  evil.  It  is  the  spur  of 
progress  and  it  is  the  iron  heel  of  poverty.  Consequently 
the  only  sound  position  to  take  on  the  matter  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate  one — one  which  recognises  the  advantages  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  which  does  not  see  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  allowing  the  struggle  to  become  so  acute  that  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  misery  is  produced.  The  ideal 
state  would  be  one  in  which  there  was  sufficient  stress  of 
over-population  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
progress,  yet  not  enough  to  produce  acute  want  and  other 
forms  of  social  distress.  The  Malthusian  would  be  foolish 
to  eliminate  one  of  the  main  stimulants  to  human  energy ; 
and  the  Spencerian  would  be  equally  foolish  to  give  Nature 
a  free  hand  in  a  matter  which  demands  the  highest  effort  of 
human  powers  of  forethought  and  organisation. 

The  truth,  therefore,  appears  to  lie  mid-way  between 
the  two  opposing  positions.  It  is  adjustment  that  is 
wanted,  and  not  wholesale  measures  one  way  or  the  other. 
Many  economists  hope  to  bring  about  the  particular  ad¬ 
justment  which  will  solve  the  problem  of  poverty,  without 
taking  into  account  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  population 
always  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence.  I  hat  is,  they 
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liope  that  improved  methods  of  production  will  so  multiply 
the  sources  of  foods  and  commodities,  and  that  improved 
methods  of  distribution  will  so  ensure  a  fair  share  for  all, 
that  poverty  will  cease  to  he  anything  but  a  rarity.  They 
attribute  poverty  mainly  to  the  faults  in  the  social 
machinery  whereby  a  large  amount  of  wealth  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  general  welfare.  Some  form  of  socialism, 
in  a  word,  is  looked  to  as  the  cure  for  the  economic  ills  of 
society. 

To  this  the  Malthusian  replies  that,  however  excellent 
the  social  machinery  may  be,  its  results  will  always  be 
more  or  less  nullified  by  the  inevitable  additions  to  the 
population,  which  will  bring  more  mouths  to  be  fed  than 
the  machinery  is  constructed  for.  The  improvement  in  the 
machinery  will  in  fact  encourage  the  very  increase  in 
population  which  will  spoil  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
bettered  conditions.  Consequently  the  Malthusian  asserts 
that  it  is  still  a  necessity  for  rational  human  beings  to 
take  the  problem  into  their  own  hands,  and,  by  prudential 
restraint,  keep  the  population  sufficiently  low  to  be  near 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  material  resources  at  hand. 

III. — At  this  point  the  Malthusian  doctrine  is  opposed 
by  the  argument  that,  in  its  practical  influence,  it  would 
be  the  cause  of  worse  evils  than  it  is  held  to  cure.  Mal¬ 
thusianism  means,  in  practice,  late  marriages,  and  strict 
celibacy  outside  the  marital  relation.  Malthus  himself 
advised  the  age  of  forty  as  that  at  which  a  man  would 
generally  be  in  a  position  to  educate  a  family.  Until  that 
age  was  reached,  men  were  to  exercise  moral  restiaint  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  of  society.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  idea  is  full  of  practical  objections.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
counsel  of  perfection  which  it  was  absurdly  optimistic  to 
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expect  would  ever  take  any  real  hold  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  society  at  large.  Although  the  average  age  of 
marriage  is  at  present  far  below  forty  years,  we  already  see 
the  ample  results  which  follow  from  its  being  five  or  ten 
years  above  the  age  of  puberty.  Prostitution,  homo¬ 
sexuality,  masturbation,  illicit  relations,  and  the  direct 
evils  of  celibacy  are,  in  a  world  such  as  ours,  the  inevitable 
effects  of  postponing  marriage  beyond  the  age  of  sexual 
maturity.  With  the  exception  of  the  evils  of  celibacy,  all 
these  effects  do,  of  course,  co-exist  with  marriage  and  are 
not  cured  by  it.  But  they  are  undoubtedly  aggravated  to  a 
great  extent  by  enforced  celibacy,  and  are  certainly  enti¬ 
tled  to  rank  as  results  of  Malthusianism.  Men  might 
restrain  themselves  from  marriage  and  procreation,  but 
they  would  certainly  not  restrain  themselves  from  some 
form  of  irregular  sexual  intercourse — that  is,  from  some 
form  of  what  is  termed  vice.  Those  economists,  therefore, 
who  accept  the  original  principle  of  Malthus,  must  decide 
whether  the  increase  of  vice  which  would  follow-  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  practice  would  not  counterbalance  any  beneficial 
influence  which  the  change  might  have  on  the  material 
well-being  of  society. 

Another  objection  to  the  Malthusian  doctrine  in  practice 
is  that  if  men  did  not  marry  until  the  age  of  forty,  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  marry  women  of  their  own  age 
(being  so  near  the  limit  of  child-bearing)  but  would  seek 
wives  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger.  Society  would 
therefore  become  an  almost  ludicrous  collection  of  ill- 
assorted  pairs ;  and  we  may  imagine  that  the  inevitable 
attentions  of  young  bachelors  to  the  wives  of  comparatively 
elderly  men,  would  considerably  increase  the  number  of 
cases  of  marital  infidelity.  If,  by  some  means  or  other, 
the  men  could  be  induced  to  marry  women  approaching 
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their  own  age,  the  case  would  not  he  much  bettered.  The 
children  which  would  be  the  outcome  of  such  late  unions 
would  not  be  particularly  healthy ;  and  nothing  is  gained 
by  condemning  women  as  well  as  men  to  twenty  or  more 
years  of  celibacy. 

The  influence  of  Malthusianism  in  increasing  vice  forms 
what  has  been  called  the  Malthusian  dilemma.  Either 
the  essential  cause  of  poverty  must  remain  uncured,  or  its 
cure  must  be  attained  at  the  cost  of  increased  vice.  The 
only  escape  from  this  dilemma  which  has  been  proposed  is, 
curiously  enough,  enumerated  by  Malthus  himself  as  one 
of  the  vices  which  Malthusianism  was  destined  to  destroy. 
Possibly  Malthus  was  referring  merely  to  abortion  when 
he  spoke  of  “  improper  arts  to  conceal  the  consequences  of 
irregular  connections  ”  ;  but  in  any  case  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  strongly  deprecated  the  means  which 
have  been  advocated  by  many  social  reformers  as  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  escaping  the  vicious  effects  of  late 
marriages  combined  with  strict  celibacy.  We  refer  to  what 
is  known  as  the  “  preventive  check,”  a  more  or  less  artifi¬ 
cial  means  of  obviating  the  normal  result  of  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  This  preventive  check  has  been  advocated  by  the 
party  called  “  Neo-malthusian  ”  as  the  only  method  by 
which  Malthusianism  can  become  in  practice  either  possible 
or  beneficial.  It  permits  of  late  marriages  and  the  careful 
regulation  of  the  number  of  offspring,  without  involving 
people  in  a  long  and  rigorous  course  of  sexual  abstinence. 
By  its  aid,  marriages  may  take  place  at  any  convenient 
age ;  and  vice  would  be  to  a  great  extent  cured  by  the 
natural  outlet  for  sexuality  so  afforded.  In  short,  it  is  to 
an  artificial  check  on  conception  that  the  Neo-malthu- 
sian  appeals  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty 
on  sound  moral  principles. 
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Neo-nialtliusianism,  however,  shares  the  misfortune  of 
Malthusianism  in  being  a  subject  of  constant  discussion. 
It  is  roundly  denied  that  Neo-malthusianism  is  based  on 
any  moral  principles  whatsoever.  Just  as  the  Malthusian 
cure  is  held  to  be  worse  than  the  disease,  so  the  Neo-mal- 
thusian  cure  is  condemned  as  the  parent  of  more  vice  and 
degradation  than  it  would  remove.  To  supply  a  means 
whereby  sexual  intercourse  may  be  freely  indulged  in  with¬ 
out  fear  of  a  result  in  child-birth  is,  according  to  manv 
moralists,  simply  to  place  an  instrument  of  luxury  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  would  certainly  misuse  it.  Another 
and  still  more  fundamental  objection  is  that  the  preven¬ 
tive  check  is  an  interference  with  Nature,  of  an  entirely 
immoral  and  unwarrantable  kind. 

This  objection  we  shall  consider  first.  It  is  founded  on 
a  superstitious  respect  which  the  majority  of  people  feel 
for  the  natural  processes  of  existence.  If  a  person  is  reli¬ 
gious,  Nature  is  to  him  the  visible  hand  of  God ;  if  he  is 
not  religious  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he  still  seems  to  feel 
that  a  mysterious  sanctity  attaches  to  the  ways  of  the 
natural  world.  From  either  point  of  view,  Nature’s 
methods  seem  entirely  right;  that  is,  they  tend,  by  how¬ 
ever  devious  a  path,  to  a  good  end.  They  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  interfered  with  without  disturbing  that  good  end ; 
and  as  fecundity  is  one  of  Nature’s  essential  laws,  to  seek 
to  limit  it  is  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  Nature.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  note  how  this  position  has  been 
strengthened,  as  regards  human  fecundity,  by  the  Dar¬ 
winian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection. 
Nature’s  fertility  seems  to  have  a  positively  educative 
effect  on  the  species,  however  great  the  sacrifice  of  life 
involved  in  the  process  of  education.  The  end,  it  is 
asserted,  is  good  and  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  means. 
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Nevertheless,  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of 
Nature  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  they  are 
not  the  altogether  successful  processes  they  are  held  to  he. 
In  the  first  place,  the  process  of  natural  selection  is  an 
exceptionally  wasteful  one,  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  life 
it  involves  is  excessive.  Moreover,  its  beneficial  effect  con¬ 
sists  of  killing  off  the  unfit — and  to  admit  the  existence 
of  the  unfit  is  to  condemn  Nature  by  her  own  creations. 
The  path  of  natural  evolution  is  strewn  with  Nature’s 
remnants  and  mis-fits ;  and  one  can  hardly  look  at  the 
reconstructed  forms  of  fossil  animals  without  classing 
them  as  the  ugly  and  amazing  eccentricities  of  a  natural 
force  which  had  much  more  fertility  than  aesthetic  or 
mechanical  skill.  While  it  is  certainly  easy  to  find 
numerous  instances  of  beautiful  adaptation  of  means  to 
end,  of  skilful  arrangement  of  parts  to  give  strength  with 
speed,  and  so  on,  it  is  equally  easy  to  find  instances  in 
which  these  adaptations  and  arrangements  are  not  success¬ 
ful — where,  indeed,  Nature  has  developed  a  species  along 
lines  which  are  certain  to  lead  to  extinction  through 
failure  to  survive  among  better  constructed  competitors. 
Nature  is  full  of  freaks,  sports,  and  monstrosities.  Its  real 
method  seems  to  be  one  of  trial  and  error,  of  more  or  less 
erratic  experiment.  It  reaches  its  end  eventually,  it  is 
true,  but  by  a  path  which  zig-zags  and  sometimes  returns 
on  itself  and  is  no  more  certain  to  go  straight  to  its  goal 
than  it  is  to  take  the  exactly  opposite  direction.  Evolu¬ 
tion,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is  only  one  side  of 
nature ;  the  other  is  dissolution.  The  two  processes  go  on 
simultaneously,  and  the  perfection  of  Nature’s  develop¬ 
ment  is  always  marred  by  degeneration,  failure,  and  death. 

Nature  therefore  does  not  possess  the  perfect  character 
which  would  entitle  it  to  non-interference ;  and  the  general 
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objection  to  Neo-malthusianism  is  so  far  discounted.  But 
it  is  further  plain  that  it  is  absurd  for  civilised  human 
beings  to  talk  solemnly  about  the  immorality  of  interfering 
with  Nature.  We  interfere  with  Nature  every  moment  of 
our  lives,  simply  because  our  existence  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  artificial  one.  In  our  food,  clothing,  and  general  habits, 
we  follow  our  reason  and  not  the  instinctive  impulses 
which  belong  to  what  is  called  Nature.  In  agriculture,  in 
medicine,  in  sursrery,  and  in  a  host  of  other  industries  and 
arts,  we  adapt  Nature  to  our  own  ends  and  deliberately 
guide  its  forces  into  the  desired  channels.  Human  pro¬ 
gress  is,  in  fact,  a  gradual  conquest  of  IN  ature ;  and  it 
advances  with  the  increase  of  human  command  over 
natural  resources  and  with  the  growth  of  human  ingenuity 
in  diverting  natural  energies  to  peculiarly  human  needs. 
Civilisation  has  created  an  environment  of  its  own ;  and 
the  main  object  of  life  is  now  to  adapt  itself  to  that  en¬ 
vironment  by  forethought  and  reason,  just  as  Ratine  adapts 
her  creatures  to  their  natural  environment  by  the  ciude 
method  of  natural  selection. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  inconsistency  in  the  point  of  view 
which  treats  the  preventive  check  as  an  immoral  interfer¬ 
ence  with  Nature  and  at  the  same  time  regards  “moral 
restraint”  from  procreation  as  entirely  fit  and  proper.  If 
Nature  and  Nature^  s  laws  are  to  be  the  criteiion  of  what  is 
socially  good,  then  natural  instinct,  and  not  cultrv ated 
reason,  must  be  the  guide  m  matters  of  sex.  loi  cany  this 
principle  to  its  logical  conclusion  is  to  lower  civilised  man 
to  the  level  of  the  savage  and  the  brute.  They  do  not 
interfere  with  Nature  ;  and  the  consequences  are  obvious. 

In  short,  the  supposed  immorality  of  “  interfering  with 
Nature  ”  is  nothing  but  a  mere  bogy.  A  sound  moral  code 
contains  no  law  against  the  deliberate  adaptation  of  Nature 
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to  the  end  of  human  well-being ;  and  if  it  be  clear  that  a 
given  method  of  preventing  conception  lias  beneficial 
results  on  the  individual  and  on  society,  nothing  but  a 
pious  superstition  can  stand  in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 

The  main  points  to  be  proved  by  the  Neo-malthusian  are, 
therefore,  that  it  is  advisable  for  society  to  have  some 
means  of  checking  the  increase  of  population  in  advance, 
and  that  the  means  now  at  hand  are  both  harmless  and 
effective.  We  have  already  discussed  the  first  point  in  a 
general  way ;  but  it  perhaps  requires  more  particular  em¬ 
phasis.  In  the  case  of  a  single  family,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  there  is  a  very  sharp  limit  to  the  number  of 
children  which  it  is  advisable  to  bring  into  the  world. 
The  vast  majority  of  parents  possess  limited  means,  and, 
consequently,  limited  powers  in  the  way  of  feeding  and 
educating  children.  The  family  is,  in  fact,  a  business 
concern,  where  the  capital  is  produced  by  the  labour  of 
the  parent  or  parents,  and  the  main  expenditure  is  on  the 
children,  in  whom  the  capital  is  invested  so  that  it  may 
be  returned  with  interest  when  they  themselves  become 
earning  units.  If  they  are  too  numerous,  they  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  fed  and  educated,  and  are  therefore  less  likely  to 
become  profitable.  If  they  are  few  enough  for  all  of  them 
to  be  thoroughly  well  educated,  they  are  the  better  able  to 
make  some  return  for  the  means  expended  on  them. 
Therefore  it  is  more  economically  wise  to  have  a  conve¬ 
niently  small  family  than  to  increase  it  so  that  all  have 
to  be  stinted  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  conditions  of  large 
and  small  families,  under  the  same  economic  conditions, 
to  perceive  that,  from  their  point  of  view  at  any  rate,  it  is 
folly  to  allow  the  procreative  faculty  of  human  beings  its 
full  range. 
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From  tlie  social  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  be  not  only 
foolisli  but  immoral.  It  is  doing  no  good  to  society  to 
present  it  with  members  which  cannot  be  properly  trained 
for  the  battle  of  life.  Perhaps  it  does  no  harm  for  a 
family  to  feel  the  stress  of  want  to<  a  certain  degree,  as  an 
incentive  to  work  and  co-operation.  But  only  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  only  when  there  is  reasonable  hope  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  trained  to  meet  the  situation  and  in  a 
measure  to  rise  above  it.  In  this  case,  as  with  nations 
as  a  whole,  it  is  the  medium  that  should  be  aimed  at ;  that 
is,  that  in  a  more  or  less  ideal  society,  families  would  not 
be  so  small  as  to  be  trained  to  merely  luxurious  lives  and 
not  so  large  as  to  be  hopelessly  handicapped  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

IV. — It  may  therefore  be  accepted  that  in  a  general 
way  it  is  advisable  for  society  to  possess  some  check  in 
advance  on  its  increase  of  population.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  that  the  preventive  checks  available  are  both  harm¬ 
less  and  effective.  This  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  since 
ample  evidence  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  the  results  of  the 
same  check  are  not  alike  in  different  individuals.  In 
theory  it  would  appear  to  be  an  easy  enough  matter  to 
obviate  the  act  of  conception,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  sperm 
from  meeting  with  a  ripe  ovum.  But  in  practice  there 
are  several  attendant  difficulties  which  are,  in  the  minds 
of  some  medical  men,  great  enough  to  make  the  use  of 
preventive  methods  physiologically  undesireable. 

The  methods  in  vogue  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
— (1)  those  which  depend  upon  the  confining  of  intercourse 
to  the  infertile  period  of  the  monthly  cycle  of  the  woman ; 
(2)  those  adopted  by  the  male ;  and  (3)  those  adopted  by  the 
female. 

As  regards  the  first  method,  there  is  the  usual  conflict 
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of  expert  opinion.  Some  authorities  declare  that  it  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  impossible  for  conception  to  take  place  in 
the  interval  between  a  few  days  after  and  a  few  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  menstrual  flow.  They  compare  menstruation 
to  rut,  and  assert  the  infertility  of  the  rutting  animal, 
except  during  the  rutting  season,  in  proof  of  their  position. 
Others  assert  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  conception  to  occur 
at  any  point  on  the  monthly  cycle,  and  that  the  check  is 
therefore  unreliable.  Where  there  is  so  much  variety  in 
individual  constitution,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  ;  the  check  may  act  with  per¬ 
fect  certainty  in  one  case  and  disappoint  all  expectations 
in  another.  But  on  the  average  it  diminishes  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  possibility  of  conception.  It  is 
likely  to  prove  sufficiently  reliable  in  most  cases  where  the 
needs  of  limitation  are  not  great  and  an  occasional  failure 
of  the  check  would  not  be  a  serious  misfortune. 

This  check  has  other  advantages,  to  which  we  shall 
return  later.  The  preventive  means  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  male  are  two  in  number.  The  first  is  the  familiar 
device  of  Onan,  (which  gives  the  name  of  Onanism  to  the 
very  different  practice  of  sodomy)  whereby  the  penis  is 
withdrawn  from  the  vagina  just  before  the  moment  of 
ejaculation.  This  check  is  credited  with  injurious  effects 
to  both  the  male  and  the  female.  It  is  essential  to  the 
reciprocity  and  completeness  of  the  sexual  act  that  it 
should  be  completed  under  the  conditions  of  intimate  con¬ 
tact  which  render  it  possible.  Otherwise  it  becomes',  for 
both  male  and  female,  a  form  of  masturbation,  and  is 
liable,  if  indulged  in  frequently,  to  produce  the  weakening 
effects  of  that  method  of  sexual  gratification.  As  a  pre¬ 
ventive  check,  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  reliable,  if  care¬ 
fully  accomplished;  but  this  seems  to  be  the  sole  argu- 
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ment  in  its  favour,  and  doubtfully  outweighs  its  physio¬ 
logical  and  aesthetic  disadvantages. 

The  other  check  of  this  class  is  less  satisfactory  still. 
It  consists  in  the  retention  of  the  semen  by  means  of  a 
sheath  of  thin  rubber  or  other  elastic  material  which  en¬ 
velopes  the  penis.  So  long  as  the  sheath  remains  whole,  it 
it  an  absolute  preventative;  but  it  is  frequently  apt  to 
tear  and  so  become  practically  useless.  To  the  objection 
arising  out  of  this  constant  risk  must  be  added  several 
physiological  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  film  between  sensitive  parts  which  ought  to 
be  in  actual  contact  dulls  the  perfection  of  the  sexual  act, 
and  is  apt  to  result  in  exhaustion,  apparently  by  disturbing 
the  nervous  reciprocity,  the  electrical  give  and  take,  of  the 
act.  Further,  the  retention  of  the  semen  disturbs  the 
climax  of  the  act  in  the  female,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  physio¬ 
logical  disappointment  which  is  likewise  not  without  its 
exhausting  effects.  The  use  of  the  sheath  seems  to  bring 
the  sexual  act  half  wav  at  least  towards  the  level  of  mas- 
turbation.  In  any  case  it  destroys  the  physiological  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  act  and  is  by  no  means  hygienically  per¬ 
fect.  It  has  even  been  accused  of  causing  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
gust  and  aversion  to  sexual  intercourse.  Such  a  feeling 
is,  of  course,  a  natural  result  of  genital  exhaustion. 

The  checks  employed  by  women  are  more  diverse  in 
mechanical  detail,  but  they  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes. 
In  one  the  semen  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  womb  by 
the  interposition  of  some  object  of  suitable  form  in  the 
vagina.  In  the  other,  water,  usually  containing  some  anti¬ 
septic  compound  in  solution,  is  injected  into  the  vagina 
immediately  after  coitus,  and  so  destroys  the  spermatozoa. 
Frequently  the  object  used  in  the  first  group  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  obstructing  the  vaginal  passage  and 
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killing  the  fecundating  germs'.  It  is  sometimes  a  sponge, 
soaked  in  some  sterilising  solution,  and  sometimes  a  pessary 
containing  an  antiseptic  which  effects  its  purpose  by  dis- 
solving  gradually  in  the  vagina.  In  other  cases  the  pes¬ 
saries  are  made  of  rubber.  The  composition  of  the  anti¬ 
septic  washes  varies  greatly ;  the  best  of  them  instanta¬ 
neously  produce  the  desired  sterilising  effect  and  also  exer¬ 
cise  a  tonic  effect  on  the  genital  regions. 

Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  both  the  reliability  and  the 
physiological  harmlessness  of  these  forms  of  preventative. 
It  is  plain  that,  as  regards  the  latter  at  least,  a  great  deal 
must  depend  on  personal  idiosyncrasies ;  that  is,  that  one 
mode  of  prevention  may  be  quite  harmless  in  one  case  and 
injurious  in  another.  As  regards  both  reliability  and 
harmlessness,  much  depends  upon  the  care  and  intelligence 
with  which  the  preventive  method  is  adopted.  The  reck¬ 
less  use  of  cold  water,  for  instance,  may  lead  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  womb  ;  and  the  postponement  of  the  injection 
until  a  considerable  time  after  coitus  is,  of  course,  likely 
to  render  it  ineffectual.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  favour  some  form  of  soluble  pessary,  combined,  to  render 
assurance  doubly  sure,  with  an  antiseptic  injection.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  this  combined  method  is  carefully  employed,  and 
if  intercourse  is  limited  to  the  comparatively  sterile  period 
between  the  menses,  the  risk  of  conception  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  There  is  nothing  harmful  in  the  action  of  the 
pessary  itself,  and  the  bracing  influence  of  some  antiseptic 
compound  is  a  distinct  benefit. 

This  form  of  check  has  the  crowning  advantage  that  it 
interferes  in  no  way  with  the  sexual  act  itself.  After 
ejaculation,  the  only  action  which  takes  place  is  on  the  part 
of  the  spermatozoa,  which,  by  their  own  efforts,  aided  partly 
by  cilia  on  the  walls  of  the  passages  they  traverse,  endeavour 
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to  make  their  way  towards  the  ovum.  That  is,  the  orgasm 
is  the  climax  of  nervous  activity  in  coitus ;  after  it,  all 
that  takes  place  is  purely  automatic  and  involves  no  sensa¬ 
tions.  Interference  can  be  made  at  this  point  without 
any  such  effect  on  the  nervous  system  as  is  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  sheath,  or  the  practice  of  withdrawal  before 
emission.  There  is  no  dulling  of  genital  excitation,  no 
risk  of  genital  exhaustion,  and  little  likelihood  of  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  menstrual  function.  The  principle  of  this  form 
of  check  is  consequently  more  physiologically  sound  than 
any  of  the  others ;  and  the  problem  of  making  it  equally 
satisfactory  in  practice  is  surely,  if  not  already  solved,  not 
beyond  the  powers  of  modern  medical  ingenuity. 

Only  a  passing  reference  is  required  to  the  belief  that  the 
prolonged  nursing  of  one  child  prevents  the  conception  of 
another.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  whatever  for 
this  popular  idea ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  practice  seems 
to  be  an  injurious  one  on  mother  and  child.  How  the 
notion  originated  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  superstition  that  the 
touch  of  a  menstruating  woman  has  an  ill  effect  on  the 
curing  of  hams. 

All  these  forms  of  preventive  methods  are,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  first,  objected  to  on  aesthetic  grounds.  They 
are  held  to  destroy  the  spontaneity,  the  emotional  abandon, 
of  the  sexual  act,  and  to  vulgarise  it  in  a  manner  which 
is  a  standing  offence  to  refined  feelings.  So  important  do 
such  aesthetic  objections  become  to  sensitive  minds  that 
Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  will  find  many  sympathisers  in  his 
desire  to  substitute  for  all  mechanical  checks  the  one 
which  alone  demands  the  performance  of  no  matter-of- 
fact  operation — that  is,  that  which  relies  on  the  temporary 
infertility  of  the  female. 
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But  while  there  is  no  doubt  a  sense  of  incongruity  in 
the  use  of  obtrusive  prudential  means  either  before  or 
after  a  period  of  intense  passional  excitement,  much  may 
be  done  by  habit  to  lessen  the  feeling.  Familiarity  breeds, 
if  not  contempt,  at  least  indifference ;  and  the  preventive 
operations  performed  at  first  with  a  sense  almost  of  disgust 
rapidly  become  less  offensive  until  they  are  accomplished 
without  any  marked  feeling  of  aversion.  The  aesthetic 
objections  are  greater  against  the  checks  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  before  coitus,  since  they  disturb  the  spontaneity  of 
the  intercourse.  Those  employed  after  coitus  are  less 
objectionable,  since  they  have  to  be  attended  to  at  a  time 
of  nervous  placidity,  when  there  is  no  keenness  of  desire 
to  be  blunted.  But  in  both  cases,  custom  is  likely  to  refine 
away  the  natural  feeling  of  dislike.  In  course  of  time,  the 
action  associated  with  the  preventative  comes  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  much  the  same  indifference  as  the  act  of 
urinating,  which  is  certainly  not  less  offensive  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint. 

Admitting,  however,  that  no  form  of  preventive  check 
is  free  from  drawbacks  on  the  score  of  unreliability,  physio¬ 
logical  injury,  or  aesthetic  offensiveness;,  it  is  still  open  to 
proof  that  these  drawbacks  are  less  important  than  the 
evils  which  the  preventive  check  would  cure.  Certainly 
the  physiological,  moral,  and  economic  evils  of  excessive 
child-bearing  are  likely  to  outweigh  ten  or  a  hundred  times 
the  evils  which  may  or  may  not  result  from  the  use  of 
some  preventive  check.  The  evils  in  the  former  case  are 
necessary  and  permanent  ;  in  the  other  they  are  temporary 
and  often,  if  not  always,  avoidable.  If  the  preventive 
check  is  indeed  a  source  of  evil,  then  the  choice  lies  between 
two  evils,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  which  is  the  less. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  preventive  check  is  the  only  really 
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practicable  method  of  checking  population  in  advance,  the 
only  one  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  people 
at  large. 

There  is  another  method  of  family  limitation  which, 
though  not  properly  a  preventive  check,  may  best  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  connection.  During  pregnancy  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that,  through  accident  or  organic  defect  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  the  foetus  is  prematurely  expelled 
from  the  womb  and  so  destroyed.  The  same  occurrence 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  by  various 
mechanical  operations  on  the  womb ;  and  where  the  illness 
of  pregnancy  is  so  acute  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the 
mother,  it  is  the  only  means  whereby  the  sacrifice  of  two- 
lives  may  be  prevented.  But  such  cases  are  comparatively 
rare;  and  artificial  abortion  is  usually  employed  from  other 
considerations  than  those  of  health.  Although  both  the 
law  and  public  opinion  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  prac¬ 
tice,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  extensively  resorted  to  in 
all  ranks  of  society.  Among  married  women  it  is  some¬ 
times  employed  as  a  regular  means  of  family  limitation ; 
and  unmarried  women  rely  upon  it  as  a  heroic  measure  to 
conceal  the  results  of  illicit  unions.  The  cases  which  are 
exposed  in  our  criminal  courts  are  generally  those  in 
which  clumsiness  or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  has  produced  serious  or  even  fatal  results.  From 
the  frequency  of  such  cases — taking  them  as  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  those  successfully  performed — wTe  may  form  a 
shrewd  notion  of  the'  real  extent  of  the  practice  and  of 
liow  ineffective  the  legal  repression  is  in  producing  the 
desired  end.  The  sole  result  of  the  legal  penalties  against 
abortion  seems,  indeed,  to  be  to  aggravate  its  ill  effects. 
The  operation  in  itself  is  simple  enough,  and,  when  per¬ 
formed  with  the  care  and  skill  devoted  to  an  ordinary  lios- 
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pital  operation,  involves  no  grave  risk.  But  the  legal  and 
social  opposition  to  it  lias  given  tke  quack  liis  opportunity, 
and  lias  further  led  to  the  operation  being  undertaken 
under  the  worst  conditions  of  secrecy,  haste,  and  distress. 
Thus  it  is  that  abortion  brings  with  it  a  long  train  of 
physical  misery  and  continues  steadily  to  claim  its  victims. 

Before  touching  upon  the  difficult  subject  of  the  morality 
of  artificial  abortion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the 
practice  would  be  considerably  less  frequent  if  the  preven¬ 
tive  check  were  intelligently  adopted.  Ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  preventive  methods,  carelessness  in  their  appli¬ 
cation,  and  laziness  in  not  adopting  them  at  all,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  pregnancies  which 
are  cut  short  by  abortion.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to- 
add  the  prevention  of  abortion  to  the  list  of  advantages  of 
the  preventive  check. 

The  moral  repugnance  to  abortion  is  based  on  the  in¬ 
stinctive  aversion  to  the  destruction  of  human  life.  The 
foetus  is  regarded  as  potentially  a  human  being,  and  its 
abortion  as  potentially  a  murder.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
a  stretch  of  sentimental  imagination  to  extend  the  laws  of 
human  society  to  the  embryo.  Birth  is  really  the 
beginning  of  individual  life ;  previous  to  that  the  organism 
is  merely  part  of  the  mother  and  its  interests  are  subser¬ 
vient  to  hers.  In  the  cases  of  extreme  illness  already 
alluded  to,  it  would  be  distinctly  immoral  to  refuse  abor¬ 
tion  and  so  run  the  risk  of  a  fatal  result,  merely  on  the 
principle  that  the  life  of  the  foetus  is  as  sacred  as  that  of 
the  mother.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
birth  of  a  child  may  sometimes  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
both  mother  and  offspring— so  productive,  that  is,  of  moral 
misery  and  degradation  that  abortion  appears  as  the  less 
of  two  evils.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  immorality  lies 
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far  more  in  tlie  circumstances  than  in  the  act  itself. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  motive.  It  would  certainly 
he  dogmatic  to  insist  that  there  are  no  cases  in  which  the 
act  would  he  as  beneficial  to  the  moral  health  of  the  mother 
as  it  is  necessary  to  the  physical  health  in  case#s  of  serious 
illness. 

Y. — Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  Neo-mal- 
thusianism  is  that  its  principles,  like  most  principles  of 
forethought  and  common  sense,  will  he  acted  upon  only  by 
the  better-educated  classes,  while  the  lower  classes  will 
continue  to  procreate  with  the  rapidity  and  carelessness 
of  natural  instinct.  It  seems  almost  a  tautology  to  state 
that  the  problem  of  poverty  lies  almost  entirely  with  the 
poor.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  poor  themselves  aggravate 
their  unfortunate  condition  by  burdening  themselves  with 
families  of  six  or  a  dozen,  when  they  have  only  the  means 
to  deal  properly  by  two  or  three.  They  soon  come  to  look 
upon  children  as  a  misfortune,  and  to  greet  every  innocent 
newcomer  as  an  additional  burden  on  already  over- weighted 
shoulders.  And  the  lower  the  stratum  of  poverty  the  larger 
the  families  which  parents,  with  a  bland  faith  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  the  system  of  poor  law  relief,  bring  into  the 
world. 

The  gospel  of  N  eo-malthusianism  must  be  preached 
there,  if  it  is  to  be  usefully  preached  anywhere ;  and  it  is 
precisely  there  that  it  has  no  effect.  A  arious  Malthusian 
agencies  have  made  commendable  efforts  to  spread  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  simple  preventive  means  among  the  lower  classes, 
but  they  have,  naturally  enough,  made  little  headway 
against  the  dead  weight  of  ignorance  and  carelessness. 
The  upper  classes  are  the  only  ones  which  have  any  piacti- 
cal  command  of  preventive  means ;  and  they  have  not  failed 
to  utilise  them.  A  striking  extreme  case  is  that  of  the 
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American  millionaire,  whose  family  seldom  exceeds  two 
or  three.  The  situation  is  similar  in  Europe  ;  and  it  simply 
means  that  so  far  the  effect  of  Neo-malthusianism  has 
mainly  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  offspring  of  the  more 
fortunate  classes,  so  that  the  luxuries  possessed  by  these 
classes  are  not  spread  over  a  much  larger  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  succeeding  generation.  In  other  words, 
Neo-malthusianism,  which  aimed  at  levelling  up  the 
standard  of  comfort  to  a  certain  degree,  has  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  in  aiding  the  upper  classes  to  maintain  their 
high  level.  The  lower  poverty-stricken  classes  are  as 
numerous  and  destitute  as  before.  The  comparative 
sterility  of  the  rich  is,  in  fact,  a  social  evil  which  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  well  as  the  excessive  fertility  of  the 
poor. 

A  certain  modification  of  this  view  of  the  practical 
failure  of  Neo-malthusianism  must  be  made.  Society  is 
not  composed  of  all  rich  and  all  poor;  between  the  two 
extremes  there  are  numberless  gradations  of  wealth  and 
poverty.  It  is  among  the  middle  classes  of  society,  among 
the  families  earning  moderate  incomes,  that  Neo-malthu¬ 
sianism  is  likely  to  take,  and  indeed  has  already  taken, 
real  and  beneficial  hold.  The  limitation  of  such  families 
is  often  as  essential  to  their  due  education  and  comfort  as 
among  the  proletariat;  it  is  notorious  that  the  pinch  of 
poverty  may  be  felt  quite  as  keenly  in  families  which  are 
outwardly  well-to-do,  as  in  those  which  make  no  disguise 
of  their  condition.  In  any  case,  the  limited  income  of 
these  middle-class  families  implies  the  necessity  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  limitation  of  the  family  burdens  to  be  borne. 
The  parents  of  such  families  are  usually  sufficiently  well 
educated  to  appreciate  the  advantages,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  society,  of  rearing  a  few  well-brought-up  children 
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in  place  of  a  brood  of  imperfectly-educated  ones.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  such  classes  are  particularly  prone  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  religious  prejudice,  and  to  regard  children  as  a 
dispensation  of  Providence,  to  be  borne — in  a  double  sense 
— with  Christian  resignation.  They  are  thus  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  prejudice  against  any  preventive  interference 
with  conception,  and  are  slow  to  be  persuaded  of  their 
right  to  take  the  matter  of  child-bearing  into  their  own 
hands.  With  the  decay  of  religious  superstition,  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  growth  of  a  sane  opinion  on  this  important 
subject.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  admitted  that  Neo-mal- 
thusianism  tends  to  appeal  least  of  all  to  those  classes 
which  would  be  most  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  its 
principles. 

There  is  one  country  in  which  Xeo-malthusianism  has 
been  carried  very  largely  into  practice — we  refer  to  France. 
It  is  usually  pointed  to  as  a  bad  example  of  ISeo-mal- 
thusianism,  and  as  a  warning  against  encouraging  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  family  limitation.  The  birth  rate  there  is  de¬ 
creasing,  and  the  authorities  are  casting  about  in  flieir 
minds  for  some  method  of  inducing  people  to  have  large 
families.  The  country  is  looked  upon  as  being  in  a  state 
of  decay ;  and  it  is  everywhere  compared  unfavourably 
with  other  European  countries  where  the  population  is 
increasing.  But  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
country  is  not  in  such  a  parlous  condition  as  some  of  its 
critics  would  have  us  believe.  If  a  reduced  population 
were  really  the  cause  of  social  stagnation,  that  stagnation 
would  show  itself  in  the  slackness  of  agricultural,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  other  industries.  But,  taking  the  country 
at  large,  there  seems  to  be  no  sign  of  unusual  industrial 
slackness  ;  the  people  are  active,  intelligent,  and  progres¬ 
sive.  Indeed  they  seem  to  be  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
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their  condition,  under  a  diminishing  birth-rate  that  they 
will  not  be  induced  to  make  any  general  effort  towards 
raising  the  rate.  They  judge  the  matter  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  are  not  inclined  to  envy  the  state  of  the 
general  population  in  countries  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  rendered  so  much  keener  by  the  stress  of  over¬ 
population. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  fallacy  involved  in  accepting  increase 
of  population  as  a  sign  of  national  prosperity.  If  it  were 
always  and  certainly  so,  then  the  most  fertile  nations  would 
be  the  most  successful.  But  almost  the  reverse  is  the  case 
— as,  indeed,  we  might  judge  from  Spencer’s  view  of  the 
relation  of  progress  to  fertility.  The  most  progressive  and 
successful  races  are  not  distinguished  by  their  fecundity 
but  by  their  intelligence.  The  people  of  India  are  much 
more  fertile  than  the  English,  the  Chinese  than  the 
Japanese;  the  negro  of  the  United  States  than  the  white 
American,  the  Irish  than  the  English  or  Scotch,  and  the 
Jews  than  the  people  who  have  persecuted  them  for  cen¬ 
turies.  There  is  a  tendency,  in  this  age  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  and  extension  of  Empire,  to  measure  the 
value  of  everything  by  its  size ;  accordingly  a  nation  is 
great,  not  because  of  its  achievements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  because  of  the  magnitude  of  its  national 
undertakings.  Quantity  is  the  standard,  not  quality ;  and 
the  diminishing  birth-rate  of  France  is  taken  to  be  a  sign 
of  decay  because  it  means  a  decrease  in  numbers.  It  is 
not  necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  a  country  to  lack  that 
excess  of  population  which  helps  to  make  colonies  possible. 
At  any  rate,  the  real  evil  effect  of  a  great  decrease  in  popu¬ 
lation  does  not  lie  simply  in  the  decrease  of  actual  numbers, 
but  in  the  effect  it  has  in  lowering  the  intensity  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  beyond  the  point  that  is  socially 
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beneficial.  Competition  is,  witliin  limits,,  a  perfectly 
healthy  incentive  to  activity  and  enterprise ;  a  luxurious 
life  is  as  bad  for  society  as  it  is  for  the  individual.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  possible  that  France  may  be  experiencing  the 
evils  of  under-population. 

But  even  in  that  case  the  Neo-malthusian  principle  is 
untouched;  the  mistake  lies  in  its  over- application.  In 
the  complex  conditions  of  modern  national  and  inter¬ 
national  life,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  when  the  ideal 
balance  has  been  reached.  No  two  observers  would  be 
likely  to  agree  as  to  what  the  ideal  balance  ought  to  be. 
Thus  it  would  be  rash  to  dogmatically  assert  that  France 
lias  under  stepped  the  ideal  limit.  It  would  be  equally 
rash  to  assume  that  the  evils  of  under-population  are  as 
serious  as  those  of  over-population. 

Another  strong  objection  to  the  Neo-malthusian  doctrine 
is  that  the  preventive  check  gives  a  most  undesirable 
freedom  to  the  sexual  passions,  by  removing  the  restraint 
of  probable  parentage.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a 
direct  encouragement  to  sexual  excess  and  to  illicit  rela¬ 
tions. 

As  far  as  the  excess  is  concerned,  the  objection  implies 
that  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  indulge  in  more  fre¬ 
quent  sexual  intercourse  than  is  physiologically  beneficial. 
It  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  demonstrate  this  tendency 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  sexual  life.  The 
amount  of  sexual  intercourse  which  may  be  called  normal 
and  healthy  differs  with  each  individual,  and  with  various 
external  circumstances,  such  as  mode  of  life,  etc.  kLoie- 
over,  the  most  unmistakeable  cases  of  sexual  excess 
are  those  which  occur  during  the  first  weeks  of 
marriage,  or  in  similar  cases  where  there  is  free 
opportunity  for  intercourse  after  a  long  spell  of  abstinence. 
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The  average  man  or  woman  who  places  little  or  no  moral 
restraint  on  the  promptings  of  the  sexual  instinct  is  as 
little  likely  to  yield  to  sexual  excesses  as  to  excesses  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Excessive  exercise  of  the  sexual 
organs  produces  exhaustion,  with  its  accompanying  feeling 
of  disgust  and  aversion  to  coitus.  Thus  excess  is  really  its 
own  cure,  and  the  existence  of  the  sexual  appetite  is  a 
natural  evidence  of  a  healthy  capacity  for  coitus.  People 
who  freely  obey  the  impulses  of  that  appetite,  follow  a 
natural  law  of  their  beings,  and  are  therefore  physiologi¬ 
cally  justified  in  their  action.  Among  people  of  ordinary 
character  and  health,  the  preventive  check  does  not  lead, 
as  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  to  any  distinct  excess.  Where 
they  possess  gross  appetites,  they  will,  of  course,  tend  to 
exceed  the  normal  limits.  But  in  such  cases  the  excess 
would  take  place  even  without  the  incitement  of  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  method  of  intercourse  ;  moral  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities  have  in  any  case  a  very  slight  appeal  to  the 
sensual  nature.  There  is  therefore  little  enough  ground 
for  condemning  the  preventive  check  as  an  inducement  to 
sexual  excess. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  conclude  that  the  preventive  check 
would  be  effective  in  merely  encouraging  illicit  relations. 
That  it  has  an  appreciable  effect  in  that  direction  is  un¬ 
deniable.  Nevertheless,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  all  so-called  illicit  relations  as 
immoral,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  preventive  check 
is  a  direct  encouragement  to  early  marriage.  It  enables 
couples  to  enter  into  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy  with  a 
secure  sense  of  their  power  to  keep  their  parental  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  any  desired  level.  It  thus  affords  a  sexual  outlet 
which  is  the  best  practical  safeguard  against  vice  and  illicit 
relations.  In  other  words,  it  is  as  powerful  an  aid  to  mar- 
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riage  as  it  is  an  incitement  to  tliose  less  stable  con¬ 
nections  which  do  not  receive  the  sanction  of  social 
approval. 

There  is  also  a  suspicion  in  some  quarters  that  the  pre¬ 
ventive  check  itself,  apart  from  all  economic  considerations, 
would  lead  to  a  weakening  of  parental  instinct  in  both 
male  and  female,  and  would  result  in  a  vast  number  of  mar¬ 
riages  being  childless.  This  suspicion  presupposes  two 
things :  first,  that  sexual  intercourse  is  the  main  object  of 
the  sexual  life,  and,  second,  that  parental  responsibility  is 
more  often  forced  upon  people  than  sought  by  them.  As 
regards  the  first  supposition,  it  has  already  been  remarked 
that  sexual  intercourse  is  the  condition,  not  the  climax, 
of  a  complete  sexual  life.  Only  a  long  course  of  sexual 
abstinence  can  induce  that  mental  condition  which  makes 
the  physical  sexual  act  appeal  as  the  supreme  phenomenon 
of  sex,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  beauty  of  affectionate  inti¬ 
macy  and  of  the  intense  and  permanent  love  of  children 
and  of  home.  More  disappointments  in  love  are  caused 
by  this  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  sexual  act 
than  by  any  other  cause  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
incompatibility  of  temper.  The  lover  soon  finds  that  there 
is  nothing  less  stable  than  genital  desire,  and  that  unless 
his  erotic  passions  have  a  wide  emotional  basis,  and  are 
sustained  by  the  intellectual  qualities  of  admiration  and 
respect,  they  are  almost  certain  to  vanish  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  physical  desire.  Therefore,  if  he  has  had  any 
sexual  experience  to  speak  of — and  the  case  applies  to 
women  also — he  knows  that  freedom  of  sexual  intercourse 
is  the  most  effective  thing  possible  in  reducing  the  physical 
side  of  sex  to  the  almost  secondary  position  which  it  ought 
to  occupy. 

The  second  presupposition — that  parental  responsibility 
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is  seldom  willingly  souglit — ignores  the  deep-seated 
nature  of  the  maternal  instinct  and  the  reality,  though  not 
the  equal  intensity,  of  the  paternal  instinct.  Civilisation 
has  given  birth  to  the  latter ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  lasting  detrimental  effect  on  the  former.  It  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  the  maternal  instinct  is  not  stronger 
than  the  female  sexual  instinct ;  it  is  certainly  likely  to  be 
so,  from  its  more  important  organic  basis.  Its  general 
elimination  would  be  indeed  a  natural  impossibility.  And 
a  discouraging  influence  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
opportunities  of  preventive  intercourse,  is  the  excessive 
child-bearing  which  that  intercourse  seeks  to  prevent.  The 
exhaustion  produced  by  over-procreation  produces  a  dis¬ 
like  to  maternity  among  its  victims,  and  their  dislike  tends 
to  be  reflected  on  the  general  attitude  of  the  sex  towards 
marriage.  The  decay  of  the  spontaneous  maternal  instinct 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  direct  effects  of  over-population. 

If  a  general  prophecy  on  the  future  of  Xeo-malthu- 
sianism  may  be  ventured  upon,  it  is  that  society  will 
gradually  recognise  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
increase  of  certain  classes  is  inadvisable,  and  that  the  pre¬ 
ventive  check  will  become  a  recognised  means  of  keeping 
the  rate  of  increase  within  the  limit.  The  change  so 
effected  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
economic  condition  of  the  masses,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
likely  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  altogether.  Com¬ 
bined  with  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  distribution 
of  wealth  and  in  the- economic  position  of  women,  the 
rational  practice  of  Aeo-malthusianism  will  aid  materially 
in  that  consummation.  It  may  indeed  be  looked  upon  as 
essential  to  it.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  sole  means  by  which 
the  physiological  and  economic  burdens  of  excessive  child¬ 
bearing  may  be  lightened.  Like  all  human  devices,  it  has 
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i  ts  disadvantages ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
on  an  independent  estimate  they  do  not  outweigh  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Many  of  the  drawbacks  are  imaginary,  belonging 
to  the  sphere  of  conventional  morals  and  esthetics.  All 
of  its  advantages  are  actual ;  and  we  are  therefore  justi¬ 
fied  in  admitting  the  preventive  check  as  a  factor  in  the 
solution  of  the  sexual  problem. 
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I. — In  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  tire  various  solutions 
of  the  sex  problem,  we  have  more  than  once  indicated  tlie 
ideal  solution  towards  which  a  scientific  study  of  man  and 
society  may  be  considered  to  point.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  formulate  that  ideal  with  more  exactness,  and  to  discover 
how  far  society  is  from  attaining  it  and  by  what  means 
the  attainment  is  likely  to  come  about. 

The  ideal  itself  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in  the  essential 
beneficence,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  sexuality, 
and  upon  the  demonstrated  dualism  of  sex.  These  are  the 
cardinal  points  from  which  any  discussion  of  the  practical 
sex  problem,  must  depart  and  to  which  it  must  return.  The 
latter  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact ;  the  former  is  a  direct  in¬ 
ference  from  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  eluci¬ 
dated  in  the  preceding  chapters.  If  the  views  therein 
expressed — mainly  in  reference  to  celibacy  and  the  psycho¬ 
logy  of  sex — are  sound,  it  is  impossible  to1  deny  that  the 
sexual  life  is  fev  se  the  best  for  mankind.  Hence  we 
derive  the  principle  that  the  ideal  solution  of  the  sex  pio- 
blem  lies  in  the  development  of  sexuality  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  individual  happiness  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  well-being  of  others.  "With  this  limiting 
condition,  the  ideal  sex  life  is  found  in  the  complete  sex 
life— including,  on  the  physical  side,  the  due  exercise  of 
the  sexual  functions;  on  the  moral  side,  the  exeicise  of 
those  emotional  qualities  which  are  associated  with  the 
dual  life  of  sexual  intimacy ;  and  on  the  intellectual  side, 
that  extension  of  human  experience  and  encouragement  of 
mental  effort  which  come  from  the  same  source. 

The  scientific  ideal  of  sex  is  therefore  the  antithesis  of 
celibacy.  It  is,  further,  a  monogamous  ideal,  inasmuch 
as  the  essential  duality  of  sex  implies  a  close  exclusive  dual 
relation  as  its  perfect  expression.  This  relation  must  also 
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be  permanent  to  possess  its  full  value.  Under  the  mutable 
conditions  of  some  free-love  systems  which  have  been 
recently  advocated,  complete  personal  intimacy  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  physical  side  of  the  intimacy  is  in  fact  the 
only  one  which  is  attained  to  any  extent ;  the  higher  emo¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  intimacy  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth, 
of  constant  companionship,  of  community  of  individual, 
economic,  and  social  interests.  It  cannot  be  gained  when 
the  sexual  potentialities  are  dissipated  over  a  number  of 
fleeting  unions,  and  continually  twisted  and  turned  by 
fresh  affections.  The  essential  fallacy  of  free-love  lies,  in 
fact,  in  its  failure  to  realise  that  a  true  and  satisfactory 
sex  union  is  a  matter  of  time.  Xot  all  at  once  can  the 
physical,  emotional,  and  mental  energies  associated  with 
sex  be  made  to  converge  upon  one  object,  to  run  through 
a  single  channel  of  affection.  And  until  they  do  so  con¬ 
verge,  the  sex  relationship  has  not  reached  the  standard  of 
perfection ;  it  must  lack  some  element  of  the  emotional  or 
mental  reciprocity  which  goes  to  form  a  complete  dual 
intimacy. 

the  principle  of  free-love  further  errs  in  minimising 
the  influence  of  offspring  in  consummating  a  sexual  union. 
In  this  matter,  it  is  not  only  free-love  that  errs,  since 
many  theories  of  the  sex  life  which  are  opposed  to  mutable 
relations,  seem  to  regard  a  sexual  union  as  completed  when 
the  conditions  of  physical  and  social  union  are  attained. 
It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  show  that  an  ideal  sexual 
union  implies,  as  a  necessary  element  of  its  perfection,  the 
creation  and  mutual  care  of  the  child.  The  sexual  instinct 
is  closely  bound  up  with  both  the  maternal  and  the  paternal 
instinct — so  closely,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  as  to  be 
sometimes  almost  indistinguishable.  The  maternal 
instinct  is  quite  as  deep-seated  as  the  sexual  instinct ; 
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perhaps  more  so,  as  it  often  survives  it.  The  paternal 
instinct  is  almost  a  product  of  civilisation ;  it  lacks  that 
large  organic  basis  which  gives  the  maternal  feeling  its 
strength  and  stability.  Nevertheless  it  is  in  well-civilised 
natures  a  real  instinct,  and  it  points  with  equal  directness,  if 
less  force,  to  the  child  as  the  natural  outcome  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  sex.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  evolution 
not  to  alter,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  the  funda¬ 
mental  instincts  of  organisms  ;  it  builds  upon  these,  adding 
to  them  various  emotional  and  intellectual  elements  as 
development  towards  a  higher  stage  is  accomplished. 
Thus  it  is  difficult  to  picture  a  condition  of  society  in  which 
the  maternal  instinct,  and  even  the  paternal  instinct,  will 
be  absent  or  feeble  in  the  majority  of  the  race.  Not  only 
do  the  old  instincts  remain,  but  the  direct  tendency  of 
human  evolution  is  to  strengthen  them,  by  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  their  influence.  Parental  care  means  far  more 
now  than  mere  feeding  and  protection ;  it  involves  a  host 
of  duties  connected  with  moral  and  intellectual  education. 
These  duties,  wdien  performed  in  common  by  the  parents, 
form  an  additional  bond  of  union  which,  combined  with 
mutual  love  of  offspring,  strengthens  and  intensifies  the 
purely  sexual  bond.  In  the  life  of  nature,  the  birth  of 
offspring  is  the  undoubted  consummation  of  a  sexual 
union ;  and  since  the  whole  tendency  of  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  progress  lias  been  to  enlarge  the  field  of  parental 
responsibility,  that  consummation  is  still  more  important 
to  civilised  man. 

We  are  obliged,  in  fact,  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  para¬ 
dox  that  the  training  of  children  is  as  much  an  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  parents  as  for  the  children  themselves.  The 
opportunities  it  affords  for  the  enlargement  of  the  sympa¬ 
thies,  for  greater  insight  into  the  workings  of  human 
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thought  and  feeling,  for  the  deepening  of  the  emotional 
life  m  the  mutual  care  of  an  object  of  affection;  such 
qualities  as  these  make  the  life  of  the  family  a  unique 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  human  qualities  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  sympathy.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the 
advent  of  the  child  does  not  destroy  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  essential  duality  of  the  sexual  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  strengthens  and  confirms  that  duality,  by  affording 
a  new  point  at  which  the  feelings  of  male  and  female  may 
converge  and  become  still  more  closely  identified. 

These  considerations  are,  in  view  of  the  individual  and 
social  value  of  the  parental  instinct,  so  obvious  that  it  is 
almost  surprising  to  find  so  keen  a  man  of  science  as  M. 
Letourneau  hinting  at  a  time  when  the  rearing  of  children 
wull  become  a  duty  of  the  public  authority  and  not  of  the 
parent.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of  the  change  is  an 
economic  one,  since  the-  wholesale  rearing  of  children 
w°uld  be  cheaper  than  the  present  home  system.  But, 
apart  fiom  the  consideration  of  the  exercise  of  the  parental 
instinct,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  state1  wTould  be  a 
success  in  baby-farming.  The  proper  education  of  a  child 
demands  a  close  insight  into  its  character,  and  that  can 
only  be  obtained  through  constant  and  sympathetic  study. 
Such  study  is  impossible  where  children  are  reared  in 
groups,  and  under  a  system ;  so  that,  however  intelligently 
the  state  might  undertake  its  work,  the  conditions  are 
altogether  against  its  success.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that 
many  parents  are  incapable  of  duly  educating  their 
children,  for  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  officials  of  the 
state  would  be  any  more  capable.  They  would  certainly 
lack  the  personal  sympathy  which  is  the  essence  of  child 
education.  But  even  if  the  arguments  were  as  strong  in 
favour  of  the  state  rearing  of  children  as  they  are  against 
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it,  the  parental  instinct  may  he  relied  upon  to  preserve 
the  home  in  much  the  same  form  as  it  exists  at  present. 
Only  when  want  or  the  disgust  produced  by  excessive 
child-hearing  has  weakened  that  instinct,  can  we  expect 
the  average  parent  to  regard  such  a  revolutionary  proposal 
with  favour.  The  home  is,  in  short,  not  a  mere  social  con¬ 
vention  ;  it  is  a  natural  fact. 

Polygamy  is  in  very  much  the  same  case  as  free-love, 
with  regard  to  the  dissipation  of  sexual  affection  and  the 
derogation  of  the  parental  instincts  which  it  involves.  We 
have  already  noted,  in  our  chapter  on  the  evolution  of  mar¬ 
riage,  that  polygamous  habits  were  more  probably  due  to 
the  preponderance  of  females  than  to  the  greater  sexual 
capacity  of  males.  In  other  words,  polygamy  was  due  to 
external  causes,  not  to  inherent  differences  in  sexual 
vigour.  These  causes  operated  for  so  many  generations  of 
savage  and  barbaric  life  that  the  polygamous  tendency  has 
almost  become  an  acquired  instinct  among  civilised  races. 
The  organic  needs  of  man  have  therefore  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  monogamy;  and 
from  that  point  of  view  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  polygamous  regime. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  polygamy  is  never  indulged  in 
without  destructive  results  on  the  perfection  of  the  sex 
life.  However  natural  it  may  be  for  man  to  satisfy  his 
physical  sexual  needs  with  more  than  one  partner,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  form  with  all  partners  those  close 
associations  of  sympathy  and  interests  which  go  to  the 
making  of  the  ideal  sex  union.  Only  the  physical  side 
of  the  union  can  be  complete  in  each  case ;  and  even  then 
there  is  room  for  doubt,  since,  in  an  exclusive  dual  con¬ 
nection  on  a  basis  of  mutual  desire,  the  physical  sex  act 
is  bound  up  with  a  crowd  of  higher  emotions  which  are 
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likely  to  be  absent  from  the  secondary  polygamous  unions. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  the  sex  life  that  all  the  faculties  awakened 
by  sexual  passion — physical,  emotional,  and  mental — must 
converge  on  a  single  individual  who  reciprocates  the 
feelings  of  which  he  or  she  is  the  object.  Any  violation  of 
the  strictness  of  monogamy  spoils  that  perfection,  to  the 
extent  that  it  dissipates  the  sexual  faculties. 

The  nearest  approach  which  polygamy  can  make  to  the 
ideal  form  of  sex  life  is  when  iti  becomes  a  form  of  concu¬ 
binage.  Close  associations  are  then  formed  with  one 
partner  only ;  the  other  associations  are  as  far  as  possible 
on  a  purely  physical  plane.  In  modern  civilised  societies, 
that  is  the  frequent  outcome  of  the  polygamous  instinct, 
acting  under  an  outwardly  strict  monogamous  regime. 
Its  effects  are  less  derogatory  to  the  moral  health  than  open 
polygamy,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  low 
physical  nature  of  the  outside  connections — though  degrad¬ 
ing  in  itself — has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  emotional 
and  other  elements  in  the  central  connection  untouched.  It 
is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  to  find  a  man  who  performs  all 
the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father  in  an  apparently  satis¬ 
factory  fashion,  and  who  yet  is  not  guiltless  of  the  moral 
crimes  of  concubinage  or  prostitution.  In  the  second  place, 
the  outside  unions  are  usually  sterile,  thanks  to  the  pre¬ 
ventive  check  and  the  organic  effects  of  prostitution.  The 
offspring  of  such  unions  would  not  only  be  themselves 
handicapped  by  social  influences  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  birth,  but  their  presence  would  handicap  the  fortunes 
of  the  legitimate  family,  by  dissipating  the  familial 
feelings — to  say  nothing  of  the  economic  drain  which  they 
would  also  cause.  Therefore,  although  from  a  theoretical 
moral  standpoint,  any  sexual  intercourse  outside  the  one 
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recognised  bond  is  to  be  condemned,  it  is  better  for  the 
strength  of  that  bond  and  for  the  general  social  health, 
that  such  intercourse  should  be  free  from  the  distraction 
of  ardent  passion  and  should  be  in  all  cases  sterile. 

II. — If  the  scientific  study  of  sex  thus  points  so  clearly 
to  an  exclusive  dual  relationship,  with  all  its  physical  and 
other  results,  it  may  be  asked  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
monogamous  ideal  which  is  now  so  generally  accepted. 
The  answer  plainly  is :  not  in  any  degree.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  likewise  accords  with  the  institution 
of  marriage  in  which  the  monogamous  ideal  is  supposed  to 
be  embodied.  There  is  a  world  of  difference,  in  fact, 
between  the  natural  monogamous  connection  and  the  mari¬ 
tal  relationship.  The  former  is  the  outward  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  best  that  lies  in  the  sexuality  of 
man;  the  latter  is  a  creation  in  which  religious  and  moral 
superstitions  have  played  a  most  important  part,  not  always 
to  the  benefit  of  individual  and  social  health.  We  have 
already,  in  our  chapter  on  marriage,  touched  upon  some 
of  the  practical  effects  of  the  superstitious  view  of  the  sex 
relations,  notably  in  connection  with  the  inherent  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  bond.  These  matters  must  now  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  greater  detail. 

The  marriage  bond  is,  in  fact,  the  central  feature  of  our 
conventional  morality  of  sex,  the  great  criterion  of  sexual 
good  and  evil.  In  itself  it  is  no  more  than  a  formality, 
but  its  due  observance  is  enough  to  transform  an  immoral 
liaison  into  a  respectable  union.  It  does  not  involve — we 
are  here  speaking  quite  generally — the  necessity  of  any 
mutual  affection,  beyond  the  small  measure  of  regard 
which  makes  the  prospect  of  the  union  tolerable.  Even 
that  is  sometimes  absent  in  those  acts  of  legalised  prostitu¬ 
tion  which  go  by  the  name  of  marriages  of  convenience.  The 
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utmost  that  social  opinion  demands  in  practice  is  mutual 
consent  to  the  due  performance  of  the  ceremony ;  when 
that  is  obtained  and  the  ceremony  performed,  the  social 
conscience  is  satisfied,  Not  only  do  law  and  custom  take 
no  steps  to  discourage  unions  which  are  not  dictated,  at 
least  in  part,  by  any  mutual  desire,  but  both  take  every 
step  in  their  power  to  discourage  all  unlegalised  unions,  no 
matter  how  sincere  and  lofty  the  affection  which  has  given 
rise  to  them. 

To  the  independent  mind  the  contrast  so  afforded  is  a 
most  striking  one.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  professedly 
moral  society  welcoming  couples  who  have  entered  into 
the  closest  sexual  relationships  with  hardly  even  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  brute  passion ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
that  same  society  ostracising  all  those  who  refuse  to  seal 
their  unions  of  real  affection  by  a  formal  ceremony. 
Nothing  could  exemplify  better  the  narrow  and  Pharisaic 
idea]  of  sex  relations  which  is  current  in  modern  society. 
With  that  ideal  in  view,  the  natural  criterion  of  the 
morality  of  a  sex  union  is  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  is 
erected  a  purely  artificial  standard,  by  means  of  which  sex 
unions  of  the  basest  and  most  immoral  description  may  be 
made  to  appear  holy  and  respectable. 

The  essential  condition  of  the  morality  of  any  sexual 
union  whatsoever  is  that  it  should  be  the  result  of  mutual 
affection.  There  are,  of  course,  other  conditions,  relating 
to  individual,  social,  and  economic  matters  ;  but  that  con¬ 
dition  at  least  is  necessarv.  For  without  it  there  is  no 

t / 

guarantee  that  the  partners  in  the  union  will  be  able  to 
fulfil  those  duties  of  the  sex  life  in  which  mutual  desire, 
sympathy,  and  respect  play  a  most  prominent  part.  The 
whole  sex  life,  indeed,  hangs  upon  reciprocal  passion ; 
without  that,  a  union  of  the  sexes  is  a  husk  without  the 
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kernel,  a  shadow  without  the  substance.  From  the  natural 
standpoint,  the  sex  life  without  love  is  an  impossibility, 
and  that  life  requires  no  other  sanctification  than  the  love 
which  is  its  essence,  its  mainspring.  In  other  words,  no 
ceremony,  religious  or  civil,  can  render  the  bond  of  mutual 
affection  any  more  moral  than  it  is  by  its  own  natural 
right.  And  society  has  no  moral  right  to  ask  more,  in  the 
first  instance,  than  that  the  bond  should  be  mutual  and 
sincere. 

This  view  is,  of  course,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  attitude  towards  the  sex  life.  That  attitude  implies 
the  natural  uncleanness  of  all  sexual  relations,  save  those 
which  have  had  their  stain  removed  by  the  thaumaturgy 
of  a  priest.  Such  a  notion  can  no  longer  be  entertained 
when  the  evolution  of  the  sex  life  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  sex  functions  are  understood.  But  it  still  inspires  the 
majority  of  people — even  of  those  who  have  professedly 
abandoned  the  standpoint  of  supernatural  religion.  It 
leads  to  an  antagonism  between  the  current  opinion  and 
what  we  take  leave  to>  call  the  scientific  opinion,  on  the 
important  question  of  unregulated  unions.  The  moral 
system  which  religion  lias  inspired  regards  all  sex  rela¬ 
tions  outside  of  marriage  as  immoral ;  that  inspired  by 
science  regards  the  bond  of  affection  as  the  one  moral  justi¬ 
fication  of  all  relations,  including  and  apart  from  mar¬ 
riage.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  matter  of  certainty,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  scientific  morality,  that  an  unregulated 
union  is  harmful  either  to  the  individual  or  to  society.  It 
is  also  a  matter  of  uncertainty  that  a  duly  regulated  union 
is  always  to  be  regarded  as  morally  right. 

The  result  of  adopting  a  natural  system  of  sexual 
morality  is,  in  fact,  to  revolutionise  the  verdict  of  society 
on  illicit  unions  and  on  the  unquestioned  morality  of  the 
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marriage  system.  By  illicit  unions  we  do  not  mean,  in  tliis 
connection,  those  of  polygamy,  concubinage,  or  prostitu¬ 
tion,  whose  moral  drawbacks  have  already  been  considered. 
We  mean  those  unions  of  unattached  individuals  which 
are  entered  into  without  the  ceremony  of  marriage  and  its 
attendant  social  recognition.  The  morality  of  these 
unions  is  dependent,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  quality 
of  the  affection  which  gives  rise  to  them.  If  it  be  nothing 
higher  than  brute  desire,  it  is  merely  on  the  level  of  prosti¬ 
tution,  and  deserves  just  the  same  consideration.  But  if 
it  includes  those  more  stable  and  refined  feelings  which 
characterise  the  higher  forms  of  human  love,  then  it  must 
be  regarded  as  morally  good  to  the  extent  of  these  feelings. 
The  more  complete  and  sincere  the  affection,  the  more 
morally  satisfactory  is  the  union  and  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  result  in  the  well-being  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

At  this  point  it  will  probably  be  objected  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  mutual  affection  of  so  sincere  a  character 
should  not  result  in  marriage — why,  in  fact,  the  union 
should  not  be  duly  acknowledged  before  the  world.  To 
this  there  is  the  obvious  answer  that  not  in  all  cases  of 
mutual  affection  is  marriage  possible  or  advisable.  Mar¬ 
riage,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  merely  a  formal  con¬ 
summation,  a  social  justification,  of  a  sexual  union ;  it  is 
a  contract  which  involves  a  number  of  material  responsi¬ 
bilities,  among  which  the  care  of  wife  and  offspring  is 
the  most  important.  In  these  days  of  a  keen  struggle  for 
existence,  combined  with  a  constantly  rising  standard  of 
comfort,  there  are  innumerable  cases  of  men  and  women, 
well  advanced  in  years,  who  are  unable  to  undertake  these 
responsibilities.  Our  conventional  system  of  morality 
w'ould  deny  them  all  sexual  experience  whatsoever, 
granting  it  only  to  those  who  are  economically  capable  of 
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accepting  the  burdens  of  marriage.  It  thus  deprives  the 
former  of  a  vast  amount  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
benefit,  and  further  detracts  from  their  moral  health  by 
encouraging  hypocrisy,  moral  indifference,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  prostitution. 

There  are  other  considerations,  such  as  difference  in 
rank,  which  may  make  marriage  socially  inadvisable,  but 
which  do  not  militate  seriously  against  a  form  of  union 
which  does  not  involve  the  social  and  economic  duties  of 
marriage. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  a  sexual  union  in  itself  is  a 
compact  with  which  society  as  a  whole  has.  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do.  Such  a  compact  is  a  private  arrangement 
between  two  individuals ;  and  its  moral  character  depends 
entirely  upon  its  effect  on  the  well-being  of  each.  The 
social  well-being  only  comes  into  consideration  when 
children  become  a  factor  in  the  case.  Society  lias  a  right 
to  demand  that  children  should  be  properly  cared  for 
by  those  who  bring  them  into  the  world ;  and  it  is  also 
within  its  natural  rights  in  enforcing  that  demand  by 
legal  measures.  The  result  is  that  it  is  no  longer  moral 
for  a  union  to  remain  unregulated  after  the  birth  of  off¬ 
spring.  It  is  essential  to  the  social  health  that  parentage 
should  in  all  cases  be  duly  recognised  and  that  its  duties 
should  be  subject  to  legal  supervision.  The  marriage  con¬ 
tract  ensures  both  conditions  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  should 
certainly  be  enforced  on  the  parties  of  such  unregulated 
unions  as  have  resulted  in  childbirth. 

Since  such  a  result  is  likely  to  occur  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  where  no  precaution  is  taken,  it  is  plain  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  an  unregulated  union  as  a  moral,  or  at  least 
morally  harmless,  form  of  sex  life  depends  upon  the  use 
of  some  effective  preventive  check.  In  the  preceding 
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chapter,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  preventive 
measures  at  present  available  were  entitled  to  rank  as 
effective  instruments  for  their  purpose ;  that,  in  other 
words,  the  preventive  check  might  be  regarded  as  an  agent 
in  the  solution  of  the  sexual  problem.  It  is  not  only 
valuable  in  the  limitation  of  families  under  legal  mar¬ 
riage,  but  in  preventing  conception  in  those  unlegalised 
unions  whose  morality  depends  upon  their  sterility.  It 
affords  the  only  means  whereby  such  unions  can  maintain 
their  purely  private  character  and  their  consequent  free¬ 
dom  from  social  responsibilities.  It  alone  permits  of  the 
closest  sexual  intimacy  without  the  duties  of  parentage 
and  without  bringing  the  individuals  concerned  within  the 
wide  social  and  economic  problems  connected  with  these 
duties. 

To  this  defence  of  the  moral  innocence  of  illicit  unions, 
it  may  be  objected  that  these  unions  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  scientific  ideal  which  was  accepted  as  the  standard  to 
which  all  sexual  unions  should  attain.  Unless  the  parties 
to  the  union  were  constantly  living  together,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  cultivate  that  close  companionship 
which  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  higher 
elements  of  affection ;  and  even  if  they  did  live  under  the 
same  roof,  the  absence  of  children  would  be  a  drawback 
to  the  perfection  of  the  union.  Such  objections  are  cer¬ 
tainly  sound  enough,  but  the  contention  is  not  that  the 
unregulated  and  sterile  union  is  a  perfect  form  of  sex 
life,  but  that  it  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  celibate  life 
and  is,  further,  the  best  cure,  outside  marriage  itself,  for 
prostitution,  masturbation,  and  various  other  irregulari¬ 
ties  which  society  unanimously  condemns.  Here  again  it 
is  a  case  of  choosing  the  less  of  two  evils :  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  celibate  life,  with  all  its  essential  disadvan- 
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tages  and  its  vicious  accompaniments ;  on  the  otlier  hand, 
the  union  of  two  individuals  on  a  basis  of  mutual  affection, 
both  enjoying  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  benefits 
of  sexual  companionship,  without  any  detrimental  effect 
on  themselves,  their  neighbours,  or  society  at  large.  Were 
it  not  for  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  and  of  chastity,  intelligent  people  would 
have  no1  hesitation  in  deciding  which  to  choose.  And  in 
spite  of  the  currency  of  these  superstitions,  and  of  the  risk 
involved  in  the  practical  imperfections  of  the  preventive 
check,  a  large  proportion  of  people  do  make  the  choice  that 
is  dictated  by  common-sense  and  a  rational  appreciation  of 
human  needs.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  estimate  what 
proportion  of  apparently  celibate  men  and  women  are 
actually  partners  in  such  unions,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one  in  any  rank 
of  modern  society. 

Moreover,  although  the  illicit  union  cannot  rise  to  the 
perfection  of  the  scientific  ideal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sterile, 
it  may  come  very  close  to  it.  If  the  partners  of  such  a 
union  elect  to  live  together  and  thus  identify  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  closest  possible  way,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  hinder  the  ample  development 
of  their  mutual  affection.  They  may  achieve  the  same 
level  of  intimacy  as  in  a  childless  marriage,  and  benefit  by 
the  same  education  in  sympathy  and  insight.  And  they 
enjoy  the  further  benefit,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  their 
intimacy,  any  serious  incompatibility  of  temper  or  habit 
should  make  itself  felt,  the  union  may  be  dissolved  without 
difficulty.  For  this  reason  illicit  unions  are  likely  to  be 
more  sincere  than  those  marriage  unions  which  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  fixity  of  the  marriage  bond  rather  than  by 
spontaneous  mutual  desire.  I  heir  existence  and  dui  a- 
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bility  depend,  in  fact,  upon  the  sincerity  of  feeling  on  both 
sides,  and  are  tlius  a  token  of  the  natural  moral  character 
of  the  unions. 

III. — In  actual  life  it  often  happens  that  illicit  unions 
end  in  marriage.  And  this  occurs  not  so  much  from  the 
social  necessity  created  by  the  arrival  of  offspring  as  from 
the  natural  tendency  of  all  sincere  and  deep  sexual  feeling 
to  result  in  the  permanent  monogamous  union,  with  its 
accompaniments  of  home  and  family  life.  This  natural 
tendency  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon,  as  it  shows  that 
men  and  women  do  not  need  to  be  urged  by  moral,  social, 
or  religious  influences  into  a  permanent  dual  union.  They 
seek  it  of  tlieir  own  accord,  however  imperfectly  they  may 
attain  it,  however  often  they  may  fail  in  individual  cases. 
The  exclusive  dual  sexual  union  does  not  need  the  sanc¬ 
tification  of  law  or  religion,  nor  does  it  need  to  be  but¬ 
tressed  by  their  approval  or  defended  by  their  restrictions. 
It  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  form  of  sex  life 
towards  which  civilisation  is,  for  social,  economic,  and 
moral  reasons,  plainly  tending ;  and  the  interference  of 
church  and  court  merely  tends  to  obscure  the  natural 
character  of  the  institution  and  to  distort  it  into  an  ideal 
which  is  imposed  for  supernatural  reasons  upon  a  race 
which  has  no  inherent  fitness  for  it.  The  only  formidable 
natural  barrier  to  its  attainment  is  the  acquired  polyga¬ 
mous  instinct  of  man— an  instinct  which  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  see  eradicated  in  the  course  of  time.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  a  large 
number  of  the  existing  illicit  unions  are  as  exclusive  as 
the  most  rigidly  observed  marriage.  They  are  thus  as 
direct  a  discouragement  to  polygamous  tendencies  as  the 
marriage  bond  itself,  and  are  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
educated  sentiments  of  mankind  may,  and  certainly  will, 
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lead  to  sexual  unions  as  honourable  and  as  refined  as  the 
most  ideal  marriage. 

The  fact  that  so  many  illicit  unions  lead  directly  to  mar¬ 
riage  indicates  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  agents  in  the 
important  educative  work  of  preparation  for  marriage. 
Marriage  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being  a  state  of 
life  which  calls  for  the  highest  exercise  of  sympathy,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  initiative,  and  is  yet  entered  into  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  deliberate  preparation.  Mutual  affec¬ 
tion  is  the  only  safeguard  which  young  couples  usually 
have  for  the  success  of  their  married  life,  and  the  odds  are 
so  high  against  its  meeting  the  many  possible  exigencies 
of  that  life,  that  no  one  can  safely  assert  that  the  promise 
of  the  happiest  wedding  day  will  be  fulfilled.  It  is  really 
on  the  wedding  day  that  bride  and  bridegroom  begin  to 
make  each  other’s  acquaintance.  Not  even  the  longest 
of  engagements,  nor  the  closest  of  intimacies  which  con¬ 
vention  allows  to  unmarried  couples,  can  supply  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  character  and  idiosyncracies  which  one  week  of 
married  life  may  reveal  as  by  a  flash  of  light. 

The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  without  the  basis 
of  physical  intimacy  afforded  by  sexual  intercourse,  no 
complete  intimacy  is  possible.  Until  the  bodies  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  are  free  to  each  other,  there  is  a  barrier 
between  heart  and  mind  which  no  amount  of  arm’s-length 
companionship  can  scale.  Then  only  are  the  last  cloakings 
of  reserve  thrown  off ;  then  only  does  the  character  of  each 
appear  in  its  naked  reality.  That  is  why  Id  premiere  nuit 
des  noces  is  so  often  a  time  of  awakening,  of  sudden  revela¬ 
tion  of  depths  or  heights  of  character  previously  unknown 
or  only  suspected.  That  is  why  the  honeymoon  is  so  often 
a  period  of  sad  disillusionment,  and  the  first  few  months 
of  wedded  life  see  the  last  of  those  bright  dreams  which 
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each  built  round  a  false  imaginary  picture  of  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  means  by  which  this 
close  mutual  insight  and  understanding  may  be  gained 
except  that  of  sexual  union  itself.  The  preaching  of 
general  principles  of  marital  conduct  and  the  exhortation 
to  the  development  of  various  virtues  which  make  for 
wedded  bliss,  are  alike  futile  in  face  of  the  fact  that  no 
two  marriages  are  alike.  Each  has  to  be  treated  in  its  own 
way,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  persons  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  This  would  not  be  so  serious  a  matter  if  it  were 
possible  to  retrieve  the  failures,  that  is,  to  dissolve  those 
unions  which,  with  the  best  intentions  on  both  sides,  and 
with  every  effort  to  adjust  the  differences  of  character,  have 
proved  unhappy.  It  is  precisely  this  which  the  marriage 
bond  renders  impossible,  except  by  various  sordid  and  scan¬ 
dalous  means.  It  is  precisely,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
because  marriage  lias  no  room  for  its  failures  that  it  is 
itself  a  failure. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realise 
that  illicit  unions  will  not'  only  lead  directly  to  marriage, 
but  to  successful  marriage.  The  chances  of  failure  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  consenting  parties  have 
gained,  through  months,  and  perhaps  years,  of  close  sexual 
relations,  the  same  insight  into  each  other’s  nature  as 
would  be  afforded  by  an  equal  period  of  conventional  mar¬ 
riage.  Those  who  have  already  lived  together  cannot  fail 
to  know  whether  they  are  suited  for  the  dual  life  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  their  certainty  of  success  is  as  great  as  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  conventionally  betrothed. 

The  illicit  union  may  thus  be  accepted  as  a  most 
valuable  apprenticeship  to  marriage.  As  such  it  has  much 
in  common  with  the  custom  of  “  liand-fasting  ”  which 
existed  until  recently  in  some  of  the  western  islands  of 
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Scotland  and  other  remote  parts.  Under  that  custom, 
couples  lived  together  for  a  year  without  any  ceremony 
having  been  performed;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  weie 
free  to  leave  each  other  if  the  union  proved  sterile.  If  it 
proved  fertile,  a  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed. 
This  custom  plainly  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  these  com¬ 
munities  to  avoid  sterile  unions ;  but  it  possesses  so  real  a 
value  in  producing  successful  marriages,  that  it  might  with 
advantage  be  continued  in  an  altered  form  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  civilisation. 

If  the  illicit  union  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  morally  per¬ 
missible  form  of  sex  life,  it  follows  that  the  laws  of  legiti¬ 
macy  will  have  to  be  considerably  altered.  These  laws, 
as  they  at  present  stand,  are  based  upon  that  central  supei- 
stition  of  sex,  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond.  They 
practically  amount  to  the  regulation  that  a  child  bom 
out  of  wedlock  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  legal  status  and 
rights  of  the  child  legitimately  born.  Social  custom 
follows  the  legal  custom  in  ostracising  the  illegitimate 
child,  and  so  depriving  him  almost  as  completely  of  social 
rights.  In  all  ranks  of  society— and,  curiously  enough, 
with  perhaps  most  virulence  in  the  lower  ranks^-the  word 
“  bastard  ”  is  used  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  question  treated  as  a  pariah.  The  sins  of  the 
father  are  visited  on  the  children  with  all  the  relentless¬ 
ness  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But  although  our  legal  and  con¬ 
ventional  morality  may  be  on  the  level  of  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation,  the  morality  which  it  founded  upon  a  rational 
study  of  the  case,  is  not.  To  an  independent  and  refined 
moral  sense,  it  is  infinitely  repugnant  to  make  a  child  the 
subject  of  open  degradation  simply  because  the  intimacy 
of  his  father  and  mother  was  not  legalised.  However 
much  the  parents  may  be  to  blame,  there  is  absolutely  no 
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cause,  no  justification,  for  condemning  the  illegitimate 
child  to  a  life  of  ostracism.  Only  a  blind  superstitious 
regard  for  the  ceremony  of  marriage  could  render  such  a 
brutal  injustice  possible  among  people  who  are  otherwise 
charitable  to  the  unfortunate.  Many  children  born  out  of 
wedlock  start  life  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions. 
They  are  often  unwanted  by  the  mother,  and  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  equally  unwelcome  to  the  father.  Their  care  and 
education  are  usually  left  to  the  mother  alone,  and  are 
sometimes  relegated  to  strangers  who  are  paid  for  their 
services  and  do  as  little  as  possible  to  earn  their  money. 
All  these  circumstances  should  render  the  bastard  an 
object  of  pity,  not  of  hatred,  and  should  induce  a  truly 
moral  society  to  minimise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  drawbacks 
under  which  the  illegitimate  child  labours. 

These  drawbacks  are  undoubtedly  due  in  the  main  to 
the  puritanical  attitude  of  modern  society.  Were  the  child 
wt1io  is  born  out  of  wedlock  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  the  legitimate  child,  he  would  be  equally  wel¬ 
come  to  his  parents,  and  would  therefore  receive  from 
them  the  ordinary  share  of  parental  affection  and  regard. 
Tlius  the  excessive  antipathy  to  illegitimate  births  is  ini¬ 
mical  to  the  interests  of  those  individuals  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned — the  children.  It  claims  to  be  based  on  the  social 
necessity  of  obliging  all  parents  to  give  the  legal  guaran¬ 
tee,  in  the  marriage  contract,  that  the  responsibilities  of 
parentage  will  be  duly  observed.  But  this  claim  is 
obviously  false ;  since  even  when  the  parents  of  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  show  their  willingness  to  overtake  all  their 
duties,  the  law  still  does  not  permit  them  to  legitimise  the 
child.  The  feeling  against  illegitimacy  is  thus  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  superstitious  regard  for  the  legal 
marriage  relation,  and  it  will  become  weaker  according  as 
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that  relation  is  more  widely  understood  in  its  true 
light. 

There  is,  of  course,  every  reason  why  society  should  pro¬ 
tect  itself  against  the  irresponsible  procreation  of  offspring. 
It  lias  a  right  to  demand  that  children  should  be  cared  for 
to  the  extent  of  their  parents’  economic  powers.  But  to 
do  that,  is  is  not  necessary  to  ostracise  the  illegitimate 
child,  or  his  parents  either ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  make 
it  a  rule  that  parentage  should  involve  its  full  responsibili¬ 
ties,  apart  from  the  marriage  contract.  Where  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  spontaneously  undertaken,  there  is 
no  call  for  social  ostracism  or  condemnation  of  parent  and 
child.  Where  they  are  evaded,  or  where  the  births  are 
the  result  of  extra-marital  relations,  there  is  an  open  field 
for  the  moral  suasion  which  social  opinion  possesses.  But 
it  should  be  directed  entirely  towards  the  parents,  who  are 
the  only  responsible  individuals  in  the  case. 

If  society  were  to  adopt  such  an  attitude  towards  illicit 
unions,  then  the  main  drawback  to  their  moral  character 
would  be  removed.  There  would  be  little  likelihood  of 
their  resulting  in  the  birth  of  children  who  would  be  un¬ 
cared  for.  It  is  equally  unlikely  that  paternity  woidd  be, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  denied ;  since  the  main  reason 
for  that  denial  under  the  present  regime  is  the  intense  pre¬ 
judice  of  public  feeling.  Under  the  conventional  condi¬ 
tions  of  modern  life,  the  desire  for  respectability  is  often  so 
great  as  to  overrule  the  paternal  instinct,  and  even  the 
maternal  instinct  as  well.  It  is  this  desire,  and  not  an  un¬ 
natural  lack  of  parental  feeling,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  repudiation  of  illegitimate  children.  Therefore 
the  moral  over-enthusiasm  of  society  merely  defeats  its 
own  end. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  if  two  adult 
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independent  people  elect  to  form  a  union  of  any  degree  of 
sexual  intimacy,  society  lias  no  right  to  interfere  with  their 
action,  on  social  or  legal  grounds,  until  such  time  as  the 
union  may  result  in  offspring.  Then  only  does  the  inti¬ 
macy  come  in  touch  with  the  general  social  life  and  involve 
social  responsibilities.  It  is  upon  the  child,  therefore, 
that  the  social  and  legal  machinery  of  marriage  should 
centre.  It  is  it  which  forms  the  social,  as  well  as  the 
natural,  consummation  of  the  sex  life ;  its  interests  are  far 
more  real  and  far  more  worthy  than  those  of  the  super¬ 
natural  sanctity  of  the  bond  which  unites  the  parents. 
The  child,  in  fact,  is  the  one  abiding  marriage  bond ;  and 
the  recognition  of  that  bond  is  a  moral  duty  superior  to  all 
others  in  the  sexual  relationship. 

IV. — The  question  of  liow  the  interests  of  the  children 
may  be  protected  in  illicit  unions  is  less  complicated  than 
the  similar  question  in  connection  with  unsuccessful  mar¬ 
riages.  AVe  have  previously  noted  that  the  sympathetic 
co-operation  of  the  parents  is  essential  to  the  complete  care 
and  education  of  the  children.  When,  therefore,  such  co¬ 
operation  is  rendered  impossible  by  any  of  the  various 
causes  of  marital  failure,  the  interests  of  the  children  are 
plainly  jeopardised.  It  is,  consequently,  only  under  very 
definite  conditions  that  the  breaking  of  this  natural  bond 
can  be  justifiable;  and  in  the  settlement  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  lies  the  wdiole  vexed  question  of  the  morality  of 
divorce  and  separation. 

There  are  some  people,  notably  those  who  still  regard 
marriage  as  a  sacrament,  who  would  prohibit  divorce  alto¬ 
gether.  They  would  do  so  partly  on  behalf  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  partly  on  behalf  of  the  children.  We  need  not 
discuss  the  religious  argument  further ;  the  important 
matter  to  be  emphasised  here  is  that  such  prohibition 
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does  not  always  prove  for  the  good  of  the  children.  Mari¬ 
tal  unhappiness  breeds  either  cold  indifference,  chronic  dis¬ 
content,  or  acute  disagreement ;  and  in  any  case  it  gives 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home  a  quality  which  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  one  desired.  Many  children  have  had  their 
affectional  nature  blighted  and  their  outlook  on  the  world 
distorted  by  this  atmosphere  of  indifference,  dislike,  and 
hatred.  A  happy  home  is  certainly  the  greatest  benefit  a 
child  can  enjoy,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  an  unhappy 
home  is  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  under  which  it  can 
labour.  So  insidious  and  so  harmful  is  the  effect  of 
parental  disagreement,  even  when  every  effort  is  made  to 
conceal  it,  that  orphanage  is  far  preferable  to  an  up¬ 
bringing  under  such  unhappy  auspices.  In  short,  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  a  child  should  know  the  affection  of 
only  one  parent  than  that  it  should  suffer  under  the  divided 
and  antagonistic  sympathies  of  two. 

Therefore,  when  a  marriage  has  failed  to  bring  happi¬ 
ness,  the  interests  of  the  children  alone  justify  separation. 
Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  interests  of  the  husband  and 
wife ;  the  benefits  of  separation  are  in  their  case  only  too 
obvious.  But  under  the  existing  laws  of  this  country, 
marital  unhappiness,  however  acute  and  obvious,  is  not 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  annulling  the  marriage 
contract.  In  other  words,  however  much  misery  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  contract  may  cause  to  the  two  individuals 
concerned,  and  however  evil  an  influence  that  misery  may 
have  on  their  children,  the  law  still  demands  that  the  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  valid.  The  only  escape  from  it  is  through 
adultery,  cruelty,  or  desertion — that  is,  through  the 
flagrant  immorality  of  either  partner.  In  cases  wdiere  the 
original  affection  has,  with  husband  or  wife,  been  replaced 
by  an  extra-marital  love,  adultery  loses  its  immoral 
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character,  and  is  indeed  a  much  more  moral  action  than 
intercourse  within  the  marital  limits,  where  there  is  no> 
mutual  affection.  But  society  nevertheless  regards  it  as 
always  immoral ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  a  couple 
to  face  the  risk  of  open  scandal  if  they  would  be  freed 
from  the  marriage  bond. 

In  this  way,  marital  misery  is  perpetuated  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  are  dictated  by  social  necessity.  From 
the  natural  point  of  view,  the  marriage  contract,  like  all 
other  sexual  contracts,  ceases  to  be  valid  with  the  death  of 
the  affection  which  gives  it  reality  and  strength.  There¬ 
fore  the  question  which  arises  when  a  marriage  has  proved 
a  failure  is  not  whether  it  should  be  dissolved,  but  how  it 
may  best  be  dissolved  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  each 
partner  and  the  wTell-being  of  the  children.  These  are 
matters  for  special  decision  in  each  case  that  arises  ;  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  all — that  there  should  be  no  arti¬ 
ficial  bond  between  couples  who  have  proved  their  unfitness 
for  the  marital  relation.  Morality  demands  it,  for  there 
is  nothing  more  offensive  to  a  healthy  moral  feeling  than 
sexual  intimacy  without  the  motive  of  affection ;  social 
health  demands  it,  so  that  the  spontaneity  of  the  marriage 
relation  may  be  maintained ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
children  demand  it,  so  that  their  sympathies  may 
not  be  warped  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  an  unhappy 
union. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  if  mere  incompatibility  of 
temper  is  made  a  valid  ground  for  the  dissolution  of  mar¬ 
riage,  the  result  will  be  that  people  will  marry  more  reck¬ 
lessly,  knowing  that  they  can  sever  the  bond  without 
trouble  at  any  time.  This  argument  assumes  that  the 
majority  of  people  are  prone  to  enter  into  the  marriage 
relation  without  great  chance  of  success,  that  in  fact  the 
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desire  for  divorce  is  a  common  result  of  marriage.  It  also 
assumes  that  the  responsibilities  of  parentage  are  not 
serious  enough  to  make  people  cautious,  in  the  first  place, 
about  entering  the  marriage  relation.  The  proof  of  these 
assumptions  is  by  no  means  easy ;  but  even  if  they  were 
accepted  as  sound,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  society 
would  suffer.  An  increase  in  sexual  relations  is  in  itself 
a  benefit,  since  the  influence  of  a  duly  exercised  sexuality 
is  a  positive  good  to  the  physical  and  moral  health.  There 
is  no  likelihood  that  these  relations  would  be  in  any  sense 
promiscuous,  in  view  of  our  analysis  of  the  sexual  capaci¬ 
ties  and  wants  of  civilised  man ;  and  society  can  readily 
protect  the  interests  of  offspring  by  means  of  its  legal 
machinery.  Further,  it  is  within  its  power  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  through  mere  caprice  or  spleen  or 
for  any  unworthy  purpose.  By  enacting  that  several  months 
must  elapse  between  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  dissolution 
and  the  granting  of  it,  and  by  instituting  an  investigation 
of  the  real  grounds  for  seeking  the  dissolution,  it  can  decide 
whether  the  petitioners  have  made  out  a  bona-fide  case. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  divorce  are  a  serious  blot  on  our  marriage  system. 
When  a  marriage  has  proved  a  failure,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  family,  or  of  society,  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  it.  And  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  adultery, 

o 

cruelty,  and  desertion  are  the  only  tokens  of  marital  failure 
which  society  and  the  law  can  recognise.  These  are  often, 
indeed,  the  direct  result  of  that  incompatibility  of  temper 
which  is  as  a  rule  discovered  only  after  marriage,  and  is 
the  general  cause  of  the  miseries  of  married  life.  A  perfect 
marriage  system  must  admit  its  existence  and  allow  for  its 
effects. 
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Another  drawback  to  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 
may  be  touched  upon  here.  It  is  that  the  various  forms 
of  petty  tyranny,  the  various  acts  of  mutual  inconsiderate¬ 
ness,  which  are  so  common  in  married  life,  would  be  very 
much  reduced  if  it  were  not  taken  for  granted  that  they 
have  no  effect  in  loosening  the  tie.  Courtship  ends  in  mar¬ 
riage  merely  because  the  conquest  which  is  the  aim  of 
courtship  is  assured  by  the  marriage  bond.  If  that  bond 
were  loosened  so  that  either  partner  could  readily  escape, 
there  would  be  a  permanent  endeavour  on  the  part  of  each 
to  retain  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  other.  Even  as 
the  marriage  laws  stand,  the  mere  threat  of  breaking  all 
but  the  formal  connection  is  sometimes  enough  to  bring  an 
inconsiderate  or  indifferent  partner  to  the  old  level  of 
courtship. 

This  more  detailed  study  of  marriage  in  the  light  of  a 
natural  morality,  shows  that  the  institution  differs  from 
the  ideal  system  of  monogamy  mainly  in  the  spurious  sanc¬ 
tity  with  which  it  endows  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  That 
ceremony  has,  we  repeat,  no  meaning  apart  from  its  sym¬ 
bolism  of  mutual  affection  and  its  legal  influence  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  offspring.  As  our  moral  ideas  of 
the  sex  life  evolve  and  free  themselves  from  superstition, 
the  ceremony  will  lessen  in  importance,  and  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  will  become  the  sole  condition  of  a  moral  sexual  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  ceremony  will,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
legal  or  social  contract  which  the  partners  will  agree  to  as 
potential  parents,  not  as  merely  husband  and  wife.  The 
marriage  bond  will  become  a  social  bond,  not  a  sexual 
bond ;  it  will  be  enforced  in  the  real  interests  of  posterity, 
not  in  the  supposed  interests  of  sexual  morality.  Under 
the  new  regime,  love  will  be  the  guarantee  of  the 
virtue  of  sexual  unions,  and  the  child  will  be  the  sole 
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link  wliicli  binds  them  to  the  wider  interests  of  social 
well-being. 

V. — In  an  imperfect  world  snch  as  ours,  an  ideal  implies 
one  or  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realisation.  There¬ 
fore,  although  it  is  claimed  for  the  scientific  ideal  of  sex 
that  it  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  there  are 
certain  elements  in  human  character  and  environment 
which  prevent  its  full  acceptance.  These,  it  will  be  found, 
are  all  liable  to  be  improved  out  of  existence  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  humanity,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  remarked  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  to  indicate 
why  society  as  a  whole  is  not  in  a  condition  to  realise  the 
ideal  in  question. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  lies  in  the  grossness  of  character 
which  is  so  unmistakeable,  and  sometimes  so  painfully 
obvious,  in  a  large  section  of  modern  civilised  peoples. 
This  grossness,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  powerful  draw¬ 
back  to  any  worthy  sexual  system,  since  it  makes  restraint 
impossible  and  gives  the  sexual  life  a  base  animal  character 
in  which  'the  higher  feelings  are  almost  entirely  absent. 
Mainly  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  but  in  some  degree 
in  all  ranks,  we  find  many  individuals  to  whom  the  sexual 
life  has  no  tender  or  lofty  associations,  to  whom  it  is  merely 
a  means  of  satisfying  a  passion  no  more  refined  than  that  of 
brute  hunger.  In  both  men  and  women  this  grossness  of 
sexuality  leads  to  prostitution,  concubinage,  homosexual 
relations,  and  other  forms  of  sexual  gratification  in  which 
the  physical  act  plays  the  most  important  part.  Being 
themselves  on  a  low  level  of  character,  it  is  inevitable  that 
their  sexual  life  should  be  correspondingly  base;  they  are 
constitutionally  unable  to  rise  to  any  height  of  emotional 
display  or  moral  effort.  In  other  words,  they  cannot 
realise  any  lofty  ideal  of  the  sex  life,  and  particularly  that 
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which  points  to  a  complete  blending  of  harmonious 
physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  faculties. 

To  such  natures  are  due  the  moral  crimes  of  seduction, 
desertion,  and  the  other  manifestations  of  selfish  lust. 
When  the  grossness  is  less  marked  and  becomes  almost  a 
mere  excess  of  sexual  passion,  it  leads  to  polygamy,  the 
less  immoral  forms  of  concubinage,  and  other  minor 
blemishes  on  sexual  purity.  In  whatever  degree  it  exists, 
it  is  a  failing  which  can  only  be  eradicated  by  slow  educa¬ 
tive  influences,  combined  with  an  improvement  in  those 
economic  conditions  of  woman’s  life  which  at  present 
induce  her  to  take  part  in  more  or  less  promiscuous  connec¬ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  material  gain.  Sexual  grossness  is, 
in  fact,  an  inheritance  from  generations  of  ancestors  accus¬ 
tomed,  especially  on  the  male  side,  to  a  free  indulgence 
of  the  passions,  to  a  polygamous  life,  and  to  the  treatment 
of  woman  as  a  dependent,  not  as  an  equal.  The  course  of 
future  generations  will  cure  the  evils-  which  past  genera¬ 
tions  have  created.  Meanwhile  it  is  important  to  notice 
the  inevitability  of  this  sexual  grossness,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  fact  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  appealing  to 
it  as  a  drawback  to  any  particular  sexual  ideal,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  any  other.  It  affects  all  alike,  though  the 
highest  ideal  naturally  suffers  the  most. 

The  various  forms  of  sexual  abnormality — such  as  sexual 
inversion,  and  the  habitual  tendency  to  masturbation — 
are  also  drawbacks  to  the  attainment  of  the  scientific  or 
any  other  ideal  of  sex.  As  these,  however,  concern  only 
a  minority  of  people,  they  need  not  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  than  in  the  chapters  already  devoted  to  them.  It 
is  sufficient  to  remark  in  passing  that  such  abnormalities 
are,  like  sexual  grossness,  equally  opposed  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  all  sexual  ideals. 
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A  much,  more  important  matter  in  this  connection  is  the 
fact  that  the  progress  of  evolution  itself  renders  the  com¬ 
plete  realisation  of  the  scientific  ideal  of  the  sex  life  in  a 
measure  more  difficult.  For  the  result  of  human  evolution 
is  to  make  the  individual,  psychologically  at  least,  more 
complicated  and  more  distinct  from  his  fellows. 

Looking  at  the  matter  quite  generally,  we  see  that  the 
members  of  lower  species  are  almost  all  alike,  and  that  the 
higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  development  the  more 
numerous  become  those  differences  in  appearance  and 
character  which  distinguish  the  individuals  from  each 
other.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species.  Among  the  lower  varieties,  it  is  easy  to  find 
members  which  display  very  much  the  same  ruling 
features ;  among  the  less  civilised  peoples,  and  the  less 
educated  ranks  of  civilisation,  it  is  easy  to  match  men  and 
to  replace  them.  But  where  civilisation  has  proceeded  to 
its  full  extent,  individual  members  diverge  more  and  more 
from  the  common  standard  and  from  each  other ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  two  which  present  the  same  physical,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  mental  features.  Therefore,  according  as  a 
race  or  section  of  society  is  more  highly  evolved,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  sexual  union  becomes  more  difficult. 
The  case  is  more  complicated  and  the  odds  are  greater 
against  any  two  persons  being  altogether  complementary 

in  character. 

The  influence  of  this  evolutionary  factor  has  already 
made  itself  felt.  Highly  educated  persons  are  more  chary 
than  the  average  man  or  woman  about  entering  into  any  per¬ 
manent  sexual  union,  not  only  because  they  ha\  e  a  keenei 
appreciation  of  the  risks  involved,  but  because  they  haA  e 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  partners  who  can  fully  recipro¬ 
cate  their  feelings.  They  ar.e  not,  in  a  word,  so  easily  satis- 
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fied.  Therefore  they  prolong  the  work  of  selection,  some¬ 
times  so  far  as  to  become  confirmed  celibates ;  and  they 
often  make  their  final  choice  with  a  feeling  of  hesitation 
which  is  absent  from  the  simple  emotional  attraction  of 
the  average  being.  With  sncli  highly  developed  natures, 
a  sexual  union,  if  successful,  is  as  much  higher  than  the 
common  union  as  their  character  is  superior  to  the  average. 
But  the  risk  of  failure  is,  in  spite  of  the  increased  insight 
and  sympathy  of  the  higher  individual,  unquestionably 
greater. 

Here  we  discover  an  additional  argument  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  illicit  unions  as  an  education  in  the 
sexual  life  and  a  safeguard  against  the  failures  involved  in 
marriages  of  inexperience.  The  one  form  of  experience 
which  no  amount  of  external  education  can  afford  is  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  other  sex;  and  it  is  the  one  form  which  is 
essential  to  the  sound  choice  of  a  life-long  partner.  In  the 
intimacy  of  illicit  unions,  such  experience,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  may  be  readily  gained  without  any 
serious  risk  of  incurring  graver  responsibilities  than  those 
which  the  dual  union  itself  involves.  Therefore,  if  the 
higher  development  of  men  and  women  should  ever  make 
their  sexual  choice  too  difficult  for  their  powers  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  sterile  unions  may  well  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  supply  the  sexual  experience  required,  if  not  a  zest 
for  the  beauties  of  the  sex  life  which  will  overcome  the 
hesitation  of  a  too-sensitive  judgment. 

VI. — There  are  two  features  in  the  life  of  women  at  the 
present  day  which  combine  to  prevent  the  perfect  reciprocity 
of  the  sexes  which  is  the  basis  of  the  scientific  ideal.  The 
first  is  the  narrow  education  of  women ;  and  the  second  is 
their  economic  inferiority  and  dependence. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  mere  pedagogic  sense  that  the  edu- 
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cation  of  women  is  narrower  than  that  of  men.  Under 
the  social  conventions  which  press  so  heavily  upon  their 
liberties,  they  are  unable  to  gain  the  experience  of  people 
and  affairs  which  men,  with  their  larger  freedom,  acquire 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives.  The  constant  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  average  home  is  to  restrict  the  sphere  of 
activity  of  its  feminine  members,  so  much  that  it  is  quite 
common — though  not  so  common  now  as  formerly — to  find 
the  innocence  of  women  depending  far  more  upon  their 
ignorance  of  evil  than  upon  their  deliberate  choice  between 
good  and  evil.  And  while  innocence  is  undoubtedly  good 
in  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  it  should  be 

maintained  at  the  price  of  a  narrow  outlook  on  life,  with 

all  its  attentant  limitations  of  character  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  stupid  prejudices.  When  one  compares  the  mental 
ran "  e  of  the  average  man  and  woman,  one  is 
almost  startled  by  the  contrast  so  afforded.  The 
former,  who  is  engaged  in  business  and  moves 

about  freely  among  people  actively  engaged  in 

various  enterprises,  gains  a  good  working  acquaintance 
with  individual  human  character,  with  human  nature  in 
the  mass,  and  some  insight  into  the  machinery  of  social, 
commerical,  and  political  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
woman’s  interests  are  usually  bounded  by  the  four  walls 
of  her  home ;  dress,  the  latest  novel,  and  the  petty  formali¬ 
ties  of  society  life,  engage  the  greater  part  of  her  atten¬ 
tion.  Not  only  is  her  sphere  of  activity  more  narrow,  but 
her  opportunities  for  extending  it  are  considerably  less 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex.  there  are  obstacles  m 
the  way  of  her  adopting  various  professions  which  do  not 
exist  with  men;  and  there  is  still  a  strong  social  piejndice 
against  a  woman  casting  off,  as  a  man  does,  the  various  ties 
of  home  life,  and  making  a  place  for  herself  in  the  world. 
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It  is  therefore  a  more  difficult  matter  for  a  woman  than  for 
a  man  to  get  closely  into  touch  with  the  actualities  of 
life. 

The  result  is  that  to  the  extent  of  her  limitations  in 
experience,  woman  falls  short  of  being  the  complete  mate 
of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  features  of 
modern  progress  that  it  is  rapidly  opening  up  to  women  a 
larger  sphere  of  activity,  and  by  means  of  athletics,  travel, 
and  a  more  complete  education,  encouraging  that  personal 
independence  which  is  so  essential  to  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  faculties.  This 
broadening  movement  has  not,  however  proceeded  simply 
on  educative  lines  ;  it  has  been  assisted  to  a  most  important 
degree  by  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  later  paid 
of  this  century — the  immense  improvement  in  the  economic 
status  of  women.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  for  woman  as  a  wage-earner  and  in  the  professions 
is  handicapped  in  many  ways  where  man  is  not.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  time  is  towards  an  improvement  in  this 
respect;  and  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we  may  realise 
a  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  as  easy  for  a  woman  as  for 
a  man  to  gain  economic  independence.  The  results  of  this 
on  the  sexual  relations  promise  to  be  so  considerable  that 
they  deserve  to  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

We  have  previously  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract  as  it  at  present  exists  is  not  a  fair  and  equal 
one.  It  involves  the  maintenance  of  wife  and  home  on 
the  part  of  the  husband,  and  no  similar  duties  on  the  ;part 
of  the  wife.  And  although  the  man  has  thus  to  incur 
economic  responsibilities  greater  than  those  of  the  woman, 
that  fact  does  not  work  out  in  her  favour,  since  it  makes 
her  dependent  upon  the  man  and  unable  to  exercise  entire 
freedom,  either  in  making  or  breaking  the  bond.  It  is  a 
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commonplace  that  personal  freedom  depends  upon 
economic  independence ;  that  reliance  upon  others 
for  maintenance  in  food  and  home  implies  an 
obvious  loss  in  liberty  of  action.  Where  this  eco¬ 
nomic  difference  exists,  therefore,  the  complete  re¬ 
ciprocity  of  the  marriage  union  is  destroyed ;  the  en¬ 
gaging  parties'  do  not  stand  upon  the  same  footing.  The 
attainment  of  the  scientific  ideal  therefore  depends  upon 
the  improvement  in  woman’s  economic  status  until  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  equal  to  that  of  man’s. 

A  most  important  result  of  the  same  change  will  be  to 
give  the  woman  the  opportunity  of  freely  dictating  the 
conditions  of  any  sexual  relation  in  which  she  may  engage. 
We  have  seen  how  important  the  economic  factor  is  in 
prostitution,  and  how  frequently  it  impels  women  to  mar¬ 
riages  in  which  they  have  little  or  no  aftectional  interest. 
The  attainment  of  some  degree  of  economic  dependence 
would  help  to  put  an  end  to  this  great  cause  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  and  loveless  marriages,  and  would  so  raise  the  dignity 
of  the  sexual  life. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great  sufferers  from  sexual 
ills,  in  prostitution,  celibacy,  illicit  unions,  and  marriage, 
are  the  women;  and  that  their  misfortunes  depend  in  a 
great  many  cases  upon  their  having  been  obliged,  by  stress 
of  want,  to  form  sexual  relations  m  which  affection  had 
no  place.  Therefore  women  have  the  solution  of  the  sexual 
problem  to  a  great  extent  in  their  own  hands.  Once  they 
have  gained  economic  security,  they  will  be  able  to  asseit 
their  full  claims  to  consideration,  and  will  only  enter  into 
such  relationships  as  promise  to  be  of  mutual  benefit 
They  will  be  free  to  dispose  of  body  and  services  as  they 
please.  They  will  be  able,  moreover,  to  bring  about  that 
improvement  in  the  legal  status  of  their  sex  which  will 
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naturally  follow  from  tlieir  economic  and  social  equality 
with  men.  All  these  influences  converge  upon  the  one 
great  desideratum — the  emancipation  of  woman  from  all 
the  bonds  which  prevent  the  full  development  of  her  facul¬ 
ties  and  their  due  exercise  in  the  complete  reciprocity  of  the 
ideal  life  of  sex. 
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